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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

BULES 

1. The Society shell be celled the M?T9io Booibtt. 

2. The Socle^ was focmed with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of nitbnolo^, History and Beligioiu, in India and atimnlaticg 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be eleotM by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Comultlee consisting of a 
President, Vioe^Presidenis, an Honorary Treasurer, Joint Honorary Sec¬ 
retaries, three Branch Becrelariss, an Editor, and hve other members, 
retiring annually hnt eligible for ce-eleotion. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

9. The Bubsoription shall be— 

(a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per aouum. 

(b) For members reeident elsewhere in India, rupees throe per 

enoum. These inbecriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Trenaurei may recover 
any suMcription which may remain unrecovered at the 
• time the second number of the Journal ie issued by sending 
the second number by V.P.P. 

Membetehip is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
ecriptioni being four shillii^ annually, a remittance of twelve 
sbilliDgs covering snbieriptioni for three years. Subscriptions 
from ^e United ^ogdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythio Booiety, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will he admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum. 

6. The transaotions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinsry Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by tbe Secretaries. 

3. Exenreions to places of historical intereet will be arranged and 
intimation thereof given to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the fiecretariee, invitation 
cards for the admission of their fnenda to the leoturea. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in July. 

11, Framing and alteration of Buies reet entirely with the Committee' 

F. B. SELL, 
JoiiU Seer story. 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE 

MYTHIC SOCIETY 

WHT.Tt IN 

TUB CENTRAL COLLEGE MALL, BANGALORE, 

ON AUGUST 10, 1914 

/ 

Tlie Hosoorable Colonel Sii Hogh E.o.i.S., o.s.i., British Besident 
was in the Chair. 

The procaedings commenced mih Che Chairman calliag npon the 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. S. ErishnastTami Aiyangai, to read the Iteport 
for Che seBsion ending Jnno, 1914, which was as fellows:— 

, REBOB^X 

Teb Mythie Society attains to-day its hfth hirthday, and ba^ng passed 
withont serions injnriee through the ordinary infantile ailments, it Btacds now 
before you as a stnrdy lad fnll of life, and hope. For this cheerfa! outlook, 
the Society is very much indebted to the piactical interest Sir Hngh Daly 
has continuously evinced in its prosperity and also to the muniheenC liber- 
' ality of onr Patron His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, and of one of 
onr Honorary Presidents His Highness the Qaikwar of Baroda. Thanks 
to their princely generosity Che Society’s financial condition has ceased to be 
a source of anxiety to your OommltCee. 
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iJthoQgh we hftTe not realized our ambition with regard to the ntunber 
of inembers> jet the year under review may be considered satisfactory, as 
thirty resident and fourteen mofnssil members have been elected, a clear 
proof that the Society is becoming more widely known, and consequently ' 
more popular. 

We note with the greatest satisfaction that His B^ighuess the Yuvarafa 
of Mysore, following the emuple of his illustrious brother His Highness the 
Maharaja, has become interested in the objects of the Society and has done 
us the great honour cf consenting to be one of the 8ooiety*s Honorary 
Presidents. 

Thanks to the exertions of Mr. F. J. Biohards and Mr. S. Erisbnaswami 
Aiyaugar we have received precious encouragement from several European 
Universities—Oxford, Cambridge, Halle, Lyons, etc., and distisguished 
savants and scientists in England, France and Germany have sought ad« 
mission into the Society. 

The number of lectures during this year has been, owing to circum* 
stances beyond our control, smaller than usual, but we trust yon all will agree 
with us that the defioieney in number has been more than made up by the 
quality of the papers contributed. The unusually large audiences at the 
meetings have been an eloquent testimony that the eubjeots of the lectures 
hive proved intereetiug to members and Don«membeii alike. 

I beg to be permitted to single out the one on ’ Buddhist Cave Archi¬ 
tecture/ by the Bev. E. W. Thompson, given at the Besidency last Novem¬ 
ber, because it affords us an opportunity to thank again Sir Hugh and Lady 
Paly for having placed their beautiful ball at our disposal and, also to express 
our gratification at the great honour conferred upon the Society by the 
presence at the lecture of His Highness the Maberaja, and the other 
members of the royal family of Mysore. 

We have arranged what we believe to be an interesting programme for 
the coming year, and we have every hope that the honour done us last yea; 
by His Highness will be repeated this year. 

The Journal seems to have been still more appreciated than heretofore, 
one of its epeoial features being the translation of Professor Lacdte’e Essay 
on Ounadya and the Brathkaiha. This work, so liuportaut in the history of 
Sanskrit literature, will thus become available to English readers, and 
already expressions of gratitude for the same have reached us from several 
quartets. 

Mi. F. B. Sell has kindly consented to undertake the translation of 
* Social Organisation in Buddhist India,’ by Pr. Pick of Berlin, and we 
feel sure that the members of the Mythic Society will be glad to have made 
accessible to them the work of that eminent orientalist. 

The statements of accounts submitted by the Honorary Treasurer will 
show that the Society's financial position is as sound as one may wish_ 
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yet this is no leason why those interested in the wellare of the Society 
should relax their efforts to add to its membership—ae we believe that the 
objects of the Society cannot be ade^^uately attained without a large number 
of xoembere. 

Before concluding this report I would once more make an earnest 
appeal to all and ask them to find for os leetmers for our meetings and 
writers for our ^owmal, as so far, though the ordinary niembersbip is eati^ 
factory, the number of working members is too emnU to admit of the 
variety of style and opinions which would enhance the interest of our 
Quarterly. *' 

Before proposing the adoption of the Keport the President of the Society 
announced amid a storm of applause that Eis Highnces the Yuvaraja of 
Mysore had graciously been pleased to make a donation of Bs. 1,00D towards 
the funds of the Society. 

The Bev, A. M. Tabard then moved the adoption of the Report in the 
following terms ^ 

Sib Huge Diix asd Gbmtlbmbh,— 

I think you will ail agree with me that the Beport just read by the 
Secretary is in every way satisfactory. 

Our financial position, thanks to the princely donations of B.H. ibe 
Maharaja of Mysore, H.H. the Gaik war and the one I bare just announced 
from H.H. the Tuvaraja of Mysore is eminently sound and, for a Society like 
ours, this is a point of prime importance as our activities and usefulness 
depend a great deal on our finances. 

The inciease in membership is also encouraging though still very short 
of our expectations. The working members on the other hand are few but 
they hare done their work well and helped the Jowmal of the Society to 
jmsmtain it» Mgh standard. The question of a habitation and of a library 
has made some progress and I have been given to undsrsiaud by the Dewan 
that an application for a convenient site may receive the sympathetic 
consideration of the Mysore Durbar. 

So we enter on a new year withont any misgivings inosnauch as our 
Secretary has assured us that be has been able to secure a number of 
interesting papers for the coming session and as we feel certain that the 
interest shown in the Society by His Highness the Maharaja, Hie High¬ 
ness the Tuvaraja and the Honourable the British Besident will continue 
to spur X 18 on in our work. 

The Mythic Society, as you all know, without excluding anything that 
is Indian, concerns itself more patticularly with the south of India. It is 
Southern India which we wish to study as we believe that in interest, 
historical, archeological, or otherwise it in no ways yields to the Kocth and 
by the South we mean the whole of the DsksMna country which extends so 
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far as to ooTor thd whole of India sooth of the Vmdbya Mountains, the home 
of the people speaking Telegn, Marathi, Canarese, Tamil, Mala;falam, the 
battlefield Id olden times of the Andhras, 0a&gad, Chalnkyas, Basbtrakntas, 
Cholas, Kadambas, PalaTSs, Pandyas and Cberas, later on the seat of the 
mighty Vijtanagar Empire, later on still, the territory stndded all over with 
Che Btrongholda of the Mahiabtas, the Polegars and the Naiks and now the 
largest part of the Madras Presldenoy with the Nizam's Dominions and the 
States of Mysore, TraTartcore and Coohin, the cradle of the Dravidian and 
Chalnkyan styles of architecture! the land which has given birth to the great 
Indian philosophers and religions reformers. 

We agree with an eminent Indian scholar, the late Professor Snndaram 
Pillai, whom I have mnch pleasure in quoting.* 'The attempt to find tbe 
basic element of Hindu oivilisetion by a study of Sanskrit and the history of 
Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and most 
oomplicatsd points; India south of the Vjndbyas*^ihe peninsular India^till 
contiouee to be India proper. Here the balk of the people continue 
dietinotly to retain their pre*Aryan features, their pre*Aryan# languages, 
their prs'Aryan social institutions. Even here tbe process of Aryanization 
has gOQe indeed too far Co leave it easy for the historian to distinguish the 
native warp from the foreign woof. But if there is anywhere any chance of 
such successful disentanglement it is la tbe south and tbe further south we' 
go the larger does the chance grow. The eoientific historian ^of India then 
onght to begin bis study with the basins 6f the Kistsa, of the Haveri, of tbe 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gengstio plain, as it has been long, too long 
the fashion.’ 

Mr. Vincent Smith in bis ‘ Early History of India* admits himself that 
when the idsal early history of India, including institutions as well as 
political vicissitudes, comes to be written on a large scale it may be that the 
hints givsn by the learned Professor will be acted upon and that the his* 
torian will begin with the south. Attention, he adds, has been concentrated 
too long on the uorth, on Sanskrit books, and on Indo^Aryan nations;* it 
is time that due regard should bs paid to the non-Aryan element. 

This applies first to history proper for as Mr. Vincent Smith remarks 
if ‘ the most important branch of Indian History le the history of her thought, 
for the adequate presentation of Indian ideas in the fields of philosophy, 
religion, science, art and litemtnre, a chronological narrative of the political 
vicissitQdea of tbe land is tbe indispensable foundation. Students who may 
find snob a narrative dry or at times even repellent may take comfort in the 
conviction that its existence renders possible the composition of more 
attractive disquisitions arranged with dne regard to tbe order of time.' If 
this be true of Indian history as a whole, it is no leas true of the history of 

t Tbe Pm(. Qvnimm u asobed in TmiJi<tn Anti^'uary, Ko. i (1906), 4. 


the fionfch. A eonnd frame, work of dynastic annals mast be provided before 
the story of Indian religion, literature and ait in the south can be told aright. 

Till lately it was ooneidered almost hopeless to attempt the task and this 
is the reason why the history of Southern India has been too long considered 
a sealed book and been dismissed in ordinary manuals with scanty references 
to the Cholas, Pandyas and Cheras. But daring the last twenty-five or thirty 
years scholars, working in various fields, have disclosed an unexpected wealth 
of materials for the reconstruction of ancient South Indian history and the 
time is not far when heroes like the Chalukyan Pnlakesins, the Hoysals 
Vishnu Vardhana, the Ohola Bajaraja the Qreat, and Krishna Baya Deva of 
Vijianagar will come into their own and take their rank among the greatest 
monarchs .the world has ever seen. 

Those names, like the names of others among the greatest monarchs of 
Ancient India are at present onfamiliar to the general reader and awaken few 
echoes in the mind of any save specialists hot it is nt^ unreasonable to hope 
that an orderly presentation of the ascertaiued facts of ancient Indian history 
may be of interest to a larger circle than that of professed Orientalists and 
that as the subject becomes more familiar to the reading public it will be 
found no less worthy of attention than better known departments of 
historical study. 

What a recent Indian author observes of India^applies with greater force 
still to the south.^ ' India, he says, sufert to*day in the estimation of the 
world more through that world^s ignorance of the achievements of the 
heroes of Indian history than^ through the absence or insignificance of ench 
achievements.' 

‘ Pew countries indeed, aford a richer field for archaeological researches 
than Southern India, and its ancient literatures supply the materials by means 
of which it is possible to trace the daily life of peoples, their social system a, 
their rel^icm, their progress in the arts and sciences with a completeness 
which is unparalleled in antiquity.' 

* What is wanted is Southern Indian scholars who will, inspired by 
this love of the past and guided by Westein methods of schoUiebip for the 
interpretation and elucidation of these ancient literaturea and monuments, 
interpret that past lor the benefit of the present and future generations.’ * 

So for we have no connected history of Soalhem India but monographs 
like th<»e written by oui.^cietary. Mr. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, on * The 
History of South India,' *The Struggle for Empire in South India.' * The Chela 
Empire in South India,' * The Making of Mysore,' ‘ Vishnuvardbaua,’' Mysore 
under the Wodeyars,*' The Value of Literature in the Construction of Indian 
History.' permit us^o hope that some day he may give us that complete and 
connected history of the South so much desired. ' The Tamils eighteen 
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hundred years ago ‘ Mysore and Ooocg from the lascriptlone' the latter b 
Mr. XiOTUfl Rice are other eramples of vhat can be done in this field of study. 

Ae regards archsology the Mythic Society can but express its satisfac¬ 
tion at the step lately taken by His Highness the Nizam’s GcremmeDt in 
creating an Archceologioal Department for the systematic investigation of 
antiquarian xemaios in the State. The Deccan proper oSers a fertile field 
for archsological exploration as it abounds in archaic remains of hiatoiical 
importance and artistic beanty, and we hope that Professor Yazdani’s 
discoveriee will throw a new light on the history oi the Andhra. Chalukya 
and Yadava dynasties which have played such an important part in the 
northern portion of what we may call Southern India. The ArchEsological 
Departments of the Madras and Mysore Governments have already done 
wonders fox the most southern parts and gathered invaluable documents to 
help the future historian of the South. 

Were 1 not afraid of taking up too mnch of your time I might claim for 
Southern India in almost every other direction the same importance and 
interest as it has in history. It is in the south that we can study the great 
religions movementB and their architectural remains; Buddhism wi^its 
cave temples, Hindnism with its great philosopherB and reformers, Jainism 
at Sravana BeJgola, the Xiingayat religion profeesed by millions of Hindus. 
Witbont speaking of Bajapataoa and if we leave aside the Indc-Saraoenic 
buildings of Bijapur, Agra and Delhi, which are comparatively modern, where 
shall we find in the north old temples and ruins which can compare with 
the architecture of the Palavas, Oholas, Bandy as and the Madura Naiks? 
Will even Sanskrit literature come up to the Tamil works written in the first 
three centuries A.D., the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature? Can the 
Hindu races of the North bo&st, in historical times, of greater achievements 
than those of the great emperors who in the South conquered Ceybn and 
Burma ? Who will for a moment compare the monotonous scenery of the 
plains of the Jumna and the Ganges with the varied panorama of the South 
where almost every hill is crowned with the inost picturesque fortresses ? 

The relations of the South with tbs Far East and with Europe, the 
enterprising spirit of the Tamil race with regard to trade and conquest, the 
administrative genius of the Gholas, the economical principles which enabled 
mighty kingdoms to live and to flourish, the science of medicine which 
seems to have coped with disease as successfully as our medical man do 
now and also the aesthetic culture of Southern India, more especially in 
the provinces of painting, sculpture and music, are subjects which might well 
tempt members of our Society whatever may be their taste or bent of mind. 

You may call me an enthusiast and object that in our present age of 
industilallsm we have no time to waste on a past which is dead. My reply is 
that in onr commonplace age it does one good to live that past again and 
to commune with it as that study will help us a great deal to understand 
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ihei present better &Dd vfiti be &q m&irGctiTe Usson icc the (utnre. As fox 
mjself 1 can ibat among tbe most snio 7 able moments of my life haye 
been those that I have spent in esplorisg old temples and old oares, in 
climbing up old strongholds and in conjniing np before ray imagination that 
past to which we owe so mnch and which knows so well how to repay in 
intelleotaal enjoyment the hours consumed in its study. 

X will then be more than satisfied 1! these few words Qre np in the 
breasts of my audience to-night some enthnsiasm for the study of the history 
and acohsology of Southern India for thus I shall feel that I hUTS done 
much for the prospenty of the Mythic Society. 

1 will then conclude with a new appeal to all the members of the Society 
to take a keener interest in its welfare by etdisting eympatbies towards it 
among tbeir friends and by making it known in ths countries of the Andhrae, 
the Hoysalas, the Cbolas, the Pandyas and the Cheras, that is from the 
Yindhya Mountains to Cape Comorin. 

With this X have much pleasure in moving that the Peport for the year 
1913-14 be adopted. 

Mr. F. B. Waiburton, I.C.8., First Assistant to the Besident, sesonded 
the proposition. 

Sia Httgh Dax.1 Gshtlbubk, 

I fear that any attempt on my part to emnlate the admirable speach 
of our President would invoke me in disaster. 1 will therefore content 
myself with endorsing what he has said. 

X'here are font main points in the Beport which give rise to 
satisfaction. 

The first is that we are financially sound—thanks to the generosity 
of oar Patron and of two of our Honorary Presidents. We open ths year 
with a halanoe of Be. 3,000. 

The second is that our membership has increased considerably. We 
have had between 40 and 50 recruits and our total now amounts to 957. 

Ths third is that the fame of our Society has spread abroad and our 
existence has become a fact recognised in Europe. 

The fourth le that we have enlisted*the sympathy and support of 
the Yuvaraja of Mysore. I feel sure tost we have acquired what I 
venture to call a very valuable asset. 

In these circumstances I think that we are juetifiad in congiatulating 
ourselves on cur present position and, so long as we have Father Tsbard 
and Mr. Eriebnasatwny Aiyaogsr at the helm, we need feel no anxiety 
for the future. 

The {vopositioo being put to the vote was carried unanimously. 

The next item on the agenda was the election of the President for the 
coming sesaiOD. 
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Mr. J. Q. Toit, M.A., Principal of the Central College, proposes) that the 
Be?. A. M. Tabard be rO'Cleoted for another year. Patbex Tabard bad been 
vitb Mr. P. X Bioharde and Mr. S. Krlshnaswami Aiyangar the main¬ 
stay and guide of the Society erei since they eet it on foot. No fitter 
President conld be chosen than Father Tabard with the increasing enthna- 
siasm he was well known to have for all matters falling within the purview of 
the Society and with the ripe experience of management that he now so 
obviously possessed. 

In seconding the proposition Dr. P. S. Achutya Bao, said:— 

SiB Hnna Dslz Gentlbusk, 

1 beg leave to second Mr. Tait’a proposition. 1 am sure that 1 shall 
be only voicing the opinion of every one of ns present here when I 
say that Father Tabard has, by his erudite, enthusiastic nay absorbing 
interest is everything connected with the welfare of our Society, his 
manysided activities, his snave and engaging manners, his tactful and 
at tho same time eflicient management of the a&irs of the Mythic Society, 
so endeared himself to ns all that it is not possible for ns to bit upon 
a better and more suitable President. 

As Mr. Warbnrton has just now remarked, with Father Tabard as onr 
president and Mr. Eiishnaawami Iyengar as onr Secretary we shall have 
every renson to hope that the Mythic Society will continue to prosper 
and gain renown. 

With these remarks I heartily second the proposition. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation. 

The Bev. Father Tabard in a few words expressed his heartiest thanks 
to Mr. Tait and Dr. Achutya Bao for their very kind reference to him and to 
all the members present for the enthusiastic way they had received the 
proposal that he should be re-elected President. 

In accepting the honour he could assure them that he would spare no 
efforts to make the ensuing session as successful as the previous ones. 

He then begged leave to propose the following gentlemen as members 
of the Connoil for 1914^15. 

Patron 

£is Hi^hnoB The Ukhenjeh of Mfwte, e.frSJ. 

Honorary Presidents 

The EoahU. Ur. S. U. Fruet, c z.B., jc.B. | His Eighoeee The Oftlkwer of Beredi. a.o.e.l., 
The ElMible. Oel. Sit Hogh Deiv, s.ai.b.. o.s.i. | o.c.z.a. 

Hii Hishseii The Yarereji. of U^re, i.c.i.s. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

7. P. Uadbftve Bm. fieg., B.A., axs. | Bri^dier^Jecenl R, Wftpehere, i.a. 

President 

Her. A. U. TsUrd, H.4., va.s.a. 
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Vicd'PreBld«nto 

P. B. WfttbnrkiQ, Ecq„ Lc.a. Juatiea &t Uelia UiUar, Zk., I.C.B. 

Sirdu i£. Euit«r*J Cn, Esq. tx Rae Bsbadux U. Bbams EU«, Esq. u.i. 

Editor 

a. Xnshnsswuni AiyaBgar, k.i., ux&.s.. v.u.9. 

Hosorar; Treasurer 
Q, B. Enito^al, Ssq., i.r.8.b. 

Joint Secretaries 

P. Bldiards, Bsq.» K.8.A.6., 14.6. | 0. B, Bal&aufidscain lysr, Esq,, a.a., 

T. B.8«U, Esq., ic.«. 

Branoh'Secretariee 

For SUmolon, Bs?« F. (Goodwill | Fbr Siatory, A. y. BuQisatbis. Esq.. B4, 

Tor Silifiona. B«t. A. B. Fuller, b.a. 

Committee 

VM aBoT»«r«ofieie, aiiA 

Dr. F. S. AehTuto Bao B. P. UetMlle, Esq., ase. « 

P. 8, 5uapM AljMsgac. Esq. kf.s, A. B. BqH, Esq. 

A. KausimhsehaE, Esq.. H.a,, M^.A.a Z. Cbaadj, Esq., as. 

The HoDOQrable the Beside&t rose amid ioud applause and spoke Co the 
following effect 

He said that they had all listened with the greatest interest to Father 
Tabard's Presidential Address and that be for one ihonght that in spite of the 
onslaTight made on the North by the Bey. President yet a good case had been 
made out for the Sooth. He hoped that Sooth Indian gentlemen would fall 
in with Father 'Tabard's soggestions and do their utmost to oooTincs the 
world that this part of India is well worth etizdjing. 

He WM Tsry moch gratiffed in seeing the keen intareet the Boyal 
House of Mysore were taking in the welfare of the Mytbio Society and 
together with the satisfactory working of the Society during the five years of 
its esiatence, made him feel sore that it would continue to prosper and do 
useful work. 

Me. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar proposed a vote of thanks to the Honble. 
Colonel Sir Hugh Paly for having kindly consented to preside that evening. 
The proposal dnly seconded by theBev.F. Goodwill was received with acclaro- 
atioD. This brought a most interesting and soccessful function to a close. 

N.B.—We may add for the information of vroold-be members that 
applications for membership may be addressed to any member of the 
Committee. 

The sobscription for resident members is Bs. 5 and for mofuaail members^ 
Bb. S per annum. 




INDIAN ANTIQDITY 

Thb Aroli»»logical Surrey of is still behisd-liand with thd pnbliM* 
tion of its Ann nftl, tot the volama recently issned deals only with I909>10. 
£utf thoogh belated, io point of its historical and artistic contents it is the 
zaost mteieeting of the annuals recently published. There are many valoable 
contribotions to its pages from officers who have carried out prolonged 
explorations into some o! the most historic and ancient sites associated with 
the early hieto^ of India, notably of the Bnddhistic period. Mr. A. H. 
Longhnrst, now in charge of the Archeological Surrey of the Southern Circle, 
has a very informing article on ' Ancient brick temples in the Central 
Provinces,' found among the remains of an ancient city (Sirpnr) of consider* 
able size, now mostly hidden by dense forest. The remains consist 
'generally of mounds of decayed brick.often containing stone-pillare and 
sonlpturee of a very early period. The only building now standing that may 
be said to fom anything like a complete structure, retaining in their origin^ 
places the stone sculptniea, pillars and carved brick surfaces of former days, is 
the brick temple of Lakshmana.’ The article is illustrated by several well 
executed plaice which reveal delioate ornamentation carved on the brick work, 
the carved lines being sharp and clearly defined, despite the lapse of many 
ccDturies since their original execution. The average size of the bricks used 
in the construction is 17 ins. long, 9 ins. wide and nearly 3 ins. thick. Among 
the decorative works in the temple are the delicate lotus leaf monldings and 
slender pilasters with plain pot-and-follage capitals of the windows, remains 
which are eimilat in design to the mouldings on many door-frames at the 
Ajanta and Ellora Caves. The date of the temple has not been ascertained, 
but, on purely architectural grounds, Mr. Longhurst assigns it to the seventh 
or eighth century A.n. There a>re other brick temples not far from Sirpnr 
believed to have been built mainly with the ornamental stone material taken 
from the ruins at Sirpur, and these also are characterized by beantiful 
sculptures. The ancient site of Sirpur, in Mr. Xiongburst’s opinion, would 
well repay a detailed survey. We hope, with Mr. Longhnrst, that the 
numerous brick mounds in that area will be excavated, as it is anticipated 
that many valuable sculptores and perhaps inscriptions may be recovered, 
leading to the solution of obscure cfnestions of chronology. 

Pr. Yogers article on 'The Temple of Mabadeva at Bajaura’ one 
of' the most ancient and finest shrines’ in the Eulu Valley, gives an account 
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of great architeotora) mtereet, ehows that temple towers of the Bajaora 
type, built entirely of stone, are as rase in the hills as they are (^rnmon iu the 
plains, The omamentail earrings and eoulptoral decorations relate to Hindu 
mythology, notable among them being the representation of Mahisbasura 
Mardhani, the famous eicploit of Dutga in destroying 'tbeboHalo demon.’ 
The work is in bas-rehef, and all details of the scene hewn in stone are said 
to be in perfect agreement with the description in the sacred books, of the 
deeds of the demon-s) eying goddess. The two female fi gores carved on slabs 
found on both sides of the entrance porch of this temple ate said to personify 
the sacred rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, which are regalatly represented 
in ancient temples all over Northern India. On the right door jamb there is 
a curious inscription recording the gift of land to the temple by Bajab Syama 
Sena who' went to heaven with five <^u&eQB, two concubines and thirty^even 
slave girls.’ We have an account of very absorbing interest of the d£C&va> 
tions at Sahribahlol, in the Frontier Circle, which appears to have been a 
most important centre of the Buddhist cult, as evidenced by the immense 
wealth of soulpture relating to early times of Buddhistic activities. Of the 
sculptural finds Mr. Spooner says that ' it may be safely affirmed that in 
their variety, their extent and theic relatively good state of preservation, 
they constitute an important addition to oui material for the study of the 
Mid-Gandhara period.' Here again scenes of the early life of Buddha as 
recorded iu the Jataka stories are carved in a series of bas-reliefe, vivid 
illustrations of which in the form of photographs are embodied in the article. 
The paper is a notable contiibniion in many ways to the artistic history of 
India in very early days. 

Equally interesting and informing is the contribntton on ‘ The hlathura 
School of Sculpture/ which bears numerous traces of the iofiuence of the 
Greco^Buddhifitic ecuJptare of the school of Gandhara, even though they 
have many dubracteristic features of their own. The examples of this school 
brought to light are believed to belong to the Kusbana period, about the first 
century before the Christian era, and they ate also sermons In stoues of 
Buddha and his disciples. Dr. Vogel, who is the author of the article, finds 
in recent discoveries corroboration for the view that the flourishing period of 
the Mathura sculpture coincided with the rrign of Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasndeva, among the earliest of the Kusbana rulers. The accouut.of the 
excavations at Mandar, in Bajputana, and at Mirpur Ehas, in ^nd, are 
records of successful exploration work, and the reconstruction of certain 
periods of ancient Indian history has been considerably facilitated by the 
discoveries on these historic sites. Another Taluable contribution which will 
be read by antiqoarians with great interest is that which gives an account of 
the Eani^ka casket and the inscriptions thereon in the Kharoshti alphabet, 
the discovery of which, in March, 1900, created a great sensation inaroheolo- 
gical circles both in India and Europe. The casket contained some Buddha 
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»]ies which Lcrd Minto handed over to the Buddhists of Biuna for safe 
cnstodj. Of special interest to Southem India are the articles on ' The Kojs- 
salas in the Chola country' by JUr* H. Krishna Saetrier and the late Bai 
Bahadur V. Venkiab’e survey of the progress of Epigraphy in the period 
corered by the Bepcrt. The Annual is got np sumptuously and fully main* 
tains the high standard it has attained nnder Dr. Marshall’s editorship. 



MYSORE ARCHEOLOGY 

Tbe Archeological Supoiintsndeot of Mysore devoted a great portloc of his 
field 'tvorh daring the last official year to the lesorvey of some of the groond 
already covered by Mr. Bice in the early years of the Department. He spent 
some time in Sravanabelagola, re-examining old inscriptions for the pnrpose 
of re*editing the vclome of Sfigraphia CarnaHca, relating to this historia 
aotignarian tract. He aleo inspected scores of interesting temples is ths 
Yedatore, Hunsnr, Heggaddevanbota and Gnndalpet talnks of the Mysore 
Dietrioti and has contribated much to the elucidation of temple architect ore 
inzaedieval and ancient times, and to the science of iconography, for the 
etndy of which the country he traversed this year offers abimdant and 
valuable materials. These temples appear to have owed their origin to 
rulers of many dynasties who bionght the modem Mysore country under 
their sway and held rule for several centuties. As the inscriptions show, the 
mlezs appear to have vied with each other in building and endowing 
beantiful temples dedicated to their favourite deities. In many a temple are 
to be found statues and statuettes of the doners and their consorts, while an 
interesting feature of some of the buildings is the rofnisture figures of the 
sculptor or soulptors who were employed in beancifying them. A large number 
of these temples belong to the Jainas, who were a great community in the 
Mysore and South Canara country for many centuries, and contributed in no 
small degree to the civiliaation and literary greatness of those times. Mr. B. A. 
Nataaimhachar, the Archeological Research Officer, has carried out his work 
with great enthusiasm, and has unearthed mteresting material throwing 
fresh light on many an obscure page of forgotten history. Followers of the 
Sri Vaishnava persoasion will find much that is of interest in the Report 
on the work and peregeinatious of Ramanujacharya, the Hindu proteetant 
reformer of the thirteenth century, who preached the gospel of salvation to all 
sorts and ooudltions of men, not excluding the despised depressed classes> 
Notwithstanding the care bestowed by the Mysore Durbar on the prsserv* 
atioQ of these ancieut monnmeots, the disruptive forces of time and weather 
and the hands of vandals are ever busy in bringing about the decay of these 
fine Bpedmens of arehitectnie and sculpture, and the Durbar would do well 
to have the exterior and interior of the more important of the buildings 
photographed, eo that at least a pictorial record of their workmanship would 
be made available to modem artiste. 

About seventy new inscriptions were discovered during the year at 
Sravanabelagola. Some of these records go back to the ninth and tenth 
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Ctfatarids, &nd evea earlier, and throw light on Jama aettlemenU of that* 
period. Other record 0 , copied daring the year, add ko onr knowledge of the 
Kongalvae and the Hoyealae, and of eome fondatoty chiefs who roled over 
Hole*Nareapiir. Certain of the new discoveries at Sravanabelagola are 
records of visits of dUtingnished personages to this ancient centre of Jaina 
oalture and civilization. Some of these date back to the eighth century and 
record only the titles of visitors while some others add descriptive epithets. 
Those vi si tore incinded religions reformers, poets, kinge, generals and asoe- 
tics. Sravanabelagola was a plaoc .of considerable sanctity even in early 
times which high personages of the Jaina pereoasion deemed it a religions 
duty bo visit at least once in their life-time. An inscription of the ninth 
ceatnry, of the time of Bajamalla II, records the grant of the tax on ghee to 
the hfahajairs of a certain village in the HoIe*Narsapuz Taint}. A large nnm- 
her of the epigraphs copied daring the year are records of viragaU, or 
memorial etones, set np in commemoration of the personal bravery and loyal 
devotion of warriors and patriots to their rulers and to their oonntry. Most 
of these lost their lives in defending their villages against raids by aggieaeive 
neighbours. Kew names of rulers are mentioned in fresh Sadamba and 
Zongalva records ranging from about the tenth to the thirteenth century. 
Fo great addition was made to the records of Cholae and Hoysalas during 
the year, thongh a few interesting details are famished by eome in regard to 
Jaina reformers and to the activities of Bamanuja and hie disciples. A Hoy- 
sala inscription of the thirteenth century records the grant of a village to certain 
temples for the maintenance of the reqnislte establishment to conduct the 
services therein. The village was divided into forty vriiii$, or service hold¬ 
ings, gronpe of them being made responsible for the supply of offerings of 
lice to the gods and provisions to the temple servants. The supplies inolnd- 
ed cart loads of fuel, rice, curd, milk, butter, and special allotments are made 
for the annual festivals, one of which was known as the 'ilIminat:onfes(i> 
val.’ The tariff of emolnmeote to temple pujaris, sweepers, water-carriers, 
gardeners, cooks, cleaners of veesels and cowherds, throws interesting light 
on the customary emoluments and wages obtaining during that period. 

Beaearoh work in Mysore in this field is being followed with keen inter* 
eet by antiquarians in the West, who are encouraging Hr. Narasimbachai in 
his zealoQS work. He has been epecially asked to pursue his enquiries into 
Sanskrit literature for any earlier reference to the telescope a figure of which 
has been fonnd in a frieze on ^e outer walls of a temple at Halebid dating 
from about the twelfth century. Mr. Naraaimhacbar's Beport is itlustiated 
with excellent photographs of the most interesting specimens of temple sculp¬ 
ture and archiiectuxe and iconography, and these cannot fail to attract the 
attention of specialists engaged in the reconstruction of the science and art of 
Hindu iconography. 




8TALA PURANA 

A suBVBY of the Sidla Purina, or local legends, of South Indian templee 
'would he of no trifling interest to the .student of oomparatiTe folk*lore, and 
wo’nJd jield important scientifio. and perhaps historical, results. In the hope 
that this subject will be taken up in earnest by the Mythic Society, I enbrnit 
a brief summary of some legends of the BukavauesTara Temple (Sha) of 
Sa l e m , a temple which dates back possibly to the ninth century A.D., if sot 
to an earlier date.' 

According to the Stdla Pw&na, Oity, Bhei and Deity changed their 
name with each Yuga. In the Sr6t&-7uga Salem was called Pip^nMuttalain 
(Place of Absolutioi^, SWa was worshipped there as PfipanSsSswara, and the 
River was P&pan&sa-nadhi. In the TrStfi^Yoga the city was called Dhenn* 
^agaram, the shrine was frequented by Zsma^DhSnu, the Celestial Cow, 
the presiding deity RamSswara and the river DhSnu Tfrtam. In the 
Dw&para-Yuga the shrine was visited by Aditlsha, the Sorpent Zing, and 
the god was called NftgSswara, and the town Kfigdsuramior Chaiur-Y9da« 
mangslam^ (City of the Four Vsdas). Bach of these Yugas has its own 
peculiar legend. In the £fili*7aga a certain Biebi, son of VySsa, incurred 
the displeasure of Brahma, who ordained that be should assume the form 
of a parrot. The Bishi thus became king of the parrots, and worshipped 
at the Salem Temple, gathering fruits and grain from neighbouring fields,' 
ahd bearing them to the shrine. The ryots objected to the depredations of 
the parrot king and his parrot friends, aud attacked them with slings and 
arrows. The king parrot took lefage beside the Ungam in the shrine, bathe 
wws pursued and sfatn. The fatal Mow drew bfood from the Ungamf se^g 
which the slayer committed suicide. The Bishi, rid of his parrot body, 
resamed bis natural human form, and, in memory of the event, the presiding 
deity is named SukavanSawara or ' Lord of the Parrots’ Forest.’ 

The potent sanctity of the water of the Tjra-man>mutt&r is the subject 
of many a local legend. One story relates how Saravathi, the beautiful wife of 
8&iathi, a learned Brahman, fell in love with a fisherman and yielded herself 
to his embraces. The angry husband, detecting the intrigue, dfaoarded her 
and married another. Saravathi was outcasted, hex bver tired of her, and 
she was driven from her home a wandering beggar. She joined a band of 

1 S «9 the Qhola tnd F 4 Dd;s iDtoiiptieni, of tho 60 T«nmi«B( Reyock 

{»r 1867, O.O.. 434, ?ab|lo, dtUd April«, 1866. 

1 Qholik Inecrlptioiu eaf«r to tb« |od as EUiVAiuiftm*BdAiyftr, ‘ tb@ ptrroVooleurod J«d, 
fted tbs PandT* ls»criptieDi (probeblv of 8aiid4Cik Pittdyb*Dsv« D, 18TS'1803), ^xe Etejienyw 
oluCnrTedi-m»nsa^°^ ^ eIt«ristlT» uud 9 lot 8«l«a. 
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pilgriaiB traTeltiog to Pfipft&SMttalaiD (Sa]em\ Inzt on the mj wm mordored 
by dacoita. Her astral body was carried off to hell by Tama's factotum, 
CitUra>ki 2 ttac, and her caicaae hecame the food of toI tores and jackals. 
Lockily a dog ran off with one d her bonee, and happened to drop it into the 
Salem river. Lnmediately this happened the god Bndra absolved her of her 
sins, and ordered her release from bell, and in spite of Tama's remonstrances 
she was translated to EaiUsa. 

In the days of the good hing Mazmn there lived in tbe royal city of 
M^adha, a rirtnons Brahman widow named Esthomathi and her little 
eon. Her htzsbaxtd had died when the lad was three years of age, and hie 
dying request was that Elthnmathi, for the child’e sake, should not immolabe 
heis^ on hia funeral pyre. One night a thief broke into ^e inner sanctum 
of the king, and stole a costly casket of jewels. He was pursued, and in his 
flight he threw the casket into Qie pial of ESthnmathi's honse. There it was 
found by the king's watchmen, and Esthnmathl was haled away to prison, 
and hronght before the king. The king sentenced her to bani^ment, and 
the nnbappy woman with her little child was driven into the jungles, where 
she lived on roots and berriee. One day, when tbe king went a hunting in 
the forest, he mistook the moving figure of Eithumathi for some wild aDimal, 
aimed an arrow at her, and pierced the heart of her child. With a loud cry 
tbe mother fell prostrate on the E)Ody of the dead child and wept bitterly, and 
the king realized that be had committed homicide. A holy sage, who was 
pt y^opg by, heurd the sound of wailing, came to the spot where the king and 
the widow were, and lesmt the pitiful story. He explained to them that tbeir 
misfortunes were the reward of sins committed in a former existence, and 
bade them go to the river-side shrine at Safem. This they did; the king 
obtained sb^lution by bathing in the Amend aga-Tlztam (which was named 
thereafter ManU'Sarana'tirtam) and ESthxunathi’s child wee restored to life. 

A third story coceems two wealthy and pious mercbante, Pariksbittu 
and Eftlatti, close friends whose leisnre was devoted to the cultivation of a 
flower-garden for the gods. One day they espied a cow grazing in ^e garden. 
They drove it out, and it was at once seised by a tiger and killed. The two 
friers were terror and despair, becanse they bad unwittingly incurred the 
guilt of cow-killing. Eslatti kindled a pyre and fixing himself into the flames. 
As Pariksbittu stood weeping, by a sage* came to him anfl asked him the 
cause of his sorrow, and learning the iru^, advised him to gather tbe ashes 
of bis friend into an earthen vessel and carry them to Salem. The sage and 
the mourner journeyed together to that holy place, and bathed in the Tint« 
xnasi-muttfti, sad the sage prayed for a sign. As ^ Boon as the prayer was 
ended, the vessel of bones bunt open, and Eilatti came forth alive and well. 
Both he and Pariksbittu were absolved from their guilt, and lived happily 
ever after. 


F. J. BiCHABDa 



EXCAVATIONS AP TAXILA 

Da. MAasBALii'B Woaa 

Faots of a fascinatiog inteieBt wetd disclosed id Dc. MarshaH’e lecture before 
the Panfab Historical Society on his recent excavationB atTasila, the accient 
capital of the Greek and Persian conquerors of Northern India. Not only 
has Dr. Marshall unearthed a whole quantity of priceless jewellery and 
earring dating back to Greek and Persian times and traced lemains of fire 
worshipping and Greek temples besdes other interesting bnildings, bnt he 
has discovered (1; the foundations of a tower with Assyrian cbaracteristice 
comparable to those of the Biblical‘ Tower of Babel’ and (2) relics which 
claim to be some of the Teritable ashes of Buddha, the testimony in tbie case 
being at least as authentic as that on which some small fragments of incin* 
eiated bone found near Peshawar some years ago were accepted as belongfng 
to this same saint. The Buddha relics were found in a small gold casket 
inside a silver vase in an earthenware vessel buried beneath a Bodhisattra 
image in one of the etupae. Along with the ashes was a silver scroll, which 
when deciphered and translated with infinite learning and labour has disclo¬ 
sed the following statement ’ In the year 186 of Azes on the 15th day of the 
roonth of Ashadha on this day the relics of the Holy One (Buddha^ were 
enshrined by Dhurasakes, the son of Dhitastna, a resident at the town of 
Noacha. By him these relies of the Holy One were enshrined in the Bodhi* 
sattva Chapel at Tanoa in Tazila of the holy realm for the bestowal of perfect 
health upon the great Cing of Kings, the divine Eushana, for the veneration 
of all Buddhas, for the Teoeration of individual Buddhas, foe the veneration 
of the saints, for the veneration of all sentient beings, for the veneration of 
his parents, for the veneration of his friends, advisers, kinsmen and associates 
and for the bestowal of perfect health npon himself. May the gift be for 
attainmeut of Nirvana/ 

The Babel like tower is supposed to have stood not so very distant from 
a palace of Parthian date which Dr. Marshall finds to have been an slmost 
ezact counterpart of the Assyrian palaces of Mesopotamia. It overlooked a 
temple with Greek characteristics and that it was oi solid structure is shown 
by ’the fact that its foundations were actually sunk to the great depth of 
thirty-two feet. The tower rose, Dr. Marshall thinks, above the roof of the 
temple and ace ess to its summit was provided by flights of broad steps of 
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vhicl 2 two still ezist, laid parallel to its sides. He conotudas that it was a 
sort of gikwrai tapering like a pyramid and with a stairway aBoecding along 
the sides and an open platform on the top on whioh an altar may have been 
erected like the great zihirraii of Ibfesopotamia, of which he conaidsts the 
Tower oi Babel to have been one. 

Amongst th^ Bmaller treasoies discovered by Dc. Marshall at Tasila is 
a most beantifally carved bead of the (^Sek god, X^onysns, of silver npotisse 
some three inohes across, which was moiuied upon a silver Cable stand 
similat to that of the statne of Hercnies, which Alexander the Great is said 
to have kept with him on his campaign. A delicious hronze statuette of a 
child, a few inches high, of Hellenistic workmanship, a finger ring with a 
lapiS'lazuIi intaglio representing a Greek warrior and engraved with an early 
Brabmi legend are among the finds, also elaborate gold earrings, gold 
pendants, gold obains and gold bracelets. Dr. Marshall assigns the bronze 
statuette to the middle of the first century B.C. and the lapis-lazuli ring and 
head of Blonysus which he consideiw the finest example of Greek work yet 
discovered in India to a centoxy earlier. Under the floor of another room he 
found an earthenware jar which proved to contain a small figure of the 
winged Aphrodite ezeonted in gold rspotMsa, a gold medal lion bearing the 
figure of a Oupid, a gold necklace, a number of jacinths cut sn cahiichcm and 
engraved with figaiee of Artemis, Cupid, etc., and most important of all a 
aeries of silver coins of the Parthian epoch belonging to kings, who have not 
previously been known. Among other articles also recovered were a email 
iron trolley running on four wheels, perhaps a Parthian's go-cart or perambu¬ 
lator, a handeome copper jug with lid and handle and some copper spoons and 
forks, a small Corinthian column exquisitely modelled in fine terracotta, 
some chalcedony and copper seals engraved with various devices and a 
number of stone vessels and dishes carved with different designs. 

. The lecturer closed his remarks with an espression of bis indebtedness 
to the Punjab Government and particularly to Mr, Renoof, the Deputy Com- 
miesioner of Rawalpindi, and Colonel Maolagan for the readiness with which 
they had assisted all his plans and the practical help which they had given 
ip many diBcolti ^.—Madras Mail. 


SOME NOTES ON THE OTJLTIVATION 
OF TOBACCO AND BETEL-VINE IN 
SALEM DISTRICT 

Thb crops grown by the vations races of mankind are of no small ethoo' 
graphic interest. Agricnltnre is mosEasily undertaken in tropical lands; 
and it is probably in the tropics that the arts of husbandry had their first 
origin. In desert countries, and regions that are subject to periodic drought, 
agriculture can only ficurish by the aid of irhgatioo. In temperate latitudes 
sunshine is not plentiful, and the natural fertility of the soil is less, and 
hence in such areas agriculture can only be carried on by improving on the, 
methods and impleznents that suffice for the more favourably situated lands 
of the tropics. 

^ricuUuie is an ait of extieme antiquity, and dates back to the 
Keolithic age. ‘In the remains of the aucient lake*dwellings of Switserlaod 
grains of wheat and barley have been found, in some cases made into a 
sort of unleavened cake. Fruits like the apple and pear are also found, 
sometimes out in hall and dried for winter use. Shreds of woven fiax are 
also found together with atone implements of a very early type.’ * 

It is probal^ that agricultoie began with the ogltivatioa pf food plants 
from shoots and that cultivation from seeds, which requires muoh more 
labour, ingenuity and foresight is a latex development. The tropics offer 
a great variety of plnnts which ace easily grown from shoots, the most 
important being the plantain and the manioc. The principal food plants 
grown from seed are, in the tropics, maize (North America), millet (Africa 
and India), and rice (Maritime Asia), iu temperate latitudes, wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, and also maize. In temperate coaoiries where rain is fairly 
evenly distributed the potato is the most suitable crop. In temperate regions 
of summer rains aie the gieat wheat-lauds of the world, in temperate* 
regions of winter rains, cereals are grown as a winter crop and usually 
require irrigation, and fruits such as the vine, olive, fig, orange, lemon, peach, 
apricot, pomegranate, come to perfection. 


1 B«e Pr^eaior k. 9’. Heiberttoii'Si tfaft oai Mi Wcrk, |. Tl. 
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la its earliest stages the cultivation of plants must have been of Ter 7 
minor importance in supplementing the food supply yielded by hunting and 
fishing, and was probably carried on exclusively by the women-folk. The 
more primitive the husbandry, the more it is left to the women and scorned 
by the men; as the art of agiicultnre advances and the nomadic habit 
declines, the men take a larger share in the field work. 

Ferbaps branches and shoots thrust into the ground as the framework 
or walls of primitive hots or as a rude fencing may have sprouted and 
suggested the earliest plantations, or the seeds of wild grasses gathered in 
Che jungle and hxooght to the camping ground may have suggested the 
begiuniogs of husbazidry. The arts of primitive man begin by imitating 
nature and progress by improving on her. 

Kace borrows from race, not only the plant species which it cultivates, 
but also the methods and implements of agriculture that it employs. 
Hence Che comparative study of agticolCute may afford valuable evidence 
on that infiuence of race on race which we call ‘ cnlture contact’, whether 
direct or indirect. The matweiH or ‘hoe'Spade* of South India is very 
similar in type to that used by the ancient Egyptians, and is utterly 
difierent from the spade of Western Burope; the similarity of type may 
or may not be due to cnltnis contact; the di&rence in type obriously 
suggests racial distinction. The seed-drill (perm), the weeding-plough 
(puntoka), and the hand-weeding implement are distinctive 

of Telngu and Eanareee agriculture, and are not in general use in the 
Tamil country. The use or avoidance of night-soil as a manure is of 
important ethnological significance among Dravidiao agricultural castes; 
the chief Tamil castes prohibit it, but many of the Eanarese Vakkiligu 
regard it as one of the most valuable aids to agriculture. Some crops, 
guch as wheat or plantains, are, subject of course to favourable climatic 
conditions, aJznoet world-wide in their distributiou. Others, such as pepper 
and betel, ace local and specialized, and in some areas iheic cultivation is, 
like a trade-secret, restricted to a few commuoities whose fikill is tran¬ 
smitted from father to son. hfaise and potatoes are familiar in South 
India, but it most not he forgotten that they ate indigenous to Horth 
America. Cotton and plantains are staple crops in the New World, but 
they have been imported thither from Maritime Asia. 

It is important to determine whether the plants, tools and methods 
in vogue in any particular commuoity are iodigenons or imported, and 
if imported, how and whence they came. One of the most astonishing 
ae(}iielB to the discovery of America was the spread of tobacco cultivation 
throughout the Old World. How and whence the Tamil ryot derived 
his ekili in the cultivation and curing of tobacco, whether he borrowed 
his methods or evolved them himself, is an interesting problem which 
can only be solved by a comparative study of his methods with those in 
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TOgne elsewhere- The ccltivation of the beW Tine is, I beliere, pectiliar 
to Indie, Indonesia, and Saetero Asia; II wonidbe interesting to disooTer 
whether its eastern spread is part of that eastward moTement of racial ' 
and ooUnral influences which has left eo deep an impresBicn on the 
cultore of Indonesia and Further India. The notes subjoined deal with 
the methods of tobacco and heisi cultiT&tion in Salem District. 

TOBACCO CULTIVATION 

Bain«fed tobacco is considered greatly superior in quality to that grown 
nnder irrigation, though the outturn is lees and the labour inyolTed greater. 
The following methods are employed in the cultiyation of rain^fed to^cc in 
the Sw€ta*nadhi Valley of Attilr taluk, Salem District. 

When the land has been 8U:£oiently ploughed, it is divided into 
rectangular plots each plot being travetsed by four trenches. The 

plonghing and preparation of the soil occupies about one*aiid*a*ha]f months, 
till the middle of February. 

Meanwhile, early in January, the seeds are sown two inches apart and 
one inch deep, in richly mannred seed-beds, watered every other day, and 
protected from the sun by the leaves of the cocoannt or palmyra palm, or by 
twigs of milh-hedge, pun{/am or dvdrant. The seed-beds must be kept very 
clean of weeds and should be weeded once or even twice a week. After fifteen 
days have elapsed from the date of sowing protection from the sun becomes 
unnecessary, and it ie enough if the seedlings are watered onoe every 
three or four days. About forty or forty-five days after sowing the seedlings 
are ready to be transplanted, and they are transferred to the furrows prepared 
for them; transplanting usually takes place in the evening; six or seven 
plants ate put into each furrow in two rows, each plant being opposite the 
gap between nearest two in the opposite row thna: —There- are 
nsnsdly twenty-five plants to a plot, and 12,500 to an acre. 

After transplanting, the seedlings are watered once in three days till they 
are about six inches high. The soil round them is then hoed over and weeded. 
They are then watered once in five days, and when they attain a height of 
one foot, the hoeing and weeding are repeated. For about a week after this 
the plants are left unwatered, and then they ate watered at interval a of four 
or five days till the crop is cut. 

When the plants are about one foot six inches high, blossoms begin to 
form : at this stage the top of each plant is nipped off; no flowers are per¬ 
mitted to mature, except such as are required for next season’s supply of 
seed. The removal of flower buds is foUowed by the appearance of lateral 
shoots or ‘ snckere ’, and these also must be regularly removed. Notmore than 
ten, or at most twelve, leaves should be left on each plant. Light showers are 
favourable; heavy showers are injurious; but the worst enemy of the tobacco 
grower is a hail-storm, which means the annihilation of the crop. 
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From sowing to catting tobfrcoo takes about six mootbs to matuie; the. 
crop is cut therefore in Jane.' Catting takes place in the erening, the 
stems being cat two inches from the groosd with the leayes on them. The 
cat plants are left in situ through the night, and at 8 a.m. nest morning 
the; are heaped together, the plants of about five plots being thrown into 
oae heap: at 5 p.m. the; are again scattered, to be heaped again next 
mornings These operations ate repeated daily, usuall; for about a week, in 
some localities for a month. 

In the Taumampatti area, after a week of this espOBUie to the night air, 
the plants are hung up in houses or sheds. If space permits, each plant ijs 
suepeuded separately, but if space is insufficient, several plants may be hnng 
on one cord, one below the other, in each a way that the; ma; easily be 
l^nlled down. After hanging for twenty, or twenty^five days the leaves become 
completely dry. The plants are then taken down, spread on palmyra leaves 
ahd covered with varagu straw. Over the straw more palmyra leaves are laid, 
and over the leaves are piaffed heavy timber and stones. After being sub¬ 
jected to presBore for four or five days, the weights, straw and palm leaves are 
removed, the tobacco is turned, and pressed again in the same way ; sometimes 
some butter-milk or conn try vinegar is sprinkled on the leaves each time 
they are tamed. These processes are repeated five or six times, at intervals 
of four or five days. The leaves are then removed from the stalks, bundled, 
and again subjected to pressure for some fifteen days. The bandies are then 
picked over; all small, ill formed or spoiled leaves are removed and reserved 
for home consumption; the temainder are made into bandies of about 
two handled and fifty leaves each for the market; about five hundred such 
bundles go to a cart load. The wholesale price of a cart load varies accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the tobacco from Bs lOD to Bs IfiO—the average being 
Bs 12$ or four annas a bundle. 

The seasons for irrigated tobacco ate not everywhere the same as in the 
Tammampatti area. In Tiruchengsdn talnk it is sown in Adi or Avsoi (mid 
July to mid September), transplanted after abont sixty days in. Pnratt&si, 
Ai^isi or Eartigai (mid September to mid December), and harvested is Tai 
(January, Febrnaiy) or later. In Salem it is sometimes sown in Kfixiigai or 
Margali (mid November to mid January), and transplanted in Tai or Maei 
(mid Jannaty to mid hlatcb). In Uttankarai it is transplanted in Tai, and 
harvested in Chittrai (April—May). The method of cultivation and curing 
differ very little, however, from that above described. 

Bain-fed tobacco is sown in nurseries usually in Avani (Angns^Septem- 
ber), transplantii^ takes place according to season and locality in Forattasi or 
Arpisi (September to November), the plants being kept in the seed-bed some- 

‘ Tb9leaT«earo eooiiderod zuton vh«& tjis texme« bMOUM pU)olat«d uid of ••Cwk green 
coloni nth yellowish blotohel. 
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times foe ditj d&ys; tHa czop ie cat in M&rgali or T&i (December to Febiuar;), 
or even later. Tbe preparation of the soil is similar to that adopted ^itb 
imgated tobacoo, when transplanted the plants are set ^der apart than those 
of irrigated tobacco, and they require to be protected from the aun, 'with 
twigs, leaves or branohes, for fifteen or twenty days. They mnst he watered 
for three or fonr days, the water being nsnally ponied from pots. In the third 
week after transplanting the groend is hand'hoed, and this is done again at 
the end of the sizth or seventh week. At the end of the second month the soil 
is deep-hoed with a manottH. When the fower-shoots are removed, the tope 
are some times emeared with a drop or two of artaok or of the milky juice of 
the maday plant mixed with gingelly oil. This improves the fiavonrof the 
leaf. In coring rain-fed tobacco it is not necessary to hang it up, as in the case 
of irrigated tobacco. In Tirnchengodu taluk rain-fed tobacco, after the usual 
eight days' exposure to the night air, is sometimes exposed to the sun for two 
days, and the night air treatment is then extended for another fifteen days. 
It u then packed tight indoors for fi?e or six days, after which the leaves are 
separated from the stem, and the pressing processes then begin. 

THE BETEL-VINB. 

Betel U grown on clayey soil on which paddy has been previously raised; 
land recently cultivated with sugarcane or plantains should be avoided. The 
presence of lime in the aoil is considered favourable to its growth. 

In the Plains the land is flooded in the month of Tai (January and 
February), and trenches are dug one foot wide, one foot deep and three 
feet apart, the earth taken from the trenches being heaped on the intervening 
spaces. The land then remains dry for a month. In hl&si (February^ 
U^rch), four or five days after fall moon, the trenches are flooded, aod 
the mtervebing spaces are sown with seeds of a^aUi {Suhania grandi^<i) in 
two hows, four laches apart. For four months walw is haled daily from the 
trenches on to the ogatH seedlings, and insects and weeds are carefully 
removed. In Yaiyftsi (May—June) the betel cuttings are planted and covered 
with straw for forty days. The cuttings, when planted, are about eighteen 
inches io height. For about fifteen days dry powdered cow-dung or other 
manure is added and covered up with mud. Shortly afterwards the agaid sap¬ 
lings are stripped of their leaves, except for a dozen or bo on the top. The vines 
are trained ovoi the opaUi poles, and tied to them with IcSrcki grass. In the 
Bfll&ghSt the method is slightly different. The ground is subjected to three 
or four, or even five or tee, preliminary plougbiogs and is trenched before 
April. Planting of betel cuttings takes place between April and Sep‘ember. 
The planting should be completed before the Makha tain. The cuttiage are 
planted in pits, three feet 5g;uare and six feet apart, four cuttings being 
set in each pit. There are about 600 pits to the acre, or 2,000 plants. 
Shade is planted five or six months before the betel cuttings, the favourite 
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Bli&de plants 1)eing (bssidee the ubiqnitona, agaii^t Hunikht (or dram- 
stioi), ErythtvM indica AuiBomhax malabaricum. Sometimes additional 
protection is afforded b; planting plantains all round the garden. Manure is 
applied twice a year, Cor the 6rst time sin months after the vines are planted. 
The earth of white-ani hills is rained as a manure, as well as the dnng of 
sheep and goats. In Erishnagiii the procedure is similar, but the season is 
later, the preliminary ploughings being done between Hay and July, and the 
planting ot cuttings in Purattfisi or Arpisi (September to November), the 
Hasta Nakshatra of Parattftsi and the Swati Nakebatra of Arpisi being 
specially auspicious occasions. The cuttings are watered from pots till they 
strike root, and then they are irrigated once in dve, siz, or seven daye. The 
soil roxmd the vines is loosened once a year. 

The life of a betel garden in the B&l&ghat is said to be from twenty to 
tw^ty*five years, at the end of which the land shonld lie fallow for two years, 
and in the third year paddy may bo planted on it. The hist crop is cut in 
Eosiir on good soils two years, and on ordinary soils three years, after plant¬ 
ing; in Kilsbnagiri one year after planting, and in the Tal^hat ten months. 
The leaves are nipped off with a special instrument shaped like a large thumb¬ 
nail attached to a ring, which fits the drst joint of the thumb. The cut 
leaves are made np into bundles of 100 , wrapped in dried plantain leaves, and 
sent to the market as soon as possible. The leaves will keep fresh for a week, 
if occasionally dipped in water. In HosSr an acre of good land yields, it is 
said, Bs. 360 worth of leaves; coat of cultivation Be. 150, net profit Be. 200; 
in lEiishnagiri the cost of cultivation is estimated at Es. 200, and the net 
profit at Bs. 300. Till recently betel-vine cultivation was carried on by men 
of Sadara caste only ; in Krlshnagirl the Agamudaiy&rs and in the South the 
SoUya Vell&lars are specialdy skilled in the art. No Brahman or Pariah, and 
no one under pollution should enter a betel-garden, and whoever enters it 
must doff his shoes. Betel is the emblem of Lokshmi, 


T. J. B1CHABD8. 



LANJ3MARItS IN SOUTH INDIAN 
HISTORY 


{J. Uctwe before the Souih Indian AssociaHoHy btadTos, 

on Slumber S9,1914) 

BZ S. KfilSfiKABWAUt AJZAMaAB 

DuBitK? the last gnarter of a ceatary the stady of the hietocy of South 
India ae a dietinot history has made conaidetabie advance both through 
the work of the official departinests of investigation in this line and by 
the labours of disinterested workers in the field who have been doing the 
work as a labour of loze. A great number of inscriptions and copper¬ 
plates have been eatisfactorllj read and explained. Large finds of coins 
have been oollectedj catalogued and read. Eren exploration work oo 
important sites has been carried on. A large camber of important works 
of literature have been not only brought to notice, but several of these 
have also been published. Defects of detail and imperfections notwithstand¬ 
ing, the actual output of work is considetabie, though a great deal more 
remains yet to be done. It will not be nnptofitable, therefore, to pause 
and look back on the important leanlte achieved; to take stock as it were 
of the recent additions to our knowledge of tbe past if it be only to lee 
where more light is needed and what may probably have to be onr ^ortg 
in the immediate fQtuie 

It is almost twenty-five years since the first constmotive attempt was 
made to fix some mile-stones in the history of Tamil Literature I recall 
the incident with pleasure as it marks my entry into this line of eeguiry* 
the more so as it gives me the occasioa to pay my tribute of admiration 
to two departed worthies whose early death is a great loss to South Indian 
scholarship. They were both of them carried oil in the prime of Life, one 
of them at forty-two and the other not much older. These are the late 
Professor Sundaram Pillai of Travancoxe and Mr Y. Venkayya, Epigrapbist 
to the Government of India. I enjoyed the friendship of the one and my 
admiration for the learning of the other was no less for lack of personal 
acguaintancs. It was in tbe course of the discussion, sometimes very 
animated, between these two scholars that my interest was aroused while 
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jet b Ibe Jnsior B.A. Olass and even my occesiona] assistance was made tise 
of. Ur. Sundaiam Piiiai's wu almost a pioneer attempt and h&B had a 
following quite worthy of the model. ‘I owe it to Pr. E. Hultzach to 
acknowledge that the mception of this dissertation is dae entirely to him. 
Bnt for his freqnent and encomaging enquiries, it would never have been 
written. Having ventured to ascribe a higher auHsuiti/ io Samb»u2ha than 
m a review of the Ten Tamil Idylls in the magazine above named 
{The OhruHan CoUegt Magazine), 1 was asked to support my statement with 
facts, and in my endeavours to dc so ensued this essay/ In these clrcum' 
stances was laid the first mile-stone and it happened to be well and truly 
laid. 

Since 1891 then there have been various attempts in various directions 
and many more mile^stones have been similarly laid^some well and truly, 
and others not so well. Our pnrpose then is to examine what these are 
and to say how far they may be regarded as reliable for further work. 

The first reference that may be considered of a historical character 
is the mention of the three kingdoms of the South in the Edicts of Asoka, 
passmg over what literature refers to as the coming of ftshi Agastya to the 
Sontb, and the founding of Tamil grammar, if not Tamil literaturs itself. 
We cannot regard it so historical, b onr present state of knowledge oi 
Sanskrit literary history, that the Chera, Chola and Pandya had played each 
his part m the MahabharaUt war either in the fighting Ime or in the 
commissariat. Arjuna’a conquest oi the South and the marriage with the 
Pandya Princess belong to the same category m spite oi the fact that a 
realistic touch is given to the story by referrbg to Mapalcr as the Pandya 
capital. The Buddha’s commg to Ceylon is also beyond historical cognizance 
for the present. The references b the Edicts of Asoka have to be regarded 
as historical and are m rock-edicts II and XIII. As translated by Vincent 
A. Smith they stand as follows 

RocJc-Edict U 

' Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King, as well as among his neighbours, each as the Cholas, Fandyas, the 
Satiyaputra, the Eeralaputjia, as far aa Ceylon, Antiochns the Greek (Tfioa) 
king, or kings boxdaiiog on the said Antiochus everywhere has His Sac^ 

and Gracious Majesty the Eing made curative arrangements of two kmds_ 

curative arrangementB for men and curative arrangements for beasts, etc.’ 

RocTs—Edici ZIII 

' And this >8 the chiefest conquest m the opinion of His Sacred Majesty_ 

the conquest by the Law of Piety, and this, again, has been won by His 
Baored Majesty both in his own doznimons and b all the neighbouring rsalms 
^ far as sit hundred leagues, where the Greek (TSpa) king named Antiochus 
dwells, and north of that Antiochus to where dwell the four (4) kbgs severally 



Oftmed Ptolemy, Antigooae, Magas and Alexander; and in the Sontb the 
(realms of) Cholas and Pandyas, with Ceylon likewise and bore too, in the 
king’s dominions, among the YOnas and Kimbojas, among the l^ftbhapantia 
of Ngbhaka, among the Bhojas and Pi$ii^as, among the Andhras and 
Pnlindas—eTSrywhere men follow His Sacred Majesty’s instnictioD in the • 
Law of Piety. Bven where the enToys c! His Sacred Majesty do not 
penetrate, there too men bearing His Sacred Majesty’s Ordinance based 
on the Law of Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise the Law'. What calls for remark in these extracts is that the 
Efnperor regarded the Tamil Singdoms as lying ontside his dominions, 
but still serred by his messengers of the Law of Piety. There were 
others that did not afford this access. Such a statement can only mean 
that these were kingdoms on terms of friendly intercourse and, unlike 
the forest tribes in his own dominions, readily susceptible to influence foe 
good. 

Further light fails in this direction for centuries. We hare to turn our 
attention to another part of our neighbourhood for light and this time it 
comes from Ceylon. The Buddhist chromclea of Ceylon—particularly 
the Mahavazp^ft and the Dlpavam^a—bad not receiTed their valne till 
recently. They have no doubt been studied and edited; bat their actual 
valne could not be appraised by outside evidence to tbe extent necessary 
for a reliable estimate of their historical worth. The recent new edition and 
translation of the Msbayam^a by Professor Geiger of Erlangen, and his 
studies of the whole series of chronicles of Ceylon embodied in bis critical 
work Lipavam^a and Mah&Taqi^a, have thrown an amoont of mneh needed 
light upon this question, tbe results of which may be briery indicated 
as follows:—The Eing Vattag&mani ( 6 . 0 . ^9-17) was a great patron of 
Buddhism. In his reign there sprang up schisms in tbe Church and 
secessions' from tbe MahS?ih&re. An effort was made to bring back ' 
unity. ' The text of the three pitakas and the a(tokath& thereon did the 
most wise bhikkus hand down in former times orally, but since they saw 
that tbe people were falling away (from religion) the bhikkus came together, 
and in order that the true doctrine might endure, they wrote them down in 
books.’ This attakatha, the primary purpose of which was merely the 
exposition of tbs three pitakas or the Buddhistic canen, contained a certain 
amount of Church history as recorded from time to time the monks of the 

Mahivih&ra. It was this particular part that an attempt was made to 
put into epic form first in the Dlpavariifa, elaborated and perfected ae an 
epic in the MahSvam^a in the sixth century a.d. under L&Lbu^Sna. It is 
found recorded in the (^SJavamia that Zing D&thnseua, 

* datva sahsssao d!p9tnm l^pavsmdstQ Samtdisi' 

[bestowing a thousand (pieces of gold), ordered the writiug of a dlplka 
on the Dlpavup&a] 
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Th« attftkathft that bad been banded down by word of month to almoet 
the end of the first oentnry b.c. was set down in writing abont 20 n.o. 
TbiB and its continuation to about the middle of the third century a.d. formed 
the basis of the Blpavarpia. The same matter re&eiyed further and 
aomewbat fuller treatment in Buddbago^a’s introdnclion to the Samanta* 
pis&dika in the fifth oectury, and e^ic elaboration in the MahS.vaTp$a in the 
sixth century. The further contiuuation of this same chronicle and the 
various other chronicles both iu Ball and Singhalese bear unmistakable 
marks of tbeir indebtedness to the att^aths of the Maharibara monaBtery. 

The incident, referred to, of these canonical texts and coojuientariea 
having been committed to writing, and the manner in which the statement 
is made wonld go to dispel the notion that writing was not known in the 
south before about the third century a.d. at the best. This statement would 
refer only to Ceylon but the frequent intercourse between this part of Ceylon 
and the coasts opposite as well as certain other pieces of evidence, even 
epigraphical, the Asoka records and those in the AmaiAvati topes, would 
warrant the inference that South India was not behind the north in this 
important instrument of civiliratlon. What is more to the point in regard to 
our present concern is that the Ceylon ruler Vattagamaoi in whose reign this 
great event took place bad to make good his claim to rule in C«ylon against 
Tamil usurpers. For the first Tamil usurpation, however, we shall have to go 
back to 177 B.o. when two sons of a horse-freighter usurped the throne ; bat 
the most remarkable Tamil usurper was E|&ra as the chronicles call him, 
or FlSla dingam os he is popularly known, among the Tamils. Unreclaimed 
heretic that he was from the point of view of the Buddhist, he ruled so well 
that he earned the nnqnalificd approbation of the pious chronicleis. His date 
in Geiger's Scheme is 144-101 D.c. It is impossible with the means at onr 
disposal to say anything against that date which appears quite possible, 
since there is nothing on this side of the straits so far available either to 
confirm or refute this dating. 

Passing over various other incidents in the chronicles in which Ceylon 
comes into contact, generally hostile, with India which have left no echo on 
this side of the straits, we pass on to one Gajab&hn, King of Oeylon fi-n. 17X- 
198) according to Geiger’s Scheme. Except tbs founding of three or four 
vib&ras for the benefit of the pious Buddhists and the constmetioo of a tank 
on behalf of one of the many vibKras, the chronicle records nothing of this 
monarch. There is a Gajabfthu of Ceylon referred to in the Silappa^hik^cm 
who was so friendly to the Indian monarch of the west coast, the ‘ Sera 
Senguituvan that be was present at the consecration of the temple to Pattini 
at Yanji (modern Eo^ungalSr). Like his brother monarchs of the Cholaand 
Pandya he also erected a temple to the same goddess in Ceylon after he 
returned from India. These are the facts found in the epic. The 
question naturally would arise which of the two GajabShus known to the 
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>fahlYai5«a is the person likely to have come to India, the second centary 
|pne or the twelfth centnry one. We bars shown elsewhere* the CTidenee 
noth positiTe and negative opjnst the soppositioa that it is the latter. In 
regard to identifying the Gajab&hn of the Bilapfa£hik&Tam with the £;st of 
the nEime in Mah&vflinSft there have been considerable opposition based ohiefly 
on the nnxeliability of names and dates in the ME^fivam^a. Prof^or 
Geiger's researches have contributed largely to strengthen this identification 
while the researches of Dr. HuHtscb himself go to establish the general 
reliability of the chronicle in the latter part altbongh he does put in a note of 
oaution that hia demonstration of the reliahUity of a anmbcr of dates does not 
necessarily invohe his couTiction that all tbe dates are alike reliable. The 
researches of both these scholars show that as far as there are ontside checks 
available the dates appear to stand the test. In respect of others there are 
no such and in regard to some of these there are apparent inconeietencies. 
Admitting the force of all this, it would stiU stand to reason to consider that 
a monkish chronicler is not likely to fall into a bad blunder in respect of the 
name of a king who lived about 130 years before his time. The very silence 
of the Buddhist chronicle in regard to Gajabshu's Indian tour and his 
subsequent doings in religion which according to these chroniclers wonld be 
heretical in the extreme, seem to inspire confidence in the identification. 
We are not left altogether to this negative surmise. The Singhalese 
chronicles of Ceylon form a distinct group by themselvds and, though 
availing themselves of the earlier chronicles in ample measure, still 
embody traditions from other sonrees. Professor Geiger* finds 'it U 
remarkable to note what they (Singhalese chronicles) relate in agree¬ 
ment over the reign of GajahSbu'. They relate that he invaded India 
to recover the Oeylonese carried oft on a previons invasion by the Oholas.* 
He retamed bringing with him a colony of Tamil settlers, the alms-bowl 
of the Buddha and bad brought also (he foot ornaments of Pattiai Deri, 
etc.’ The general dreumstancee of the Ohoia kingdom at the time would 
make these achievements possible. The accounts of foreign writers, the 
conclusions drawn froto Tamil literature and an examination of the finds of 
Boman coins, etc., wonld point to the same conclusion. 

There has, eo far, been no reason shown against this except a vsgne 
disinclination to accept wbat the aotnal evidence leads up to. The late Hr. 
Venkayya would refer to the fifth century aj)., the period of the Sangam, 
while he admitted that the best period of Tamil Jitecature was the second and 
third century a.d. Others have followed with very much less show of argu* 
ment in their favour. Mr, L. D. Swamibkannu Pillai vrould refer the twin epic 

to the eiglh centoiy A.n. on astronomical 

1 by S. K., |p. SSS-t. 
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and would £ad ecpport in liKe AhhidAna Oh^t&*nani (Sasigam pnbli*. 
cation) in regard to GajabShQ being the surname of one of the cooteoiporarv 
Ceylon rulers. This is not supported by any one of the cbroniclss of Ceylo* 
so fat examined. Till more potiliYe evidence is brought against it this may 
be reckoned a mile-stone in Tamil literature and South Indian History. 
There is a body of literature which can well be exploited along with the 
works of the classical geographers with very good resvUts. This period of 
national vitality and literary efSoresoence passed into decayed national 
sentiment and literary decadence about the beginning of the fourth century 
wbicb dnds its echo in the Mah&vaip^ft fts well. This corresponds to the 
state of things both in the Dekhan and Kortbem India, is both of which 
alike there is a haze of uncertainty in regard to this very period. 

Prom out of this haze there shines forth an unlocked for gleam of light. 
For this again we ate indebted to the MabS.vazQ^a. In the reign of Pu$|ag&- 
inani (ICl B.c. to 77 B.o.) the king called together avast aesembly of Bbikkus 
from various Buddhist centres. Among them we find mention of a place 
called Pallavabogga, placed in the narrative between K&smira and Alaeanda, 
the City of theTonae. Immediately after this comes the monastery by the 
toad of the Vindhyan forest mountains. Professor (^ger seems inclined to 
locate this Alasanda in the Paroponisus or the Hindu Kueh, but we have to 
look for it rather on this side of the mountains into India. Bearing in mind 
that it is not safe to infer from the order of statement the geographical loca^ 
tion of places, it will still be permissible to locate this somewhere about' 
Bindh in which region there were Alezandrias enough, Karachi itself being 
among them, and Kandahar. The location of the Pallavabogga in this loca¬ 
lity is in keeping with the fact that about a.D. 180 the Aodhia King Gdta- 
miputra claims to have defeated the Pallavas along with the dokas and 
Yavanas. A little later, about a.d 150 Budrad&man had a Pal lava minister 
Snviiftka according to the Jnnagadh Inscription of Rndrad&man.^ It was 
from this position that they were moving gradually south-eastwards till at 
the time of the break up of the Andhra Power they are found in the region 
of Guntur. When the Dehhan power of the Andhras went to pieces about 
the middle of the third century a.d. these found themselves the heirs of the 
eastern part, as the Cbalukyae became heirs of the western. Of these two 
the Pal lavas seem to have made good their position earlier so that Samndra- 
gupta, in the course of his conquests, found them a well-settled power on his 
borders, XuvamahSraja Vishnugopa of Kancbi figuring in his Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of about a.d. 350, while there is no mention of the Cb&luk- 
yas at all. With this ruler the Pallavas come into a prominence which they 
maintained unbroken for a period of about four centuries, when they split up 
into a number of principalities which get easily swallowed up in the rising 
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' empire of the Cholae. This period of PaUata ascendezLc; is one of veif great 
importance in the history of India. We are none the Ubs left, for this 
important period, with only two mile^stones of anything like a reliable 
character. The one is the age of TimgBana Sambhanda and the other of 
Tirumangai Alvftr. When all available material is thoroughly exploited it 
will be possible to look forward to more. 

One remarkable featnre, however, is that in the ^angam literature so 
called there is not the faintest echo of anything that will give a bint of this 
Pallava ascendency. The only name at all answering to that of the Pallava 
is that of the Too^amSn I|andirayan of Kanchi, the story of whose origin 
la echoed in a tenth century inscription tracing the Pallava genealogy to the 
liahahkcrata hero A^vatt&man throngh a KsgaPciccees. This dream* 
stance alone wonid refer this literstnre as a whole to a period anterior to 
VishnugCpa of Eaiicbi. Well preserved tradition and some of the hymns of 
Sambandba ' himself couple the name of S&mbandba with one Siruttondar 
who took a prominent part in the destruction of the Ch&lukya capital V Btipi 
about A.n. 640 by the Pallava Narasimhavarman L Appar was an elder 
contemporary of TiiugSana Sambhanda and these are two of the TevSiam 
hymners, SundaramCrti being the other. It is possible to group others 
round these, and thus mark out a body of literature as heloogiog to this 
age. This is Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai’s mlle^stone. ' 

There is another mile-stone hardly less important, but one which had not 
received the attention that it deserved of the late lamented scholar. This ta 
Tirnmangai Alv&r. In his decad on the Visbpu temple Ashtabujam at 
Eancbi he refers to a Yairam9gba who received the submission ' of the ruler 
of the people of Ton4^man4^lam and whose army lay around the city ot 
Eanchi.'* The late Mr. Veokayya'e reference to this seems bat a half¬ 
hearted admission that this personage can be no other than the mshtra- 
kuta Pantidurga Vairamdgha for whom, according to Dr. Fleet, there is only 
one daCeA.D. 756 available. He was overthrown by his mole soon after. 
It is his attack upon Eancbi under the last great Pallava ruler Nandivarman 
Pallavaiualla that brought about the downfall of their ascendency in the 
South. 

There are thus three landmarks which we have noted before the 
age of the Gbola ascendency in the South for which there is abundant 
material in the shape of inscriptions recently read and published. It is the 
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age aniecedeni to aj>. ioO that lacks those oatstaodicg featoros which 
wotild make bistoiioal investigation a matter neither of great difficulty nor of 
nncertainty. Even in regard to these three there is a considerable volume of 
doubt and dissent arising various causes. While the late Mr. Venkayya 
was quite prepared to admit that tha Augustan Age of Tamil literature may 
he referred to the second and third centuries of the Christian era, he would 
refer the epic Silappadhikaravt—ManimikhaUti to the fiith-eentury ibP. 
Mr. Swamikkannu Tillai would bring these to the seventh or eighth century 
a.n. on the basis of the astronomical data fnmished by the works in question. 
Whatever may be the final verdict on the question in regard to this 
epic in particnlar, three independent lines of investigation would agree to 
the period indicated by me, the second century a.n. and a part of the third, 
as the period of ^angam literature so called. These are the results of my own 
investigatiDns and those of the late Mr. Eanakasabhai Pillai in the said 
literature, and give a picture of South Indian, politics which could, from the 
known historical circumstances, be ascribed to that age and to none else. A 
study of the classical geographers and the MahUvarp 60 . itself would support 
this position so fat as they bear upon this matter.* Mr. Sewell's investigation 
on the coin-finds in South India show that a very brisk trade was carried on 
between this part of India and theBoroao Empire from the foundation of 
the Empire to the days of Nero a.d. 68 , and continued, thox^h much less 
briskly, to the days of Oaracalla a.d. 2X7. Its cessation after this date can 
be accounted for by the disrnption of the kingdoms of the south, as well as 
that of the Andhra. As against a general volume of evidence of this 
tendency it will be unjudicial to urge a single detail of a negative character 
where the chances of erisor are greater. 

In regard to the second landmark there seems a fair nnanimity of agree¬ 
ment though it is based partly on tradition * of no higher authority than 
others of the kind. There is so far no valid reason to donbt it both from all 
that is now known of the general character of the period and of the special 
features since brought to notioe, though much of the argument in Mr. 
Sundaram Pillai's thesis has become out of date. 

' 1 7i49 I^ia, pp. VO-74. 
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Iq regard io the third there have heen critieisrce of TarJoas kinds, but the 
conclusion has so far remaiued noshaken. Some of these criticisinG happen 
to iUnstraCe 7ery well wh&t historical research should not be, and I n3a7 be 
ezcuaed if I mention one or two of them. There is a passage io Tiromangai 
AlT&r’s ^itiyaliruma^al which reads ;— 

QugBsu QisiigcgQt^j^uu 

gggri fSL^^snk dtkQuo^^ 

estf'iT u t 

* V&saTadatt& of the fine bodice, well known of all. relinquishing ail her great 
wealth, went* away, on the high way, with the garland-shcnldered and 
manacle-footed prince, her lover. All in the town, alas I laughed at her in 
derision.* 

From this statement of the AlvSr regarding V&savadatt& a ready 
inference, thoi^h not nunatoral, is drawn that the Alvftr most have been 
posterior to Snbhandbu the author of the romance YSsavadattfi. This 
implies two presomptione neither of which is tme. The hist is that the 
story of Vssavadatt&’s elopment is accessible only in Subbaadhu*e VasavadattS, 
and the other i^ that the Xlv&r drew from that source. Till both oi 
these can be substantiated by adequate reasoning or by positive evidence 
they will have to be ruled out oi court as of so value in regard to the 
Alvar’s date. The Fai 9 Kci Brhatakathft, vationsly ascribed to the first, fourth 
and fifth centncies contained the story. There is a Tamil version of it which 
is probably a translation, also regarded an early work. Salid&sa knew of 
this and regarded the affaix of such folklore importance that he ascribes 
it as an attribute to the old townsmen of Avanti' io the hfeghaduta. 

81. 5T5[ij^e+>qr I 

iPlOTTf I 

5r9: 1 

<4 

1 Pt&pfST&nMoodiyanakatiiA kSvidft ST&mAVrdOb&a, 
aDniftt&poxnn ‘ dUniS lim Tii4Ujai 
8valplbb.lib« >u&hikritapliftlt5VftrgiQ5digimgi^t&atm 

hvtMnivft dlv^ k&atim»t UmIacb ttam 

Pndb73US7aprl7«duhit4EBai V&tn njotre i4b2S 
HugUnta^mms noisx ibhSUta tufftivk r&gfSAb 
AlrSd-bbrlQt4h kil* oA^rib^Cftmbbk moipftty&dtfpa* 

Pjfe ^p ntfl nrMnftjfti j&a87Btc4 b4adbQoabbi$a4b, 
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T'here are Eshi^jnSndra’s and Soxnad^viv’s veraiong in Sanskrit of the Bfbai* 
kath& of eleventh and twelfth cenhuiea not to speak of the Kepal version re¬ 
cently brought to light. Mr. ^arasimhachar has recently brought to notice 
a reference to a Sanskrit Sonth Indian version of an early Qanga King, 
Dmvinita by name,* There is besides the traditional vogne of a striking in¬ 
cident like this. From which of these sources did the Alvu draw and what ii 
there in the reference itself to indicate the clue ? On the face of it, it seems 
impossible to point to any particular sonree or draw any definite inference. 
Yet a definite inference is actually drawn and put forward in quite a ponti¬ 
fical fashion. As this critic does not show himself to be possessed of the 
fundamental qnalification of a critic, an nnderstandiiig of the positions 
oriticiaed, it is not worth while to pursue the matter further. 

Mr. Swamikannu Filial, who did me the honour of sending an advance 
proof copy of his paper in the journal of the &onth Indian Association, 
would date the Alvfir a qaarier of & century later, on an examination of the 
horoscopic details available for the Alv&r. The results arrived at by him are 
vitiated by two defects : (1) the borosoopic details ate of no more anthenticity 
than other details as they are taken from the same sources, (2) bis results 
do not give all the available dates during the possible centuries. Hence the 
results cannot yet he accepted as final. There seems no objection, however, 
to ascribing him to the eighth century of the Christian era. 

In spite of differences concerning details there is a concensus of opinion 
in regard to the period, that is, the eighth century a.d. for this Alv&r. This 
givee ns the third mile-stone so far. 

The next mile*atone worth noting here is the age of Mandal^^urufa, 
the anihor of the S^ldSfiwiyinigantu. He calls himself a disciple of 
Gnoabhadia and states that he composed the work using the material both 
in the Divftkaram and Pingalandai to provide a work easier for learners. 

fiSiffQwi gioffQajQuirw 

Lf4i0^giu> u<^ Qua0^9s^ 

uifi^^cstr <3ufr&m9mOais»9i 


I Ur. N. vcpuld t«{«s th« plate w qQwttea te rinh centucy a.u: dabdSvftteeftkit&na,. 
dSvfthb&rati—clbkddht. TadSakftthoQa, eW. SttAS (1918), 889. 
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^«(5v Ouirm^^ifiil 9»ff,4aatr 

i^ajiiSt^ OstifuQ^eks^i 

0 (^dLfajfi 

ufi^9^i uorfi^k^ter 

This GKmabbadia, Mr. T. S. Euppasami SasCti has shown to be a con* 
temporary of the B&shtrakata kiog ^kfilavarsa Erishaa II by extracts from 
Jaina works. Dr. Fleet has noted that the earliest synchmoous date for 
this monarch ie a.d. dS8 and the latest a.d. 911-2. A Sanskrit commenLary 
on Ghinabhadra’e S^tm&nufftaana describes him as the preceptor of Krishna II 
when Tavaraja. Ganabhadra hnishsd his Utt&rapnr&na in the year Pingala 
coupled with Saka 620 with a date falling in a.d. 597. This is probably 
the work referred to in the penultimate line of the last verse from Mandala* 
psra^a quoted above. It leaves no doubt then that the Eriabnat&ya referred 
to in the following is this Akalavarsa Ezisboa Hot the li&strakuta dynasty. 

umLJMji umuwi^ 

insrtirr^earssar 

SbfBBTtf^ijfrV/rkr S^ilt^ar fifaJsamrQu^fi 

Mandalapurusa and the d&dftmapinighantQ may thus be referred to 
a.D. 900 ox thereabonts, and the Divakaram and Pingalandai to a period 
considerably anterior to this. 

Passing on to the period of Chola ascendency, we have a number of 
historical dates and facts to mark onx path: but so far as these come into 
tonch with literstnie they are neither too many nor too definite. The period 
of EantJ&r&dittan Chola, who is counted among the $aiva devotees is known 
to be between a.D. 950 and 972. The next landmark woold, however, be the 
ViraBOliyam which was composed daring a.d. 1053-1070, with a commentary 
following close upon this. In the nest reign and dnriog the second decade 
of the next century was composed the Salingattapparani of Jayaogondan. 
Adiy&rkunaU&T most have followed soon after, and following him come Ottek* 
kilttan in the period coveted by the reign of Enlottnnga II and Bajataja II. 
There is good ground for holding that Eamban and Pngalendi flourished in 
the same period as well. The reign of Enlottunga III is marked by the pn> 
duction of the Tamil Crrammar Mannul in about aj>. 1202. 

These vrould be quite enough landmarks fox starling a systematic arrange* 
ment of the literary and historical material available for South Indian 
history, and there is great deal of room for useful and nnosteutatious 
work in this diiection. There is absolutely no reason for fanatical assertions 
and contradictions in an enquiry like this which ought to fosEer a judicial 
habit of mind more than anything else. This disolplins is snlficient reoom- 
pense for the time and trouble that may be bestowed upon it, provided the 
work be carried out on an organized plan. 
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THE MNEMONIC VALUE OF THE 
NAMES OF THE INDIAN 
MUSICAL SCALES 


Bt Tsi Bev. Edwabd P. Biob, b.a. 

TSBBB is an interaebing faot about tha saranty-two Bcalea of Hindu muslo 
which a asms to be leas known than it ought to be. I have seen no refe> 
rooce to it in any English hook; and Mr. Pox Stran^ways in hie recent 
elaborate treatise on ' The Music of Hindustan *is as silent on the subject 
as his predecessois. I have, therefore, thonght it worth recording in the 
pages of the journal of the Mythic Society, wbenoe it may reach others ' 
interested in the subject. 

The fact that I refer to is that the names of the Scales, as used at 
least in South India, haTe a mnemouic value, so that from the mere 
name of a scale one is able to state its place in the list and the musical 
intervals of which it consists. 

The mnemooic system is that known as the Ka-ta-pa-yddi Sankhyd, 
which gives a numerical value to the consonants of the Sanskrit alphabet. . 
It is familiar to epigraphists, bung need sometimes in the dating of inscrip¬ 
tions. It is also used in treatises on Astronomy and Astrology, and to 
mark the leaves of manuscripts. The rule is given in the following 

Kddvmva pddupancka yddyash^u 

Iiyakshar»idn onkaniffl gaiH 





42 


that is:—^Beginoing £tom lea coont nine, from nme, frompa fivs, and 
from ya eiglit; this gives the ntimerica) Talnea of the letters, which must 
be ret^ backwards/ It results in the following Bcbeme,^ach number being 
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of the 

letters below it 
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In CTer^ case the first consonant of a word gives the unit, the second 
gives the figure in the tens column, and so on, the Dumbsrs being read 
from right to left. To illustrate it from the List of Musical Scales 
'given below,— ' 

in ^anab^gi, k si, n = 0; value 01 s 1 

in Ifi^akaptiya n ^ 0, $ s 1; value 10 

in i^arasilsgi s = 7, r a 2; value 27 

In conjunct letters the general rule is for the consonant la4t iowidtd to be 

the onlf one counted. In this cespeot, however, there is an unfortunate 
irregularity in the Lriet of Scales. Nos. 2,17, 46 conform to the rule ; but in 
Hob. 16, 46, 54, 57 and 66, the jirsf consonant is the one reckoned. It woxild 
sot be difficult to replace these names by others conforming to the nsnai 
practice. 

A.S the palatal nasal is not used except in combination with another 
consonant, it follows that the dental n is the only practicable representative 
of zero. Hence all the names of which zero is the unit figure (10,20, 30, etc.) 
must begin with N. Or conversely, every word beginning with n must 
represent a multiple of 10. Also all the names from 1-9 must have n as 
their second consonant, as zero is required in the tens column. 

Althongb 2 can be represented by th, ph or r, yet r is by far the 
most common of these consonants. Hence we find it as the second consonant ; 
in all the names in the list from 21>29 ; and also as the first consonant in all 
names of which 2 is the unit (12, 22, 33, 42, etc). 

How, as the Scales are arranged aystematically, each variable interval 
being in tom given first in its smallest character and then in its larger ones, 
the vfhole seventy^two names fall into twelve sets of aiz each; and also into 
two sets of thiity'Siz each, which last exactly correspond to one another. 
It follows that to know the name of a Scale is to know not only its place in 
the complete list, bat also the arrangement of its intervals. 

It will be seen that this mnemcoio value of the names answers the same 
purpose as the and th^Zey Signature in European music. If a series 
of notes is written down in staff notation, the singer does not know in which 
of at least sixty different ways is is to be sung, nntil he is told is which of 
fifteen possible keys and in which of the foor oommoc eU/s it is written 


Tbeee are, therefore, given at the beginning of the line. Similarly in Indian 
masie, if a aeries oi notes ie written down in notationi it may be 

eimg in a large variety of ways, ontil we know the Scale {m^fiharta or 
nile^jttnyo) ; and this Is given by the ranemoaic. 

It is only fair to add that, as far as I can learn, very little nse is made of 
this mnemoiuo value of the names; and indeed it seems to be naknown 
to most Tndiftn singeiB. Very few Indian singers are acquainted with the 
t}i4ory of Husic. They learn the raga$ and their miirechonas by ear and 
repetition, fust ae moat people ordinarily pick np an air by hearing it snog 
and singing it over and over, and are quite noable to expound its structure. 
Hence it is the name of the raga, and not the name of tbe scale, that is given 
at tbe head of a piece of Indian music. 
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■ BHUT4 WORSHIP IN THE WEST COAST 

^OUB of the simple ianooent folke on the west coast heUeve in the manifold 
activities of the BhBtas (imaginary devils) in cansing distress to them ; and 
in order to propitiate sneh creatures temples are dedicated to them on small 
knolls generally far away from haman babitatione. Such shrines nsnally 
consist of square shaped mud baildings having four, sided gahle roofs. 
The shrine, therefore, is a square hall with practically nothing in it. Bui 
some Bhufa temples are oblong shaped with a small thatched portico in 
front. The following is a description of one such on a rise near Malleswsa 
(ten miles north of Eudremokb) in Mysore Provinoe. Some quaint observ* 
ances prevail in this locality in connection with the BhSta worship and 
they also will be detailed below. 

The temple at Malleawar is an oblong hall, 20 ft. x 12 ft. with two 
entranoes on the oast and north sides. About twenty feet in front of the 
temple (i.e. on the east side) there are two upright stumps of wood, three 
feet,high, driven into the ground two yards apart. Just beyond the 
enclosure os the east side are two little sheds eoDtainiug each a wooden 
seat raised on fonr small bamboo support s. AU these ^ave an enclosure, 
like a temple prSkSram on a miniature scale. (yid$ sketch, 5gs. 1*8.} 

Inside this BhCta temple I noticed three wooden seats one facing east 
sojA the other two the north point of the compass and having each a 
sword planted on them in the centra. Figs. 4 and 5. These are the 
places for the deities which require propitiation once a year during the 
month of Vaiyasi (May). The three belbmetal wgrahas that represent the 
deities are named Fodamonthoyt, and Kukkilanili<tyi. They 

are in the custody of the pitjari aud are bcought to the temple only daring 
the special pu^a in Yaiyasi. During this worship the Ishta-Dfwita takes the 
eastern facing seat and the latter two are made to occupy the northern seats. 
The expense of the worship works up to about Bs. 100, and forty-eight 
houses share this expense. Each house contributes two ibudufftot (a small 
measure) of oil, one kolaga of rice (ten seers), three eocoannta, twenty-five 
plantain fruits and two annas in cash. 

The granting of relief from any distress already affeotlag the people is 
^accomplished through the rdedium of three ‘Hambatbravas* (a set of low 
caste people) of Mala village in the South Canara District. They ace obliged 
to be present on the occasion as they receive gold bangles for their trouble 


i onoe a year. They arrive ptinctnally on the evening of the special worship 
■' Say. Two of them take an active part while the third ecnstiiutee the helper. 
. The foTcdei bathe, paint themselves with saffron colonred araenical paint, 
and put on the jewels and the leg ornaments (Gaggare, fig. 6) helonging to 
the temple. Imm diately with the permission of devotees they start the 
ahow, and allow themselves to he possessed hy the devils. Eacli one takes 
np a five pointed lighted torch in eaohhand, dances about and tries to burn 
his head with the fiames. They are, however, forbidden to do so by the 
devotees, and are further requested to name their (devotees) faults. The 
two then remove the torches from their beads, and after sitting on the two short 
wooden stumps in front of the temple they proceed to question the misdeeds 
of the devotees dons during the year. Then the devotees beg of them to be 
excused and promise to set matters straight. The ' Hambathravas ’ also 
^ styled ‘ Darsikas' eay * Aye ’ to this, and then drink the tender cocoanuts 
t Applied to them. Immediately they are dispossessed of the devilish iosplra* 
) tioQ. For their trouble the two chief actors get Rs. d while the helper gets 
* nothing. 

'' After spending the whole night on the hillock in this manner, the three 
'Hambathravas' return to their homes the next morning after going the 
round of the temple behind the deities who are now mounted and drawn on 
^^ three wooden vahanams representing the tiger, the leopard and the horse—all 
' painted gaudily and fixed to small planks mounted on four small wheels. 
' The poses of the dammy tiger and the leopard exemplify the quaint notions 
' the people of these parts have of such creatures. The annexed sketch has 
'.the figure of the leopard (fig. 7). The deities are afterwards removed to the 
' house of the pujari for safe custody. 

It is only the male population of the villages round about that partake 
in this sort of devil worship. The women folk are forbidden to enter even 
the temple prccinots lest they should be deprived of their offspring, if any, 
and also made barren from that minute onwards. 

If I was also informed that a similar devil worship takes place at the feet 
(of the hillock dmdng Zaribikai (Kovember) when the deities are seated on 
^Bpecially erected llaUhans and where also the 'Hambathravas' take their 
fcshare of acting. During Cbitra.Poumami (the full moon period in the 
^xuonth of Ghitbirai) these three deities are taken on palanquins to the 

f ‘^''famous car festival at Samse. 

> The two little sheds located just outeids the enclosure of the £h3ta 
^ temple at Malleswac also have their devil worships ou the same night in 
‘"‘Vaiyasi- Seven minor deities (servants of the three major gods mentioned 
;-above) are carried by men and stationed on the two little wooden platforms, 
vAnother set of low class people called the * Pandavas' (untouchables), four In 
r number, come fcomMarasanige near Ealasa in Kysore Province, and they 
V'^form similar feats in front of the smaller deities. They ore not much 
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pfttronisdd bjr people and they aie paid 7x4 annas, Le. Be. t«12-0 iA 
their tronhJe. 

The people in these wilds h^eve very much in the workings of the 
devils, so pnch so that every natural phenomenon is construed to be tbe 
manifestation of the power of the Bbfita. Once 1 observed a villager suddenly 
stopping in the middle of his morning walk and gazing with awe at tbs rise 
of two thin colomns of miety vapoor from wooded ravines. Wben questioned, 
he replied that one represented the male ' Atla * {devil) and the other the 
female. Perhaps if be had waited there long enough, I daresay be would 
have seen several of the child * Attas ’ as w^ 

P. SAMPAT ITENGAB. 




FISHING, HUNTING AND FOWLING 

Tsb following Qotes on the methods of fishing, hnnting and fowling in 
vogue is Saiem District may be of jotareet to readers of the MyiHc Soci&ty'i 
Journal^ and 1 that otliei* observers may thereby be induced to record in 
the pages of the Journal tha results of their observations of similar practicee 
prevailing in other parts of the Madras Presidency. 

There are five hinds of net commonly in use in the 
Piehitif district. They are made at home by the Sembadavars 

themselves. 

(1) a circolar cast^net, conical in shape, and 14' in dia¬ 

meter. The meshes (kan or ' eyes ’) ate wide. Three strands of No. 40 
cotton thread are used to make it. Bound the edge of the cone runs a stout 
ootd, OQ which several hundred iron weights are threaded like beads. Thia 
marginal cord is attached to fifty-one strings, which unite in threes at a die* 
tance of one foot from the edge. The resulting aeveuteen cords pass within 
the net through a small ring in the apes of the cone, so that the margin of 
the net can be drawn inwuds and upwards at will. In throwing, the upper 
folds of the net are caught up in the right haud, and the lower portion of the 
net is so arranged with the left haud and right elbow, that all the weights 
hang free. It requires some skill to throw it so that the weighted cord strikes 
the surface of the water on a fully extended circle. When the net has sunk 
to the bottom, the fishermau crawls round its edge, and feels for the fish it 
contains by gently patting it. As soon as he catches a fish, he puts it in a 
little net bag called sikkal, about 15” deep and 30” wide at the bottom, with 
a circular mouth 5” in diameter. This bag he carries in his w&ist-eord. As 
he proceeds, be folds the margin of the net inwards, and when the margin it 
folded to about 3' from the centre he draws together the seventeen interior 
cords and lifts the net onto the bank, where he turns out the rest of bis 
booty. This net is used in both rivers and tanks, in from S' to 5' of water. 
In it are caught small carp, cat-fish, loach, etc. 

(3) V^ndu^talai, used only in rivers when in fresh. It is about 50' 
long and 3' to 4' wide. One edge is weighted with earthen sinkers; to the 
other fioats of Etytfwina strieta' are attached. The mesh is wide, and, 
for weaving the net, three strands of No. 50 thread are used. The net is 
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atietched across fcho conrse of the riTer, and three or fonr fishermen start a 
beat fifty yards or so niHStream; sboQtlog and strikmg the water with heavy 
& poles, they work steadily towards the net, and there secve their prey. 
The fishes caoght are aimilar to thoee obtained by the first method. 

(3) Ottu-kacchSl or OUukkU‘9aiai, the frame of this net ie like a bow, 
the chord of the arc beuxg S' 8" long, and ^e distance from the centre of tbs 
chord to the centre of the arc 2' 4". The net itself 16 44' deep, and the 
bottom, which is 2^' wide, is open. The mesh measares and is made of 
three strands of 2fo. 40 thread. This net is used in shallow water, either 
singly or in pairs. The chord is placed at an aogla of 45* with the bank, and 
smsdl fish are driven into it, by the beating of the water with poles. 
When two nets are nsed the ends of the chords which are farthest from 
the bank form the apex of a triangle with the bank as the base. When 
fishing with these nets a flat pooch of palmyra eadjdn is eubstltnted for 
the eikkdf ae a receptacle for the fish canght. 

(4) another form of circnlar cast^net, similar in shape to 
the siru-oafoi, but measoring only 9^' in diameter, and withont any arrange* 
ment of strings to draw the edges in. The mesh is from knot to Imot, and is 
made of strong thread (four strands of Ko. 30 cotton). The margin is weighted 
with iron plommets, similar to those of the Hm-oaiai, bat larger and less 
nnmerons. This net is need to catch Urge fish, sach as eels, carp, etc., that 
take refoge nnder a snbmerged rock. The net is thrown over a rock, and 
tbs fish sre then canght by hand. 

(5) Katruttu-wUai, in shape like the last, bot with a mesh of strong 
beoip nearly 3" s^nare, and with iron plnmmets as big as limes. It is nsed 
for netting Urge fish which wonld tear the finer nets to shreds. 

The proceeds of the day’s fishing are carried home in a strong circoJsr 
basket of bamboo, slang on one end of the beating pole, the other end being 
counter-weighted with the nets. 

•A non*pTofeasionaJ method of catching fish is sometimes adopted by 
small boys of other castes. When a river is in fresh, a spot is chosen where 
it flows over rocks. An ordinary loin doth is tied across one of the mini' 
ature cascades, its lower edge is raised in snch a manner that the fieh, in 
trying to leap the fall, drop back into the fold instead of into the water. 

Prawns ore canght with the help of bait. The grain of kambn or eftmsi 
U first roasted, and then powdeced into flour. This is made into doagh balls 
the size of an orange, and the bait is set in a likely spot. Saif an hour later 
a riru-vaUi is thrown over the spot where the bait is set, and the prawns are 
imprisoned. 

The right to fish in (^vernment tanks U sold annually by anction, 
and the proceeds are credited to Local Panda. Government abolished 
the fees levied on t ank fisheries as ‘ being extremely complained of by the 
poor,' 
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llierd b so distinot clMe of professional hnntera in the distrioi, bnt 
many ryots, particularly the Kalaiyalis,' Eurumbars and 
Yedars are enthusiastic sMkdris. Stose'bniJt panther traps 
are frequently met with on the SboTaroy and other hills,'and large cage-like 
monkey traps are common in the plains. Wild pig is hunted all over the 
district and is netted, shot or speared. Near Nangavalli and elsewhere in 
OmalQi Talok, the villagers hold a regular pig hunt once a fortnight; thirty 
or forty nets of stout rope are set ready, and towards them the boars are 
driven, and when entangled, are shot or speared, ^alaiy&lis sometimes 
wait in ambush behind screens of leaves for the boars to invade their fields. 
Hares and bedge-hc^s are trapped. An ingenious type of hare-trap is used 
on the Pachai-malais. The traps are set at intervals in the hedges between 
the cultivated fields. A glacis of sloping gronnd is chosen, and the hedge is 
made impenetrable by branohes, leaves, and thorns, the foot-path being closed 
by a stile. A number of bamboo splinters about 9' long are planted in two 
parallel rows about 9'apart. Each row is about 4' long, and the space be¬ 
tween forms the only passage through the hedge. Between the rows, at a 
height of about 18' from the ground, are two long poles about 8" in 
diameter, on which are piled some half a dozen stones, each as large as a 
man's head. These poles are supported at the neat end by a moveable cross 
piece-resting on two short stakes. Half-way along the passage between the 
rows of uprights is a little platform of split bamboo, raised an inch or so 
from the ground, and so placed that the hare must tread on it in passing 
thiongh. This platform is connected by wooden leverfi with the cross piece 
Bupporting the weighted poles at the near end of the run in such a way that 
the slightest pressnre releases the two long poles, and brings down several 
hundred-weight of rock on the unfortonate hare. 

Professional bird<atcherB are to be fonnd all over the district. In 
Hosur Taluk birds ate canght by LambSdis; Bombaras 
catch parrots for sale and crows for food. In Denkani* 
ksta Division birds ace trapped by ' wandering low caste people called 
Shikftris who speak a conglomeration of Hindnatani, Tamil, Telngu, Cana- 
tese, etc., and resemble Lambftdis in their drees.' The Svrv«i^kdrars of 
Uttankarai Taluk claim kinship with the Maratbas, whose language they 
speak. The laws of their caste prohibit them from settling or dweUing in a 
house. In Erisbnagiri bird-catohing is taken up by Muhammadans, in 
Dharmapuri by Pallis and Lambadis. In Salem a few professional bird- 
catchers are to be found among the Vedars, in Tirnchengcdu among the 
Tsttiyae, Pallis, Sembadavacs and Barbers, iaB&sipmram among the Koravars. 
The birds moat commonly canght are partridges, qnaile and parrots. A 
favourite method > of catching partridgee is with the help of a cow or bull 
trained for the purpose. As soon as a groap of partridges is located, the 
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bird*oat8h«r approaches them, concealing himself as be goes behind his oow 
vhich grases nnobtmflireJy cloee np to the birds. la this way the bird, 
catcher is enabled to fix a low set all round tbs ipaee on which the birds 
are feeding. When the circle is complete, the birds are started, and nm 
fall tilt at the nets. Some bird-catchers nee u elaborate framework of reeds 
and bamboo, with an ingenioos arrangement of slipknot loops into which 
the birds, in trying to escape, must inevitably thrast thw heads. Sot 
partridges tue is sometimes* made of a decoy bi^, which is tanght to utter 
its natural cry when its owner whistles. The decoy bird is placed in a cage 
in the forest, and concealed with leaves, and nets are arranged round the 
cage in such a manner as to tall as soon as the cage is tonched. When the 
decoy bird utters its cry, other partridges or qouls come fiocking round to 
attack the intruder, and are promptly netted. Soioetunes* a cage with tbrse 
oompartmcats is used; in the middle compartment is the decoy bird; each 
of the other two is left open, but doses as soon as a wild bird enters. A 
third method is to spres^ nets on the ground, and cover them with earth 
and grain ; the birds in pickifig up the grain are entangled in the nets. Or 
again ’ the bird-catcher conceals hinsself in a thick bush, snd itrewe the 
groond around him with grain; while the birds are picking up the grain, he 
deftly covers them with a bamboo basket, S' or 4' in diameter. Birds are 
sometimes^ limed by the placing in wells which they frequent of sticks 
smeared with the milky juice of the fSaa reUgiotct. 


NOTES ON MUNI WORSHIP AND ON WEIGHTS AND MEASUBB5 


The worship of small conical stones under the vague name of Muni, 
MoolWofsW Muni-appan, Mur^svaia, etc., is common in South Indis. 

The cult in Sslappadi Port, at the confinence of the Toppor 
River with the Eaveri in Salem District, may he u a type. The 

god and his attendants are represented by twenty-two stones, arranged is 
the form of a square. On the western side is the Mxmi himself, repre¬ 
sented by a conical stone about six inches high, decorated with a red spot, 
and BurmouQted with a semicircular hoop (prabAopa/s) about eight inches 
in height. Two smaller stones of similar sitape, one on either side of tbe 
Muni represent attendants; two little fiat stones in front serve as altars 
for offerings. The sonth side of the sqnare is marked by a line of seven 
little stones, the north ride by a line of five, the former repiseenting the 
ladies of the Court (^EinnimAr] and the latter the men. At each comer 
of the square and in line with tbe maidens and courtiers is a large stone; 
these four stones ate c&llad ' gate-keepers *. Opposite the Muni on the 
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dastem Bide are two stnall stones wluch represent gnarde, and a little in 
adyance of thesSi on the nortbem side, ie a large etone called Ondi-^^rappan 
who is apparently the Minister, Oommander-in-Ohief and general factotnin 
of the Mnni.^ Behind the Moni is a group of epearG, sworde, chains, 
soythes, etc., of cmions design; behind the maidens ia a row of earthen¬ 
ware horses, and behind the five courtiers (who by the way ate eaid to 
represent the five elementB) is a similar row of human and equine figoies. 
The horses are supposed to be ridden by the Muni when be wishes to 
roam abroad. The Muni has a great reputation as a dispenser of justice. 
When anything is lost, the loss is reported to the Muni. Litigant parties 
resort to the spot and extinguish burning camphor, oz decapitate a sheep 
or goat, and pray the Muni to corse the party that is in wrong. A sheep 
or a goat is killed and hnog by its hind legs to an adjoining tree, and the 
guilty party will contract belly*ache and confess his sine. Flowers of hiltam’, 
urali or are placed on the head of the Muni; if they fall off on the 
right it is a good omen, if it fall to the left bad luolf will follow. 

The study of weights and measures is not merely a matter of admini¬ 
stration or commercial importance, but may sometimes 
prove to be of scientific value from an ethnographic, as 
well as from a historical point of view. Hitherto, in Sontb 
India, local practice seems to have withstood with some succeee all official 
attempts at uniform standardization. With the improvements in com> 
munication effected by railways, local varieties and anomalies will, no 
doubt, ultimately disappear, but they will die hard, partly on account of the 
innate conservatism of hninaii nature, and partly because it is profitable to 
the middleman to buy on one system and sell on another. 

An interesting feature in local practice is the employment of different 
unite of weight or capacity for different articles of commerce. The following 
instances, culled at random in Salem District, may serve to illustrate this. 

Medicines are not usually sold either by measure or weight. In 

.. . tJttankarai Tolok, however, powders (ssranofn) are sold 
Special articles , .. , , . / 

by the pa^m and eer, oils by the bottle, and plus by 
number. Pills range in size from a mustaxd-seed to black* gram or pepper. 
Scent is sold in the north of the district by goldsmiths' weight, and 
medicines too in HosSr Taluk, but the hvndumani is not used. Hlsewhere 
scent is sold by the tola. 


Walsbts 80 d 
Measures 


i iTbIS sRUigemeDl li fubfeot te iafi&its varivlj. Pori&iUace, th* ' Ootut’ ot VsBnaetCdl* 
UoiU'tpsKQ, DOM BslMi eo the Omalot Besd, Ii MprMSOUd by Chirty-ecs itonn in kU. Uuai 
eppsc himMli ii e lergB tboae tbcaife mas iaebw high whh a briok as altar in frost of eoa of 
H; on his rapee) loft is a Uantbiri and lov atwadasto, on bia right tent akta&daota. Tba 
ri gh t aids of iba aqoan li foemad by s*i«n Eusimir and tba l«tt by saveo Tfrakkiraos aod 
tbo feorkb tid* by sic UmuiadiyiBJ. at Branaparam EeKai-Kuu-appao’i asooblaga baa only 
loorteen stosM, vis. thm btoslnarM, aoren ]£aiiBiiB&t, ea kbs profot sigbl, tbrseHania on tbs 
toft, oiu UB&sadiy&B is tratt> 
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Merahactfl pmch&Be gkes by measard from tho tyote and latail it in 
bazaars by weight {palam, tir andvlss), One reaeoo for this 3 b that, when 
fresh* ghee is liqaid, hni when kept for some time* it partially eolidifiee. In 
Krishnagiti villagerB sell gbea by the sir measure* eleven and a quarter of 
which weigh a maucd; small bamboo measures called s^iasare used* six of 
which make a sir. lo some vlllt^es of the southern taluks ghee is sold in 
small earthen vessels containing one-quaxter m&nam called soppu^ thirty*two 
of which make one huiam. 

Jaggery is purchased from the ryots by the ball (urundai) which weighs 
about one viss. In wholesale dealing, however, it Is weighed by the seer and 
poihi or maund, and also, like tamarind in 8aiem Taluk, by the sattai of ten 
and a half mauods. Tamarind is nsoally sold with oc without seeds, by the 
vise retail, and wholesale by the mauud, muitai (ten mauad8)*pojAi or saiUsi. 
In some parts it is sold wholesale by the basket and retail by the ball. Teg^ 
tables are sold wholesale by the basketful, retail by the heap {&£r)* generally 
from one to three pies’ worth at a time. The retail dealers will buy a 
basketful for say four annas, and divide its contents into as many heaps 
as will bring him five anuas. Potatoes ace sold by the vies and maund, and 
ueually weighed by the vslfi'kdf. ^ Axeoa-nnt is sold wholesale by msuuds, 
retail by measures ; betel-leaf by the bundle. In Salem and Tirueheugddu a 
bundle contains 200 leaves, iu Attar only lOO. Plantain leaves are sold by 
theuditkku (pile) of five, the %auli of ten and the bundle of 200. Tobacco 
is sold by the * handful’, oi which one hundred make up apo^fu. Greeu 
chillies are sold by the nancm, aud not by weight, except in HosCr. Ooffee 
beans ace sold by hCalaiy&lis by old measures, twenty-five of which go to a 
maund. A tukku (lift) of fifty is used in the sale of castor seed a 

A tQJtltu of eighty paloms is the standard for selling giam pods. These are 
also sold by the sddu of sixteen taUams and koihdvAdl six rddu. Coriander is 
sold by tbepd/f», or the square plot of ground on which the plants are grown. 
Loose fiowers for garlands ace sold by measure; when strung they are sold 
by the mdr .fathom). Chalam stalks ace sold by tbe savuii, a bondle which 
J8 tied with eight feet of rope. Paddy straw is reckoned by the quantity 
of grain it has yielded. One pfiihi of paddy would give ten to fifteen bundles 
of straw. Salt, milk, and oil ace usually sold by grain measure. Salt is also 
purchased by tbe t/sUttai of 100 measures* or by tbe bag of ten maunds. In 
small quantities it is often bartered. Milk and kerosiue oil are often sold 
by the bottle. In Salem Taluk giugelly oil is sold by the odai of 14 Madras 
measures, 

P. J* RICHARDS. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE INDIAN 
BRANCH OF THE BOURBON FAMILY 

[MpU.—p«opja isftj BOt be «mn of tbe eutaBM of a biasoh oi ibe illoifisioae Boorbon 
Iftmll; in ZdSIa. Ab^ yek it ie o feot Cbek, ak Bbopa], there an memben of the family whloh gav« 
kiBge ic Fraaoe.Spaia aodthe two SioUzM and wbieb, iA Lgoia XlV’a time, waa the moaC powerful 
royal family m Earopa. 

The loUowiof Uaoalition tna L'Ind4 d*i by Loaia BovMelet, p< £28 «t wq will 

pto?e, I hope, Iptafftatiag to many readeci of our |ODraal. 

A. M, T.] 

the reign of the great and illnstrioas Emperor Akbar between 
the ^ears 3667 and 1559 there arrived at the Moghnl Court of Delhi a European 
bj name John Philip Bourbon of Navarre,' a Frenchman by birth who claimed 

^ Tbo following ia tba acoount giroa by Bhabied Mun«*h et hia family to hCajo^Qea]. Bit Joba 
Kaloolm. A 3if«awir o/ Ceaf'of Jadia^ Ibn. II, p. 841, noftf. 

> John Bontbon eama from Part, or Batl (peobably Paris or Bonu in Praboa) in Earopa to 
Hindojian, duting the reign of Ahbar and going to Delhi, was employed ia tbe tervioe of that 
priooe. Attar the death »l Joha Booxboa, the lung partiotJarly diaUBguiibed hie eoo Alesander 
BoorboD, who waa entrosted with the charge of the g;ata of the palace of tbe Beghue. Tbia 
charge waa ooDtiaaed 1 b the family to tbe time of PuradM Boatbeo, about tbe tim^ that tbe kiag 
(Kadir Shah) destroyed Shahjehanabad (Delhi) aod the rsia of tho Empire bad taken place. 
FBtadee Bourbon alee lefk tb)a wioked world, leaeiog a los, Sahadot Boorbon, who, eiewiog the 
eeeota with di/gnst end Mtrow, left Delhi, and came to retide at Korwar. Aa all the rajahs and 
pdnoes of Hiadoetao were aware of bis harlog bean dletloguisbed by the toytl lereieo and favonr, 
he WM treated with mooh oon^eratioB aod respect, aod lived at Narwar In great eaec. No 
other man of oense^uence (foreigner 1 snppoaa) cemajus, jo wboso family can be traced the 
pcMee^OB ot an Imporial Jahgir, Shirghai, ote. Hoar Gwalior waa the Jahgir of Bhoba, osy 
axKCStor, oommooly known as the Nawab Unssoah Rago Eban. Uy father Eoayat Uoaeeah 
fSboabor Boorbon) waa born at GwiUior. Aitbongh Suiepaesa without aomber hare flookod to 
Hindnetan ainco tbe imval of ^ohs Bonrboa. yet our lasuly has not Intemasned wHh any ol 
thorn except two and they were nobles In their own tribee, and iIm maneabdan (which dooetibotee 
noinUty io India) of the Uoghul Bmpita; the one aPronchman, asd the other an Ameoien of the 
Roman Catholio, otherwiM oor eeligioa. 

'In the year thatOolonal Samak and Popon (Baaaao ftPopbam) Cook Gwalior {ib 1778—7k) the 
Bajah of Natwac had traacheronily eeised aad raordetod Bhoba and onx other relations, aod 
poeeeered hioiaelf of their property. At the tine the fort wia takaD, my father, on aoconnc of the 
ahoraoalamity, was reeiding kbera, andTiutedOolonelEamak, to whom he related the histeryof oor 
family linca itt arrirel in Hindnetan and especially el ita recent oalamity. The Colenel lym patblsed 
with and oostorted my father, gate him a handeooe sum ot money, a good bouse for his family, 
and a tillage in free gift Borne time altar this my father oame to Bhopal, where be was alio 
treated with gimat kindoess and respect. Binoe the lime that the MahaUasbaTe oocnpled Qvaljor, 
the village has been rssomed by them, and lest to my family,' 

Thsee notea have been ooUeoled by Bev. Bather Korbsrt, o. o. who waa for many years chaplain 
In Bhopal—See also finds dsi E^os, coyote dans Tlnds oentraU far Zouii BoumM. p. 523. 
Eons, Libroere BaehM$ at Cis. 79 Boiilsoard St, Gwnain, 1877. 
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to belong to one of the nobleet familiee of that cocntEj. fie told the Smperot 
that, haTing been taken captive at eea bj Tnikieh pin tee doling a vo^ge he 
made in ccmpanj of hU preceptor, the family priect, he had b^n taken a 
prisoner to Egypt. Thie happened abont 1541, when he 9ras fifteen years old. 
Once in Egypt, this young gentleman Boon gained by bie affable maonere the 
esteem of the eovereign, vbo took him in his service and gave bico a cotnniaad 
in his army. In a wax with the Abyssinians he again was made prisoner. 
His Christian title, his lively inteUigence and his great learning soon raised 
him to a high poridon in this country, and he could, under certain pretesta, 
reach India on one of those Abysauian vessels, which at that time kept up 
continued relations with the coast of Eonkan. Tending Broach he beard 
of the splendour and magnificence of the court of the Gr^t Moghul, and 
deserting the Abyssinian fleet, he went to Agra and Delhi, where the Emperor 
then kept his coxirtV Akbar, to whosa the yooug Exiropean made this 
narrative, was stmck by hia graeions manner and his vivid intelligence, and 
offered him a command in the amy. A little later, he appointed him master 
of the gone and conferred upon him the title of Mans^^idar. Loaded with 
honors and a'ealtb, Prince John Philip Bcnrbon died at Agra, leaving two 
sons, whom he had from a Greorgian slave of the country*. The eldest of 
his two sons, Alexander Bourbon,’ became the favourite of the Emperor 
Jehangii, who granted him the hereditary charge of Governor of the Bojal 
Seraglio and also the important jagir of Si^arh. 

xcAi w oC lodac Vnnclt oi slu Booihoa fftmilf. 

the foUdvioa moosk; '1b Uhir of kb* rnwnih caakerv, USO, Jobn Pbilip Boubob 
oi N&TsrTB landiid io SoBtbarB lodU. H« h wiS k> ba^ hoes frindf 

(bekb ef wboiB died dsdos tbe rojise}, and bs lainilv pttek Aitee ebort ela; at Uaditf, 
is whi«b piMO kbe olergymaB oreataallj ramajaed, J. P. Beorbes kratelied bj eea to Ctloakta, 
asdalUc BU.S7(«dio^ delajareanbed tba eo^keJ e< kbo bfo^oL 

PasaokiB^ hmieeU beXon tbe enlif bkaoed and Ubaca] Biapwor, khe Gaai Abbw, irbo ai 
that titn* ewajed tbedMisieeoi Ibe Itaffn, be UddkbatotacdbjenTekasdblesuelortiiaee (loc 
kbe tcadJtuA to kbal be Wk bie eoulcj ovtes ko ba benof MUed, ia a daal, e (•iatna Is a bi^ 
p]ae») end laid bie ivord *> ^4 teak ef tbe nii^bk; nooarcb wbeee picteeMoa be 

Wbtn kbe Eaaperot laaak ib&C bie sueel wea eo isbnatelj eeonaetad inkb tbe pcoer* 
i<il Couik et ffcuea, beiss e umher of tbe jevi^o hraocb of the hmiij ef Heni^ ol Kanrra 
[wbo waa iQbacquaetly to tba kbroiM of Etasee ia tbe Tew 15S9 by n^t of bif serrlta* 
with Kins Henty Ill'e tictcthbe uwtad with aueb farau and diatinolion and &o hi^ did 
thi« jeu( seble liw ia Abbar** trtimatioQ that opoo «ore eoafcned tillcf of boaourasd 
e ilarge Jageee as a maisteoacca.' (K^iy tbe Kooxtb’s ^eimt to ^ threne of Fianoa 

van baaod on bis d«ec«st from Robert de Qamcct, fifth eoo of Icaii IX (Saint Losis) (Nele ef 
Tnaslatet.) 

i ^ooordiDS to tba family nemdi John FUUp BoGcboa mamed a yevns Asotesian kdy, 
namad dnliaoe, wba, al tbai tiOM, wee aoptoyad ea lady decker end in caedimJ cbaffe ef Iba 
&mp«or*t Haras. Traditioa keUs that Uua lady yabau boiH kbe fim Gatbelie Cbucb ia Ism, 
which ia lUU is tTit4 tn ‘V, and iriaMh it said to costan bar komb, and is tba preoacta of wbioh 
masy maBbon ef kbt family lia bsnad. I bare tba choicb bet did set dad 

^ aU^ktft r^ranca to tba Seoxboa famUy. fimtalef kbe Bonihes family lie bsoed is the old 
Oatbolio eamekary of Spa. 

> The eldest son et Xeba PbiUp Beuzboo. vboaa aama was BarmUa Bosrboa. mamsd a 
Fertussme lady oaoed lilemaiBe in tba yeas WOO. wba bere him a eoa caOed Aiawndw, i^e 
aifBMW ia leio a lady ef astmetiss, a Ura Ibatetses. by vhoa be bad a ten 
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' The records Of the prove that thie high office of trnet rea^aised 
in the hands of soccessive beads of the family till 1789, the time of the 
invaaioQ of India and the terrible sack of Delhi by the Pereian Thomas Soli 
Ehan. better known as Kadir^Shah.' 

'The last governor of the palace was Paradi (Francie) Bonrboni His 
son Salvador left the service of the padishahs and retired to his jagir of 
Sirgath^ in Malwa, where he took the title of Kawab, or sovereign prince. 
In 1794, his successor, Bboba Bourbon* known under the name of Kawab 
Bagnl Ehan, was dethroned by a French adventnier, in the service of Scindbia. 
This Frenchman, who by a whimsical coincidence of fate made fall the throne 
of the Indian Bourbons nearly at the same time that their namesakes of 
France were deposed, was Captain John Baptist Fanthome, whose descendants 
were for a time at the coart of Bhartpore. 

' A little after the loss of his principality, Bboba Bonrbon was murdered 
at the court of Narwar, and bis son Enayat Massiah* or Shohsbar Bonrbon 
fled with his clan to the court of the reigning prince of Bhopal. Vizir Moham> 
mad gave him the command of the citadel and granted him in reward of his 
services a considerable fief. 

‘ In 1616 Balthasar Boor bon, samamed Hakim Shahzad Maseiah or Chris¬ 
tian Prince, son ofEnayat Messiah became Prime Minister of the Bhopal 
State, and two years later, the accidental death of the sovereign pat into his 
hands the regency of the kingdom. It is to the endsaroors of Balthasar Boor- 
bon that this small conn try owes the impulse which made it arrive within a 
few years to such a remarkable state of prosperity. Pressed on all sides by 


ADfebPQ7, wbo nuRitd Um gnkt-grsiiS dsnghWr of tbi eo&v«rt XiSab Shto said (o b«of 
tbo Ttaliag Hoch AtgluiiUR. t!bit rntriUgo Wok plsee in I $70. S«t«d obUdrea itr« &oWd m 
tbo i«ao of this aoioo, four toot tad fehroo dkoghtari( 1 ) Tnncb, (S) iAibooy, (S) &alr«dor 
sad (4) SsT^llo, (S) bftry, {6) Cofcborioo tni (7} ZteboUa. 

1 Tba ^ir, origiBiJJr ooofsmd apos tho fouudor of (ho tsmilv b; Cbo Emperor, «e& 
altnsMd within the 8t«te of tTarwer, end eomprieed the fort, ciij, dletrioW end depoideoMee el 
Slrgerb, beid under the immediete psoteotion of the Kejebe of Herwev, who bed elvayi held the 
fuBily in uaeb eeteem. To piece Fteneie Boubon ded beving loct velnebla trsMorei end 
nooh property b; ihe dectnctlea of Delhi end the flight of the IttperleJ fei^?. The Eejeb of 
Kerwec et thet tbne adorded Frenoie ranch eeihUnoe, even le ier ee ecpterring npoa hiin e pest 
of Snst end emolument, end enthorisiag him »o collect emmd himeelt the loettered mabjben 
ai hie femllv who nnmbezed ores thiee hundred eoals, eo au might be tegethsr in •e{et 7 . 

rxom SerDoolU, Titjtntaiiir't Buchreti v, fiiftdoiCew, vel. J, pp. ISS-S, ire tbet 
Jeeult Fethere need to eClend to the Spiritnel ncede of the Christian oornmnnitj of Neewev. 
There lived ai tbet time, 1747, et Narwee, seyi Father Tiefienteher. a Obrfetien of Armeeien 
deeeant vbe etoed inbigh favour with the great Mogbol, and wee tnbieqaently app^tad governor 
of that pserfooe. Be resided is one of the hneet pelacm of the citj, end bed bcniae bnlU forhU 
ncaneroni ceietivea end employer*, ei veil a* a obapel, in which he and hU GhtMtiia ntinne et* 
tended dirina eervioe on Snadeye. ThU ondcahtedly refen to the Bonrbon family. Another 
Jeffiit Uietionot, Father bfatto BodHgne*, wea chaplain to the Goveaiot of Nerwar. Ee died 
there OB the 6th of October, 1T4S, aod was haded 1b the Uartyte* ohapel In the old oemeWry of 
i«H. 

* Both Bboba Boiuhcm and Soayet UemUh Ue buried in the old Agra eemeteiy. 
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the Mahrattas, BaUhasar was the first to oSei bis aUiaoca to tba BogLiah. 
Balthasar died in 13d0» leaving all hie rights and titles tohia widow, the 
fiincess Blizaheth Bonrhon enrnamed Dnlan*i-8abib and to bis nephew 
Bonaventute Bonrbon or Mitbhan Maasiah. 

'Madame Dulan's history is cot without interest. It is eaid that 
Captain Johnston, her father, married, according to the Mabomedan rite, a 
Pathan lady of Delhi. Greatly against the mother’s wishes, be sent bis son 
to England to he educated. Shortly afterwards a daughter being bom, the 
mother fearing that she would lose her also, fied with the child to Syderahad, 
and was there in biding when the wife of Salvador, and mother of Balthasar 
arrived on a mission to get a suitable bride for her son; meeting the mother, 
and being stmcb by the promise of bsaoty in the daughter, then eleven years 
of age, she offered them protection in Bhopal, and an alUanoe with her son, 
whioh was accepted and the marriage tooh place in the year 1321.’ 

Gmealoffieal tree of {h« Indian Bourbon Family. 

Jeh^ Philip Boubcii. 
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SACKIFIOES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Bj Mb. B. M. BBNGIAH NAID0 

Ib days oi fOrd the Aryan gode and men lived together in this world. 
They were cone tan tly in fear oi death, which the gods overcame by perform¬ 
ing aaciifices. Ae a reward the gods went ap to heaven, but men were left 
behind. Here ia a passage from the BraJistana ^ of the White 

Yajur-veda, which gives in a nnt-ehell what an important pact sacrifices 
played in the thoughts and actions of onr forefathers. 

* The gods hved constantly in dread of Death—the mighty Snder. So 
with toilsome rites they worshipped him and repeated sacrifices till they 
became immortal. Then the Eoder said to the gods, '‘As ye have made 
yonreelves imperishable, so will men endeavour to free themselves from me; 
what portion ^en shall 1 possess in man?" The gods replied, “ Henceforth 
no being shall become immortal in his own body ; this his mortal frame shalt 
thon still seise; this shall remain thy own; this shall become perpetnally 
thy food. And even he who throngh religious acts henceforth attains to 
immortality shall first present his body, Death, to thee." ’ 

With the Aryans the idea of sacrifice seems to have originated in a 
desire to gain the celestial world. Among other desires may be mentioned 
the obtaining of ofi-spricg, cattle, wealth, fame, theological learning ank skill 
in the performanoe of sacrifices. The stroogest desire is the gaining of 
heaven for which a Soma-sacrifice is indispensable. ‘ Those men who perform 
sactificeB in the same manner aa the goda, do dwell after death with the 
gods and Brahma in heaven.' ‘ 

The fioma-sacrifice, which U called the Agnishioma, falls within the 
class of Scauta karmas as distingnished from Smartha karmas which relate 
to domestic rites, such as marriage rites, etc. It lasts for five days. Only a 
Brahman is entitled to perform It. A Eahatriya can do so under certain 
restrictions, and when initiated temporarily into the order of di>i;as (twice- 
born) by some sacerdotal fnnotions. He must, however, relinquish bis 
dvijaship after the sacrifice. Sixteen priests are to officiate at the Agnisb- 
toma, the most important being the Agni-Hotri who recites hymns from 
the Big-veda appropriate to the sacrifice with proper intonation, the Udg&tri 
priests, who chant hymns from the 8&ma-veda in a melodious voice, and 

I apMUmU Sotras fd. V.t6). 

* Twd;ft BribiiUiBa, ipatUcaba Soim. Dr. S. B. UaedoBald. K.a., D.&., y.lS. 
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the AdhTd^a prieate, who aBsist at the eacrihoe by preparisg the eaorifioial 
grooDd, fetchiQg water, wood and grass, kindling the aacrihcial fire, procniing 
and immoiating animals, throwbg oblations into the fire and so on. These 
ohant the hymns of the Black Yajnr-Teda. 

The Agnishtoma comprises two diTisions. The first is the performance 
of the animal sacrifice, and the second (be presentation of Somarjaies to the 
gods. On the first day the Yajam&TUi (sacrificer) ioTites the priests and 
presents them with madbnparka ^a preparation of honey, curd and ghee). 
He himself undergoes some esremooies (the dikshft). He takes a shave and 
bathes. He is besmeared with butter, and his eyelids ate polished with 
collyrium. They rub him with twenty-one handfuls of dbarba grass and 
make him sit in bis appointed place (Fratiabta), thus making him pure, 
They cover him with a new cloth, and over it the skin of a black antelope 
is laid. After certain mautiams are uttered, the skin is removed and 
he bathes with the cloth on. This process sigcifree the birth of the 
man from his mother’s womb. The Dikshoniya Ishti, i.e. the ceremony 
of initiation, is performed with an ofiering of Poiod&sha (dotzcbe, made of 
rice fiour, well boiled) to Agni*Vishnu, it being placed on ^even pieces of 
pots (kapala). On the second day the Pr&yaoiya lahtf with on offering of 
cboru (cooked rice) is made in order to go to heaven. The Hotri here repeats 
the verse Cffne naya supaihd and d devdndm api panthdm (i.e.) 0 Agni 1 
lead ns in the right path, etc., in the path of the gods. Then follow the 
buying of the Soma Sing and tbs Atifkj/s IrAf* (welcoming gneets), 
and the Praoargya and Opasath, i.e.. tbe bri aging of tbe sacrificial imple- 
menta which are placed to the left of the Garhapatya fire over which the milk 
of a cow and a goat are boiled and thrown, as an offering into the Aha* 
aniya fire, after which the Yajamana drinks of the boiled milk from a spoon. 
Up&sath is a ceremony by means of which the gods formerly drove away 
the Asuras (demons). Formerly Sing Soma was liTing among tbe Gandbar* 
vas. The gods and Bishis wanted him ; bnt tbe Gandharvas were jealous of 
him and would not let him go. The gods and Bisbis approached Vach (the 
goddess of speech) who said that she might be sold to the Gandharvss and 
that she would return to them whenever they wanted ber.^ In imitation of 
this Incident, either an iramaculate cow of one year's age is given sway or 
the price of such a one in money is given to the Brabmau who brings tbe 
Boma. The Soma is brought in the eastern direction (as tbe gods formerly 
brooght him in the same direction) on a cart with ooly oaebullook laetead 
of a pair under tbe yoke. Tbs bullock which is let loose represents the 
children in the house of the Yajamana and tbe yoked bullock represeots him* 
self in his worldly pursuita Tbe buying of King Soma is essential to the 
succesB of the sacrifice, and the sacrificer himself will be what Soma was to 


> Pr. HftOf'i AiUT$iis Sr., Tol. U, S9. 
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the godi in the deys when the latter foagbt the AeimB vho were coogceredi 
only becaoae Soma was the King of the gods. The Atbithya lehti is made 
to him, and Porod&shft is ofered on oine potsherds. The Hotri says, 
' B^tadrdd ahhi srSpa pr^i; briAaspah pura eta U asiu/ atha im avaspa 
vara dpriihivya dre saMln JerinuM earva virah, ' i.e. go from happiness to 
still greater bliss, let thy gnide be Srihaspathi, 1st him (Soma) stop on the 
SDifaoe of the earth (witbont going away from thither) and being endowed 
with power drive off the enemies (the Asnras) who cause injcry totbe sacrifice. 
When Soma is brought, the Hotri says, *8arve nandanti yasava' i.e. all friends 
rejoice at the arrival of the friend (Soma) crowned with fame. On the third 
day the Pravargya and Opasatb ceremonies are performed once in the 
moral CLg and ouce in the evening. On the foncth day the Agni Pranayana 
(the bringing of Agni) and Agni'Boma Pranayana, the Havirdh&na Pranayana 
(the bringing of implements of sacrifice) and lastly the animal sacrifice are 
performed. The Adhvarya asks the Hotri to repeat the mantrams to Agni 
who is prod need by friction of dried sticks of the Sami tree. He says, 
' fvan apns pueAiardd adhi.' 

If Agni is not prodneed or if it takes a long time to produce fire, 
then the Bakshogni verses are repeated. 

' 0 Agoi 1 bam the Pakshaeas with infallible fiames of fire. 

SUae guardian of Eternal Law. 

So dgoi, with thy glowing face bam fierce against ^e female fiends. 

Shining among IJtuksbayas. z. 116). 

When Agni is prodneed, the Hotri says, ' utahruDon^ janiava * etc., i.e. 
Agni is bom, even he who slayeth vritra (demon), who winneth wealth in 
every fight.’ 

Agni is then taken to the Ahavaniya fire-place. The Hotri says in all 
solemnity,'d yam Aa&Una Ahadiivim ’ i.e. like an infant newly born in their 
arms they bear.’’ They then place the agni in its place, with the mantram 
* pro, dstam' devavitayt stc.,’ i.e. bear to the ban^net of the gods, the god 
best finder-ont of wealth. Let him be seated in his place.* Tho Hotri 
concludes by saying * yajruna yajncm ayajanta' etc., ie. by means of the 
sacrifice the gods accomplished their sacrifice. By having thrown the new¬ 
born agni into the Ahavaniya fire-place, the gods Went to heaven. 

THE ANIMAL SACRIFICE 

It will be very interesting to go throngh the small but fastidions formali¬ 
ties which the yajandn has to observe when inviting the priests and their 

1 Tbo ld«» if UuC tbft a»arM Atteok^d Ui« Bnrti, inffttESd defeet, Tb«M wai bo 

cpfia&i{«A ia?asba. 

1. m. 
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chArftottfiff&ie reply. The yajitmdna Modi & del^fete, called klie SomapravAke 
k) all erotriyas, i.e. eaenfieial priesM, aekiiig them whether the; would be 
williiig to offidate on the oocadon of performing the Soma eaori6ce> The 
SomapraT4ke says Co the Etotri, * A Soma aaciifice will be performed by enoh 
ud each a person. Too are reepecthilly reqaeeted to act as Hotri at it’ 
Hotri: 'What sacrihce?' Soiaapra?&ka: *Th4 Jyotishtoma-AgDisbtoma 
eacrifice.' Hotd: 'What priests will <^ciate?’ Somapravika: 'Vishno, 
Mitra, eto.' Hotri: ' What is the reward for the prieste ? ’ Somsptavdha: 
* One hundred and Cweire cows.' In this way every one of the etxieen 
priests has to be invited and when they hare accepted the inTitaCion, the 
sacrificer has to appoint them. 

The sacnhcer first mentions the goda who are to act as hie divine 
priests, who are supposed to preside over fanctions which tbeic earthly 
coanterparts are fulfilling. He says, * Agni is my Hotri. Aditya (the son) 
is my Adhvaryu. Parjanya (the god of rain, Indra) is my Udg&iti. The 
Hoon is my Brahma. The Sky (akasa) is my Sadasya (sopericten^nt). The 
waters ate my Harafamsis (the minor hotri priests). The rays of the son 
are my Chamasa AdhTaryn (cnp>bearers). Theee divine prieets I choose for 
my sacrifice Then he chooses the human priests, At the Agnisbtoma 
sacrifice the selection lb mads in this manger. I, of sncb and such a gotra, 
will bring the Jyotishtoma sacrifice, by means of ica Agnishtoma part, with 
the Bathanthia Prishta, foar stomas, for which ten things, cows and so on, 
are required and for which as fee, one bnndied and twelve cows most be 
given. At this sacrifice be thou my Hotri'. The Hotri then accepts the 
appointment by uttering the following formula.' May the great tiling thou 
spokest of unto me, the splendour thou spokest of, the glory thou spokest of, 
the stoma tboo spokest of, the way of performance tiion spokest of, msy aH 
that ihoQ spokest of come to me, msy it enter me, may I have enjoyment 
throogb ft. Agni is thy Hotri. He is thy divine Hotri. 1 am thy hulnaa 
Hotri.' In this way each one of the priests who are to officiate, is to be 
appointed in his tnm. 

There is nothing very remsrkable in the rituals of the first foar days 
bat those that immediately precede the animal eacrifice on the fourth day 
are interesting. 

When tbs sacrificial post, the is erected, the ceremony of anoiok 
ing it becomes an interesting prelude to wbatmay be termed the beginning 
of the aacrifics proper. The AdbvaTyn asks the Hotri to repeat the mantra 
as they anoint the Yapa. The Hotri says ,' AnjanH tvan adhaars, etc.*, i.a. 
the priests anoint thee, 0 tree! with celestial honey (butter). Provide ns 
with wealth, if thou standest here erected, or if thoa act resting on thy 
mother earth (B.Y. iii. 8.1). * UrdAva d sha na lUay^, etc.’ i.s.. * itasd 
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nprightfoc oiu prokeotion, as the aun^god. Being raised, be a giver of 
food, whes we invoke thee in differenb ways, and the anointing priests are 
carrying on the sacrifice.’ Next he says, ' Urdkoo mhpahiy etc.’» i.e. stand- 
ing upright, protect us from distress; burn down all carnivorons beings (the 
Bakshasas) ?nth thy beams. {The Ynpa represents Indra's thnnderboit.) 
Make ns stand upright that we may walk and lira. Mayest thon as measen* 
ger carry our offerings to the gods I * jAto Jayaii eto.\ i.e. * after 

having been born on an anspioions day he (the Ynpa) is growing to serve the 
sacrifice of mortal man in the prime of hie life. The wise are busy decorating 
the Yupa with skiU, for he is an eloqnent messenger of the gods and lifts hie 
Toioe to heaven.' The ereotion cl Yupa (the sacrificial post) hae become 
a common practice among the Diavidians who also place a stone altar 
before their temples dedicated to their goddesses, and this practice like the 
building of the sacrificial altar on Monnt Sinai by Jacob and Moses at the 
bidding of the Lord points to one great oommon idea sacred to antiquity. 

By thrice repeating certain appropriate mantrams, the Ho^ri ties 
together both ends of the sacrificial animal, to fasten and tighten them to 
the Ynpa in order to prevent the animal from slipping. The animal 
sacrificed to Agni Soma, most be an admistnre of white and black according 
to Sftyana, because it belongs to two deities; but it is also said that this 
precept need not be attended to: snch contradictory directions mn throngh the 
whole series of Brahmasas. However a fat animal is to be sacrificed, becanse 
animals are fat, and the saorificer, compared to them, is certainly lean. When 
the animal is fat, the sacrifioer thrives throngh its marrow.^ 

The animal id then consecrated and fire is carried ronnd it thrice. The 
Hotri then says, Mpni hota no adktar$, etc.’ (R.V. IV-XV 1-8), i.e. (1) Agni 
our priest, is carried round like a horse, he who is aroong the gods, the god of 
sacrifices. (2) Like a charioteer Agni passes tbrico by the sacrifice to the gods 
to whom he carries the oSering. (8) The master of food, the seer Agni, went 
round the offerings ; he bestows riches on the saorificer. The reason given 
as to why fire is carried round the animal thrice, explains what may appear 
to be an amusing bnt meaningless triviality commonly observed in the daily 
worship of the Hindu. The I>6Ta8 having spread the aacrifioe, the Asnras 
attacked them, intending to put an obstacle in the way of their snocessfolly 
performing the saciifioe. They attacked the Yupa from the east, after the 
saorifinial animal was consecrated, bnt before fire was carried round it. The 
Bevas sarromided the Yupa for their own protection and that of the sacrifice 
with a three-fold wall resembling fire. The Asuras seeing these shining and 
blazing walls withdrew from the attack and ran away. The Devas thos 
defeated the Asnraa. Therefore the eacrificers perform the rite of carrying fire 
ronnd the animal thrice, when it has been consecrated, and repeat the mantras, 

114. bf the goda tbroeg^ the ssrroir thmvn ra the Eta, Tb« Vep* sDarrow-UIr* 

f»t) (orrai ol tb« nibjaoW of the next Mfitdtration. 
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in order io &iirroqDd the eaimel vith a three'fotd wall ebinifig like fixe. The 
aolmal ie thereafter taken northwards with a fire brand before it. This U 
because the animal is a mere sabBtitate for the sskcrificer hunself who will go 
to heaven led b; the light. Formerly when the gods performed the sacrifice, 
the sacrificial animal, on its way to slanghter saw death before it, It wag not 
willing to go, as who else would be ? The gods thereupon said, * Cotne, we 
will show thee the way to heaven.' The animal agreed on condition that one 
of the gods sbonld walk before it heavenwards. They consented, and Agsx 
walked before it. Then followed the animal. Therefore they say that every 
animal belongs to Agni, because it followed him. Therefore a fire brand is 
carried before the animal. 

The Adhvaryn throws Susa (sacred grass) on the spot where they have 
to immolate the animal. When they carry it outside the vedi (altar) after 
having consecrated it and after fire has been carried rocnd it, they make it ait 
on the sacred grass. When the animal is prepared for the sacrifice in this 
manner, the Hotri says to the slanghterers, ‘ Te divine slaughterers, as well 
as ye, who are human, commence your work (of slaughter). Bring hither the 
instruments for killing, ye, who are ordering the sacrifice on behalf of the 
two masters of the sacrifice, vis. Agni and Soma. The mother, the father, 
the brother, the sister, friend and companion should give this animal up for 
being saorifioed,' When this mantra ia uttered, the animal is seifled, as having 
been given np entirely by its relatives. The Hotri next says, ‘ Tun its feet 
northwards. Make its eye go to the snn; diemisa its breath to the wind, its 
life to the air (notice the knowledge of life and breath, at the time when 
the Brahmanss were Inspired), its hearing to the eight corners of the globe, 
its body to the earth. Take off the ekin entire, without cutting it. Before 
opening the navel tear out the omentum (Yapa). Stop its breathing within, 
etc. After the animal has been killed the Hotri says thrice, 'Far may 
it be from xis. Por Adhvaryn among the gods, ia be who silences the animal; 
he is the proper tanuia or silencer.’ The Hotri makes <7apa (meditation) 
and utters ' 0 slaughterers \ may all good ye might do abide by ns, and all 
mischief ye mlgbt do go elsewhere.’ With these words the Hotri gives the 
orders to kill the animal, for Agni had done so when he was the Hotri of the 
gods. He thereby removes all evil consequences from those who butcher the 
animal, clears himself from guilt, and attains the foil length of his life. 

DIVISION AND DISTRIBUTION 

The Hotri eays, ' Make of its breast a piece like an eagle, of its arms 
like two hatchets, oi its forearms like two spikes, of its shoulders two koshy^ 
pas (i.e. kurma or tortoise), its loins should be unbroken, its thighs two 
shields, of the two knee-pans two oleander leaves, take out its twsnty-siz 
ribs according to their order, preserve every limb of it in its entirety. Thus 
(the sacrificer) benefits all its limbs. Dig a ditch in the earth to hid 
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exfiiemdQCa. Tlia excrements conaet of vegetable food, and the earth is the 
place for the heihs.’ Thus the Hotri puts their excrements hnaU^r in their 
proper place. 

The eril spirits have also their share of the sacrifice, and are not for¬ 
gotten. Formerly the gods having deprived them of their share in the 
sacrifices (Havirbhagas of new moon and fall-moon), apportioned to them 
the basks and smallest grains, and having them tamed out of the great 
sacrifices, such as the Soma and animal sacrifices, presented the blood to 
them. The Hotri says, 'Present the evil spirits with the blood.' By this 
means he deprives the evil spirits of any other share in the sacrifice. The 
priest then takes the thick ends of the sacrificial grass in hie left hand, dips < 
the other end in blood and says ' Raks%asam bhago\ etc., i.e. thonaitthe 
share of the evil spirita; then he waves the grass with the blood ap and down, 
and pours it oat from the middle of the bunch. This corresponds to the 
custom which the Pravidian worshippers of Amman at the present day 
have copied in all fantastic ways, to wit, sprinkling blood taken from the 
bdli or slaaghtered animal, mixing it ap with rice or other cooked grain and 
scattering them all over the place as an offering to the evil spirits and to 
keep them from visiting the village with their evil designs. 

The sacrificial animal should be offered as a whole to the gods, but many 
parts of it, sach as hair, skin, hoofs, boms, half-digested food and pieces of 
fiesh which fall to the ground which shoold not be need, are thrown off. The 
animal, therefore, is not offered in its entirety. This deficiency is made up in 
this way. When the gods spread the saotifice, they killed a man for a 
sacrifice. Bat that part in him V7hich was fit for being made an offering went 
ont and entered a horse. Thence the horse became an animal fit for being 
saerificed. The gods thenceforth dismissed man as he became unfit for being 
offered. They killed a horse; but the sacrificial essence in the horse went 
out similarly and entered a white deer. So they dismissed the horse. The 
gods then killed an ox; why they did not kill the white deer is not meu- 
iioned. It may be that the deer was held sacred even in those days. The 
wcnfiaial essence in the ox went out and entered a sheep; it then entered a 
goat and the mtdha (essence) remained in the goat for a long time. There- 
fcwe the goat is pre-eminently fit for sacrifice. The gods killed the goat, but 
the part fit for sacdfioe went oat of it and entered the earth. Thence the 
earth became fit for sacrifice. The gods dismissed the goat which turned 
into a After the saerifi^^ part had entered the earth the gods 

surrounded it, so that no escape was possible. It then turned into rice. 
This rice is therefore offered as Furod&sa at the time of the sacrifice in order 
to make up for the deficiency oaused in throwing away the refuse of the 
animal. This PorodAsa is divided into nine or eleven parts and placed on 
potsherds (kapala) and offered. The Hotri says, * may our animal sacrifice be 
performed with Che sacrificial essence (which is contained in the rice of the 
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ParcMi&aa); maj cor sacrificial pari bo provided with the whole sacrificial 
essence/ The animal of him who has this knowledge is sacrificed iniia 
entirety and the sacrifice itself is complete. 

The distribution of the different parts of the sacrificial animal among the 
oCB dating priests, is mentioned in the first chapter of the seventh'book of the 
Aitereya Brahmana of the Big^veda; and the mode of skinning and cutting 
the animal is as exact as any that the butcher is the bazaar may take credit 
for. Gooflicting directions as to tbe eating of the flesh of the sacrificial animal 
and prohibiting the eating thereof, make it so perplerisg as to lead one to 
berieve that in tbe days of the later Brahmanas, eucb as the 8atapatha, 
fleeh'eating bad nearly come into disuae and that it was left to the option of 
the persons engaged in the sacrifice.' 

The portions of the sacrificial animal amount to thirty^six, each of which 
represents the pada or foot of a verse, the recitation of which leads up the 
sacrifice (i. e. animal) to heaven. In this manner it gains life in this world 
and in heaven; and havii^ beoome established in both, it walks there 
(heaven). The sacrificial animal becomes a guide to heaven to those who 
divide it in tbe proper way without mutilating it. But those who divide It 
contrary to the directions are like scoundrels and miscreants who kill the 
animal merely (for gratifying their lust after flesh). 

(To he continue 
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INDIAN PUBLICATIONS- 

THE INDIAN EPICS 

Mb. T. B. of Eumbakoc&m, the Editor of the SoQth 

ladiftn Besoeneione of the great epics of the hlehabhuata uxd the Bama- 
yans, has bionghi the works to a SQcceasfal completion after several years 
of Sevoted labour, at great personal sacrifice. He has also issued an eihans* 
tire index to the Mahabharsta, which, from the varions cross>refeiencee to 
the enbject matter of the several Parv<u, makes it exceedingly nsefol to 
those who have to use this storehonse of history, tradition, literature, 
philosophy and social laws in the work of research into the ancient history 
of this land. The index volume also embodies a critical preface in Hoglisb 
and Sanskrit. Descriptive contents are also given to enable readers to carry 
on further stadies with facility. Beferencea in the form of short narratives 
to other Furanas, conceroing names and topics occurring in the Mababha* 
rata eohance the value of the work, and make the volntne indispensable to 
all students oi the Mababharata. Mr. Krisbnacharya bas now undertaken 
to publish the ‘ Sri Bhagavatam ' with critical and anthoritatlve commen¬ 
taries by the leading authors of the Vedanta schools of philosophy. This 
work is also to be issued in serials on the same lines as the Bamayana and 
the Mababharata. 


THE MAHABHABATA IN TAMIL 

Pandit M. V. Bamanuja Cbariar, who U engaged on the stupendous 
undertaking of translating the Sanskrit Mababharata into Tamil, is making, 
slow, but steady progress with his commendable work. His translation 
bears the impress of patient research and orltical study, and gives every 
promise of becoming as great a classic in Tamil as the original is in 
fiaoskrit. It is a pity tbat the work has not received as much encourage¬ 
ment as it deserves from the Indian community and Native States. In these 
oircumstanoes the author feels encouraged that he should have secxued the 
patronage of the Madras Government and of a number of Enropean gentle¬ 
men interested in the vernaculars. It ia essentially an undertaking which 
cannot be completed in reasonable time without wide and liberal support. 
The Dravjdian population has a peculiar interest in the Mababharata, as it 
lays open to it the teachings of the Vedas and the Pnranas written in Sanskrit 
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vhiah otberwias an to it a soabd book. The Makabbarata, tberefora> ia 
appropriatalj called the fifth Veda and is calooiated to secore the hberalisa* 
tion of the Hindu maasee. 

THB'BTOBY of the BAMATANl. 

Mr. A. MadhaTiah, who id already known to Indian readers as the 
author of seTeral works la Tamil and English dealing with Indian life and 
character, has tendered into English prose the main story of the Bamayana, 
the great Indian epic (Macmillan and Co., 4s. fid). The story is told in a 
simple and straightforward manner, and in easy flowing English, boing 
mainly intended for students. The book is. howerer, no mere abridgment of 
the great epic, bnt a narratiTs of the chief incidents in it so far as they are 
likely to be accepted by modern readers. The rersion, therefore, does not in 
its entirety follow the Sanskrit original of Valmiki. In making tbie depar^ 
tore, questions relating to polity and morals that have been made themes of 
endless debates and disquisitions at the hands of expounders of the Bama* 
yaua, modem and ancient, have been ayoided by Mr. Madhariah. The 
Hon'ble Mr. P. S. Siraswamy Iyer writes au apprsclatiye introduction to the 
Yolnme in which he pays a tribute to the author for ' having produced an 
eminently readable story calculated to implant in youthful minds love of 
the lofty ideals inculcated is the famous epic.' The book also contains 
illustrations and a map of ancient India showing the route of Bama’s march 

to Lanka. 

‘BUDDHA AND HIS SAYINGS* 

'Buddha and His Sayings’ is a brief account of Buddha’s fifs and 
philosophy by Fondit Shyama Shankar (Francis Griffiths, 3t). It gives some 
account of Boddha’s dootrinee and characteristics, and in the second part 
quotes bis sayings on varions subjects. The Fuudit contends that Buddha 
was not hostile to Brahmanism but only to its abuses, and that Brahman iam 
has absorbed the whole of Buddhism (which sprang from it) and goes beyond 
it, supplying its defects. He contends that Hindus to*day worship Buddha 
and revere what he said, but do not keep within the limits of his doctrines 
because they lack in dsvotiou to a personal God and in ‘imageries of a 
bright hereafter, ’ besides which, ‘a uniform religion to people of all natures 
and oocupatioDS is averse to Brahmanism, which is based on the theory that 
diversities in natures and rsUgloue susceptibilities require diversities of 
religion.’ 

THE MADURA TAMIL 8ANGAM 
The Madura Tamil Saugam, which has been working for the last thir¬ 
teen years, has done mnch to revive and deepen interest in the study of 
classical Tamil and in the production of wholesome literature for the Tamils. 
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The Sen Tamil, tbe mcmtHly jonrcsl of the Saogam, h&9 bees reodaring good 
service ia this behalf. Tbe Saogam has also beds coadnofcmg examioatJODs 
for testiog prodciency in Tamil among students and Pandits and awarding 
rewards as inceDtive for fuithering Tamil studies. It has a valuable library 
of its om and ia frequented By ecbolars. It stands in need of much help/ 
and the aristocracy of Southern India cannot have a more useful object to 
extend their patronage to than the Madura Tamil San gam. The Bajah of 
Pudokctta, the Rajah of Ramned and Mr. S. B. M. G. T. Pethachi Chettiar 
as the main supporters of tbe Sangam can do much to develop it and pro* 
mote its nsefnlness to the Tamil literary world. The thirteenth Annual 
Report, which baejuat bean issned, traces tbe history and growth of the 
Bangam and pleads fox help, 

TEE STCBT OF SANSKRIT 

Pundit Lingesha Vidyabbasbana Vedanta Yachaspati, of Suitkoti, 
Dhaiwat District, Bombay Presidency, has pnt in a strong plea for the 
revival of Sanskrit in a pamphlet (printed at the Times Press, Bombay) 
which has been dedicated, by permission, to Lord Bjdenham, late Governor 
of Bombay. In it the Pnn^t not only soggests modes of reviving the study 
of Sanskrit in India, but also gives a rough sketch of the subjects covered by 
Sanskrit literature in general, a topic of absorbing interest, though oct 
strictly germane to the primary aim of the pamphlet. This work ia worth 
pernsal by all those who would welcome a renaissance of Sanskrit liteiatnie 
in India. 

VEDANTA SUTRAS 

Lovers of Sanskrit literature and students of Hindu phibsopby are 
already under a deep debt of obligation to Mr. T. E. Balasubramania Iyer, 
the proprietor of the Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, for scores of well- 
edited and welbprinted standard classical publications relating to vatlona 
departmenta of knowledge. The latest work which he has put his hand to 
ia a scholarly edition of the Brahma Sutra Bhashya of Sankara, the great 
Advaita teacher of ancient India, with the standard commentaries of 
BhamaU of Vachaspati Mlsra, Kalpataru of Amal nandha and Parimala of 
Appiah Dikshita. 'With Mr. Balasubramania Iyer is associated in this 
undertaking an editorial Committee of four well-known Sanskrit Pandits of 
Boutbem India. The work is iesued under the patronage of tbe present 
bead of the Sringeri Mutt, and m monthly or bi-monthly parts to snbscribers. 
The editing, printing and the general geWnp are in every way worthy of the 
Sri Vani Yilaa Press. 

THE ‘VEDANTA KESARI* 

This monthly magazine is a welcome addition to Madras periodical 
literatnre devoted to Hindu philosophy, metaphysics and religion, and was 
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started in May last nndet the auspices of the Bamakriebsa Mission, Myla- 
pore. Those who believe that the regeneration of India must oome through 
epiriiaal channels and that the philosophy of the Vedanta is the highest solace 
of the sonl, will hod this jonmal an excellent means for the propagation 
of their ideals. Several artiolss dealing with the Hinda religion as preached 
by Swami Vivekaoanda both in the West and in the East appear in the 
May and June numbers, from well-known Indian writers like Professor Z. 
Sundaraiama Iyer and Mr. Z. S. Ramaawami Sastri. Swami Sharvanada, 
who, as the head of the local Bamakrishna Mission, is responsible for the 
editing of the journal, may be trusted to condsct it on useful lines. The 
Mission is ei^aged not merely in the promotion of the study of abstcaot 
philosophy bnt in practical undertakings of a philanthropic character, such 
as the elevation of the depressed classes, medical relief and nursing for the 
destitute sick, the holding of religious classes ; and topics of interest bearing 
on these practical problems will he disonssed in the pages of this journal. 
The annual subscription has been fixed at Rs. 2, in order to place it within 
the reach of a large number. 

THE GODS OF INDIA 

In * The Gods of India* (Dent, 4s. 6d.) Mr. E. 0. Martin, who was for 
some years a missionary in India, has produced a convenient summary of 
information on the subject. He disclaims originality and indeed hie hook is 
very largely based on tbe work of predecessors; but since there exists no 
single volume at a reasonable price and of modest size from which the 
ordinary reader eonid derive on adequate idea of tbe Hindu pantheon, Mr. 
Martin deserves oredit. So far as we can judge, the book is in genecU 
accurate. Of course, tbe author cannot be expected to write without heed to 
the fast that be was a missionary, but he usually avoids comment and he is 
not slow to do justice to what he regards as the estimable featnrea of 
Hinduism. The book wonld have gained from an introductory explanation 
of what Hinduism is, an explanation only too likely Co be needed by 
readers unacquainted with India and even by some who know India fairly 
well. Bnt Mr. Martin has dons useful work. The numerouB illusttaticns 
are of considerable merit, and tbore is a map showing tbs joumeyings 
of Bama. 

SOUTH INDIAN RBCOEDS 

There are some new and interesting features introduced into the Pr^ 
gtess Report of the Assistant Archseologloal Superintendent of Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, for the year ldl3-14, which make it of special valneto the 
student of Indian history. The Hou’ble Dewan Bahsdur Jj. D Swamikannu 
PiKay's researches in, and critical study of, Indian chronology have been 
ntiliaed in the examination of important dates in South Indian dynastie 
5 
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r^ords brought to light during the paettwo years of exploration wor^ by tha 
department. The result hae been very satisfactory» in chat we have now 
two valuable appendices embodied in the Bepcrt, which wcrh oat in great 
detail the exact dates in terms cf modern chronology from particulars given 
in the inscriptiooal records. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is now engaged in 
training a member of the Epigraphiat’s OfficOj and very soon the department 
will be able to deal with this branch of work with greater rapidity and 
efficiency independent of extraneous help, during the year under report 
Bao Sahib H. Krishna Saetri, the Bpigraphiet, and his staff, visited 16S 
villages and copied SS4 inscriptione, one of them being a novel record 
engraved on a conch and presented to a temple about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. These with eighty-four epigraphs that were 
reserved for examination from last year's colleotion, bring up the total of 
inscriptions examined and studied during the year to 438. Besides these> 
twelve copper*plate records were critically studied, these being seat to the 
Bpigraphiet from various parts cf the country. Among them, one set of 
plates, of about the ninth century, refers to a charter granted to a number 
of Brahmins on the occasion of the funeral ceremonies of a prince who Is 
described as being sixteen years old, of ' charming appearance, learned and 
powerful and who died in battle after fighting bravely. Another, forwarded 
from the Guntur District, is a Fallava grant which, despite numerous 
errors and contradictions, supplies some useful information regarding 
doubtful points in connexion with the Pallava genealogy of the seventh 
century. 

The second part of the Bepoit is devoted to an examination of the 
historical materials brought to light during the year, and the inscriptional 
records recovered are classified according to the various dynasties of the 
rulers to whom they relate. Among the Pallava records the most notable 
were copied frcm the Chidambaram temple, some portions of which are richly 
decorated and bear on the inner walls fine specimens of images, of which a 
large number illustrate various danc^g postures, ninety-three illustrations 
of these are issued with the Beport, and they make it of exceptional value for 
the study of the science of Bharata Natya Satlra as expounded in the 
standard ancient Indian classic on 'Dancing' as a fine art. The Oanga 
records contain points cf interest which will come in useful for the tentative 
reconstruction of the genealogy of this dynasty between the sixth and eighth 
centuries. From some of t^ Ghalokya epigraphs of the begioniog of the 
eighth century we gather that the area of land granted was described in terms 
of the quantity of paddy with which it was sowable, apparently because 
of the absence of any systematic survey of lands in that period. Most of the 
inscriptions copied during the year at Chidambaram register grants of land for 
fiower gardens, and in a few oases grants appear also to have been made for 
maintaisiag worship, for ofCarings and festivals in the temple, for eating 
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houses, ioc foanding streets, etc. It is inteieBtifig to notice that all gifts 
made to the temple were reqaited to be ecgreTed on the walls of the templSr 
thereby pioTiding poblic ackcowledgement and adTertisement. 

At a particular period m the history of the temple deeds o£ grants 
originally regietered in the name of a deity were reqmred to be made in the 
Dame of one of the members of the Temple Committee. The change is sag* 
gestWe of the seizing of power by the members of the Temple Committee in 
later times to such an extent as to have made them praetially the owners of 
the temple. There appears to have been a Committee In each village, which 
was solely entrusted with the daty of classifying lands, acoording to their 
yielding capacity, and measuring them. The particulars in regard to the 
lands and their varioaa classihcations had to be noted In village and temple 
registers by clerks specially appointed for the purpose. The Pandyaa 
records gathered from the Chidambaram temple have yielded a wealth of 
materials relating to the dynastic succession. One of these records gives an 
elaborate account of the foundation of a new village and the details of 
arrangements in connexion therewith. Full particulars are also given ae to 
bow the village was formed, and how the agricultural land and village aite 
were distributed amongst the inhabitants, village servants and artisans. 
Mention is made in this record of fruit trees, gardens, ponds, grazing grounds, 
irrigation channels, uocultlvable waste, embankments of delds and pathways, 
essential features of a welUorganized and self-contained Indian village of old. 

During the year, the Glovemment of Madras urged the desirability of 
the early publication of edited texts of important inscriptions. This is 
eminently a work for those Interested in historical research work. MeaO' 
while, Devasthanam Committees of several of the principal temples In South 
India might usefully devote a portion of their funds for the preparation of 
Guide Books, based on the Sthalapuranat and the historical materials relat¬ 
ing to them brought to light by the inscriptions In which these abound. 
Hundreds of such inscriptions have been copied, and studied in connexion 
with the temples of Tanjore, Madura, Gonjeeveram and Tiruvottiyur. Frizes 
might be offsrod to induce competent students to prepare such Guide Books, 
which would serve the needs of the pilgrim population who visit the templet 
in hundreds of thousands.'^ilfsdrrix Mail. 



NOTES 

OLD KINGDOM OK DHEKUEl 
/ 

Aa interesting diecoTery bfts bees mside by tbe Buidwaa BitbhTin 
Eesearch Society, consisting of buildioge and inscriptions containing valaable 
information relating to the history of the old kingdom of Dheknra, mentioned 
in the works of theDharma literature, and the capital of Dratap Singh men> 
tioned in the Bam Charita. Both capitals are in the midst of dense jangle» 
penetrable only by elephants, and about twenty miles distant from Durgapnr 
railway station. The archeological expedition had to undergo considerable 
privations which, however, have been more than compensated by the die* 
ooveries. It is bslieved that these buildings and inscriptions will make a 
Talnable contribntion to the knowledge of the eleventh csntary kingdom, 
which was roled over by a ruler of the Bhosh dynasty. 

PEBSIAN DOMES 

At a meeting of the Boyal Asiatio Society, Mr. E. A. C, Creswell read a 
paper on ' The History and Evolution of the Dome in Persia.* Persia, he 
eaid, had played a very important part in the evolution of this form of 
roofing, since the Persiane were the first people to devise a satisfactory ' Pen* 
dentivs,* whereby a really large done could be set over a square chamber,—a 
problem the Bomans failed to solve. Starting with the pre-Mahomedan 
period he described the domes of the palaces of Firueabad and Sarvistan, the 
former of which be placed before A.n. 280. He thus reversed the usual 
order of these two . palaces, on account of the simple planning of the former, 
at the same time pointing out that all the atructnra! affinities of Sarvistan 
were with seventh and eigth century boildinge in Mesopotamia. Coming 
te the period from the rise of Isltm to 1400, he cited the dome of the 
, mansoleurn at Snitanieb as the finest example, as it is 6i ft. in diameter 
and of very scientific shape. After Tlmur*B return from the siege and saok 
of Damascus, a new type appeared, built with an inner and outer shell, 
like the dome of Si. Paul’s. This, the lecturer suggested, was copied from 
the wooden dome of the Great Mosque at Damascus, which in the fourteenth 
century had a dome of this type. He also suggested that it came to be 
adopted, for the sake of its external effect. This dome spread over Persia, and 
appeared in India in the sixteenth century. In Persia it was either covered 
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*with faience, or, in the case of sacred shirnea. with gilded tiles, which, in the 
oleei Persian atmosphere, can acmetimes be seen dashiag thirty miles away. 
After 1700 ite external outline became fuller, culminating in the bulbous 
domes built during the last century. 

PBINCIPLES OF TAKTRA 

The Tantra Sastza is of no less antiquity than the Mantra Sastra, and 
is the source of some of the most fundamental concepts of Hinduism still 
preralent as regards worship, images, initiation, yoga and so forth. While 
the Vedic and Vedantic Jiteratures oi India have been among the first to at' 
tract the attention of Western Orientalists almost from the dawn of Oriental 
zesearcb, the study of Tan trie literature has been not merely not enltivated 
by them, bat an aTereion was created in their minds from it, as being puerile, 
impure and depraved. By prejudices created in the popular mind by eome 
degenerate practices and abuses among some of the followers of the Tantdc 
school, the system has in modern times never bees able to attract itself any 
intelligent study from competent students. In these circumstances, the 
scholarly work (Luxac A Co., London) of Sri Yukta Shiva Chandra Vidyarnava 
Bhattacharya Mahodya, a renowned religious preacher and pundit, on the 
Tantra Tatva, or the * Principles of Tantra with an introduction and coni' 
mentory by Mr. Arthur Avalon, will meet with a hearty reception at the 
hands of every one who wishes to probe the secrets of Tantdc literature at 
its source. In Mr. Avalon these mystic writings have found an eDthusiaetio 
exponent and a daring investigator, who is determined to disentangle the 
lofty bonceptioDS of earlier and piuer beliefs from much of the misconcep¬ 
tions and misunderstandings which have been allowed tc grow around 
them by the debasing and sensual rites practised in the name oi Tantric teach' 
ings. This work on the ' Principles of Tantra * promisee to become one 
of the standard authorities in the English language tongue on this andeut 
Hindn system, a study of which is calculated to bring about a revolution 
of ideas in regard to it. Every system of knowledge deserves to be read as 
expounded by the most authoritative students, and we cannot conceive of a 
more sympathetic and reliable guide to this vast literatuzie than the coU 
laborators of this great work. Mr. Avalon’s introduction is a masterly essay 
on the subject which he baa discussed with great lucidity and insight, and 
gives a coherent view of the fimdameutal doctimes of the Tantric system. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. The Society shall be called the MtTsic Socisx?. 

2. The SocieW was formed with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of £ltlmology. History and Eeligions, in India and stimnlating 
research in these and allied subject. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen^ 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of a 
President, Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Joint Honorary 8ec> 
retariee, three Branch Secretaries, an Editor, and five other members, 
retiring aonnaHy but eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the abo^e members to form a qnomm. 

6. The subscription shall be-^ 

(a) For members trident in Bangalore, rnpees five per annum. 
(3) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees throe per 
annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on July let, The Honorary Ttcasuroc may recover 
any subscription which cay remain unrecovered at the 
time the second number of the Journal is issued by sending 
the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the > sab- 
scriptions bein^ four shillings annually, a lemitt^ce of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for tbreo years, Subscriptiona 
from the United ^gdom may he remitted ^' British {^ostal 
Order’ to the Houorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members without the right of yotmg on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum, 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will bo sent /rse to all memben, and which 
will be on safe at twelve annas pot copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Otdina^ Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice beiug given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of historical interest will be arranged and 
intimation thereof given tc members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to ibe Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of theii: friends to the lectures. 

10, The Annual General Meetinga will be held in July. 

11. Framing and alteration of Bulea rest entirely with the Gcsimittee. 


P. B. BELL, 
Joint 8$oretafy. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Teb Editor of the Quarterli/ Jotimal ofihe Mythic Society helieves that be 
voices the feelings of all the members of the Society in offering zn theur name 
their heartiest congratulations to His Highness the 7nTara|a of Mysore on 
the occasion of His Hi gbnesB having been accorded thehigh distlncUcoof 
€1,CXB. 

The Boyal Honee of Mysore and in particular His Highness, the M^ia* 
raja and His Highness the Yuvareja have always evinced a keen SAd 
practical interest in the wel&re of the Mythic Society and ail the Eaembeo 
feel personally thankfoJ to His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Eapecor 
for Che new distinction conferred on His Highness who has done ns the 
honour to become one of onr Honorary Presidents. 

It ia also a source of intense gratification tc the members of the 
Society to see that their President’s name has been included in tbe last New 
Year’s Hononis List. The honour conferred on their President is an 
honour and an encoatagemenC to tbo Society and in tbe name of all tbe 
members I have much pleasure in congretulatiDg him on the Elaiser4*Hind 
Gold Medal awarded to him by Hie Most Graoions Majesty the King. 
Emperor in recognition of a life devoted to religion, philanthropy and 
soienoe.'^Z'Ae Editcr. 



ADMINISTRA.TION OF CRIMINAL 
JCSTICF IN ANCIENT I NDIA 


^ ^ ^ I 

fTWR ?r?^5qt flr 5Tt 8 

I>bftnD« «Tii buto huiti dhtmo r»kili»it rikslittab 
TMm5Cdli4tfflo OAhuiUvTO m* oo dhAnno hito, vkdblC. 

Uivo, Tiu^ is. 

' JusTiCB b«ing violated, destroys; jastico being preserved, preserves; 
therefore, jnstice must oot he violated lest violated jastice destroy os.' 

This was the Hinda Ideal of joetice and it is the manner in which they 
songht to attain it in one of ite two branches that is dealt with in this p^pei. 

It is based mainly on ^ahrantti‘3&ra, bnt wherever necessary, other anci¬ 
ent Hindu works have been drawn npon in order to give a complete acconnt 
of the code of Ancient Indian Criminal Procedure. A complete Code of Cri¬ 
minal Procedure provides for the constitution of courts of criminal jnatioe, for 
seonring the presence of the offenders so that they may not evade the penalty 
of the law, for investigating into the offence in a fair and proper manner, 
and lastly for the conviction and pQnlshment of the offender. It prescribes 
also measures for the prevention of crimes as far as possible. 

A satisfactory and rational system of criminal prooedoie should protect 
citizens from false, frivolous and vexations complaints, and from undue rest¬ 
raint on account of petty offences and it should grant the accused a reason¬ 
able and honest trial in which he has every facility to prove his innocence, 
and should farther provide for appeal or revision in oases where injustice has 
ocourted owing to the imperfections of the human machinery. We shall now 
proceed to note how far the Hindu procedure satisfied these requirements. 

In the ancient Hindu books, a court of justice is defined as follows:— 

nbAffii4Ci4trlCLiuinfi4h;anbA VittCA viT«obft04m 
TAtr&dbikri74t0 dbacaiidhiaanaaiii hi t4(. 

Svjmon, rr,, S49, 

A court of justice is that place where the science of practical life, i.e. 
tbe varied Jhlerests of men are enquired into and decided according to th^ 
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dictates oi the Dharmashastras. Sooh a conrt had tec reqaiaitee according 
to ^okranlti and Brhaspatf. But Narada mectiocs onl; ei^hi. The ten 
requisites’ are:— 

The king, bis chosen officer, the aeseBsors. the Smritl, the accountant, 
the scribe, gold, £re, water aod the kings' servants. 

The king's office; is the speaker, i.e. the mouthpiece of the Court; the king 
is the puniahing authority and the assessors ate the fudges of evidenoe; the 
Smrti gives the law, (he accountant makes the oalculatione, the scribe writes 
the depositioos, gold and die are for administering ordeals, and water is 
reqniied for the thirsty and the nervous (a very wise and geceroos provision 
indeed). 

The king's servants are for enforcing the attendance of the accused and 
the witnesses. 

The king ordinarily presided over tbe court, hut when he could not do 
so, he was to nominate as his representative a learned Brahmin of high 
birth, capable of inspiring confidence and respect, and impartial and strict. 
Failing a qualified Brahmin, a Kshatriya oraVysla duly qulified could be 
appointed, hfanu permits the appointment of only Brahmins but later 
writers permit appointment from any of the three Bvija (twice.brown) castes. 

The 8mrtis and dnkraniti appear to contemplate only email states 
requiring a single conrt each. But tbe books of Bxhaspati and Eaufilya 
r appear to have been written alter Bmpire-8tatee bad grown up and refer to 

mofussil courts as well. 

The king was, tben as now, the fountain of all justice, subject, bowever, 
to the dictates of the dsstras, and his was the court of final appeal in 
all cases. 

The king's courts were, however, not tbe only places for the administrv 
tion of justice, nor could they take cognisance of all cases. They adjudged 
only those offences which were not punished by the counoils of the Ganae 
(communities); these interfered only in cases left over by tbe couooiJs of the 
drSnie (guilds or corporations) while the kulaa (famalies) settled all affsira 
' which they possibly could, and left for ^rSnia those which they could not 

decide. 

All Bmrtis and Artha or Ktti ^ftsttas* e^ree iu prohibitiug the king or 
hie judges from trying singly, or in secret, and aeseesors Mere all along an in¬ 
dispensable part of the juducial system. But the assessors could not be 
indieerimioately selected. The doctrine of trial by peers’ found expression in 
tbe direction that forest tribes shonld be tried with the help of their fellow- 
tribesmen, merchants with that of merchants, soldiers with tbe help of 

1 gttknnTli, iv. S, Sloku 36 (o 40. 

viil 1 . BxhupsU, vi. 6 : Kirsdi, RuJw ci Prouiw, U tad OouiW «{ JqiUm, IS ; 
doknottf, tv. 6, lUiM IS sad 19. 

*6pkr*am. iv 6, Hbm M to 47 ; h 35 tad SA 
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soldierB and villagera with that of paisona living amicably with both pattiaa. 
Maichanls who were jodiciooe were also to be selected as assessors^ in all 
eases. 

The function of the aesesBOrs wae also clearly defined. They iofiaenced 
the trial much more than the modem English jury isaamnch aa they had 
to decide during the coarae of the trial on which party the harden’ of proof 
lay at every stage. They were howevei prohibited from interfering with 
queaticns in the middle of the trial in the same way as their modern 
representatif ea 

InISIATION op PaOOBBDlNQS 

As in modem timeSi it was recognized that the State need not directly 
take up the prosecation of all kinds of offenoes. 

Similarly the non*cognisable offences were compoondable* on the score 
that an amicable settlement between the parties is more satisfactory in the 
case of petty ofiencea, than a criminal conviction and the consequent iU-fcol- 
ing engendered between the parties. 

The king and his judges could enquire into a crime onjy after the 
presentation * of a written complaint by the party aggrieved or some ’ near 
relative or friend of bis. 

Oognisanoe by the court on Information laid by Government spies or 
volunteer informers was allowed ’ only in the case of Ohhalas or cpisdemean- 
ours (fifty in number), Apar&dbas or felonies (twelve in number) and the 
cases in which the king was himself a party. 

Chhalas included’ destroying roads, water reservoirs or houses, house* 
trespass and indecorous hebavioux before the king. 

Aparadhas included^ disobedience of king’s orders, murder, adultery, 
theft and destruction of foetus. 

The offences concerning the king included^ sedition, coau(er*feit:ng 
king’s coin, disclosure of king’s secrets, rescuing a prisoner, obstruction of 
public proclamations and misappropriation of king’s taxes. 

A criminal trial began therefore by the complainant or the informer 
presenting bis complaint or layingbis information before the court. 

The complainant was briefly examined and hie complaint taken “ down 
in the character and language that was prevalent. Jt was signed ^ by the 
party and sealed with the royal seal. The cognieability of the complaint 
was firsf* determined and steps taken thereafter to secure the presence of 
the accused. • 


i dvln. iv. S. lice n. 

• Ib'ii,. liAai 199-4. 

9 Ibid., linM 918^7. 

*rbid.»lio«a lai^. UtAU viii, 48. 
4dakr«, h. 8, Usee 980-91 


alua., liA«lS8-S. V 

*lbid. 140 WUO. 
«lbid..Ilnu Xfi].tol64. 
9t^.,Iisoi 168-170. 
^doktalT. 11,9. 


Ulbld., Iuieil984. 

U Ibid., Ene 178. 
Ibid., liM 189. 
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SscmuHS taB Pbbsbrob o? tbb AccuesD 

The was to bs summooed* either hy a sommoDe riodei the Boyal 

Seal, or by a warrant of arreet executed by one of the king’s eer?a>nts. 

A complainant about to present his complaint, had* the right also to 
anest the accused temporarily, until the receipt of the king’s summons, if 
he suspected that the adversary would evade the trial or would not proceed 
honestly in the matter. 

Certain classes of persons were ordinarily exempt^ from summons and 
arrest, and were summoned and brought slowly in conveyances only ia 
important cases. These were chiefiy, sick people, children, old men, men 
with varied activities, men busy with the king’s a&irs, high class ladies of 
the several castes, women recently delivered of children, agriculturists in the 
harvest ssason, cowherds while tending eattle and soldiers in times of 
war. 

l^iBobedience of the king’s summons was punishable * according to the 
nature of the offence in connexion with which it was issued. Similar 
punishment was meted out if one escaped * after arrest, or if the person in 
charge of an accused applied restiaiut beyond ^ the lecogoired limits. 

The accused, however, had not long to remain under arrest. For as soon 
as he appeared or was brought before the king, the king should enquire if he 
had other engagements, and if so, release* him after taking suitable security 
for his appearance. But bail was not* allowed in the following cases: — 
murder, theft, robbery, adultery, abduction, forgery, and sedition. The b^ il 
regulations were thus very clear, and unambiguous. 

They deserve particular attention as bail is comparatively absent in other 
systems of ancient law. It began to be recognized inmost modern coon* 
tries, only in the nineteenth centary. In England, however, the writ of 
Habeas Corpus has been long in existence, but it was a costly prooeoi, as 
application bad to be made to the Superior Oourts or the Lord Chanoelior. 

As e complainant had to pay compensation to the accused, as in modem 
times, if his complaint proved false or frivolous, security was taken not only 
from the accused, but from the complainant * as well. 

The trial commenced only alter the accused had appeared in Court. It 
was held entirely in public. 

Unbke the ancient procedure in other countries or even the English 
procedure till the eighteenth century, the accused as well ss the complain¬ 
ant had the right to be represented by counsel. And the ooimeel were ap¬ 
pointed by the parties themselves and not by the king. 

I dokn, It. 6, liM l.de-4. ' Ibid., Uti«8i4-S. 

I IMS,, lBi-6 : IfSrftSft, 47>B. * Ibid . liflM S38-tl. 

MUb .UaMtiO. 

• Ibid., IbM 848-3. Ibid., lius 816-6. 

iIMd., Um 193-4. U Ibid., UaM 880. 

• Ibid., UfiM 191-8. 


Friends could ^ also be appointed by the parties to answer queries. 

The complainant was ag^iu examined in detail in the presenos of the 
aconsed. He wae permitted* to amend his complaint as often as was neces¬ 
sary before the accused replied. 

The accused then tenders bis reply. If his answer did not coyer the 
entire ground, he was examined by the Court. But he was not subjected to 
any rigorous cross-examination, as in other ancient countries, in England up 
to 1848, and in hfodem Prance. The extorting of confessions is expressly 
prohibited* in dckrasiti. 

Eautilya, howeyer, is said to authorise torture after a prima facie case 
has been made out. But the chapter * relating to it is admittedly obscure and 
the provisions contained therein may refer as mnch to punishment as to 
torture before conviction. 

After the reply bad been glyen, the asessors decided* os which party the 
burden of proof lay unless the accused had confessed his guilt in which case 
further proceedings were stayed*. 

Brbaspati permits the composition of offences by mutual understanding 
of parties at -this stage of this case only and not later.^ Similarly mutual 
reconciliation between the parties is recommended when the evidence is 
equally strong on both sides, and law and cnstom divided. 

If the case is not decided in one of the above ways, it enters npon the 
third stage called kriya, i,6. investigation of evidence. 

Proof was to be obtained by means of three kinds of evidence'—docu¬ 
mentary, possessory and oral. If these failed, resort was to be had to moral 
persuasion or timely reminder, yakii or argument and lastly ordeals. 

We shall now deal with the more important of the rules relating 
to witnesses. 

WiineBstt 

A witness was defined as a person being other than a party, who knew 
the facts of the case. 

SveUikh kSijftTtgUioI lakahi; * 

dum IT, S, 864. 

This definition embodies the principle that a party is an incompetent 
witness in hie own behalf, which was recognised in England, only so late se 
the eighteenth century.* 

Witnesses were to be chosen as far ae possible from the caste and race * 
of the parties and from persona in the same neighbourhood. There were 

> iutn. IT. S, 919. > dukr*, St, e, 818-7. 

• Ibid., 978-4; Bfh&sptti, iu., 10; Kludft Pkifit Sl.i * ItnS., 809. 

•^Dkn, 1.898 iv. S, 198. 1 19 «ad 18 

4 S;«UtU7ft,pp. 918-90; It. 8. 

e Bt«pbMu' Qraerftl View of CriiBiii*] Xatt, f. 45 
e 379 915 KlrOs U\ Title US «ad L5 U Till 88. 
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ftlso detailed rales to ezclode the evideDce of pereoos oi deleotiTs oiida* 
standing, and of those who weie' specially interested in, or prejndioed 
against, a party. The evidence of an accomplice was, of coarse, disallowed 
under this role. The competency of witnesses was not, however, to be too 
closely seratinized in the case of the following crimes^ :^violeoce, theft, felo- 
nice, defamation, assault and kidnapping. 

According to Eautilya, the parties themaelves should pro dace the 
witnesses who lived not far from the court; and the attendance of only 
those who were fax away or who would not come of ibeir own accord was to 
be secured ^ by the issoe of summons. The witnesses were, in such cases to 
he paid the costs of their joarneys and the defeated party waa^ to bear 
the same. 

The eramioation of witneeses took’ place in the presence of both parties> 
and the opposite party bad always the right of crosa*ejLaminatiOQ, in order 
to bring to prominent notice^ the defects in the evidence. 

Only such evidence as was given spontaneously was to be accepted and 
not what was got by force. 

These wholesome principles which occur so naturally in the Hindu Xaw 
were not evolved in other countries till very late. 

Before examination, the witness was exhorted ^ to speak she truth, in a 
a long address extolling the excellence of truth and then the solemn affirma¬ 
tion wae administered to him. 

Thus the accused also bad the nght to examine his witness with all due 
formality—a right which was recognized in Bngland so late aa Idf 8 by Sir 
John Jervis's Act. 

Perjnry. suppression of evidence and pcodoctlou of false evidence were 
all punishable’ in the same manner as in modem Criminal Law. 

One other important direction ’ which deserves mention is that the exa- 
mination of witnesses was not to be delayed, but tiAen up ae soon as they 
appeared, as delay would give rise to grave defects in genuine evidence, and 
might lead to miscarriage “ of justice. 

This is particularly interesting as showing that the proverbial law’e 
delays were dreaded as much in these days, as now. 

We will now proceed to consider the more important roles relating to 
ordeals. Speaking of ordeals In Mediaeval England, Palgrave eaye/it was, 
in fact, only a mode of giving to the cnlprit a last chance of escaping the 
punishment of the lawSo also Stubbs 'The ordeal being a tecouiae 
following the verdict '' of the jury acqueinted with the facts, could only be 


ldiibEe,iT.e. 877-69. 
srbid., 878-6. Uua.vul. 79. 

S P> VI 7 (SuiaKdt «ditie&). 

t IbU., p. 249. 

• ^rs, i9. 6, 886. 

«dnXmalti 8t9. sad 986>6. 

2 


7 Sokn, if. 6. 898-418; U«Qn, viil, 8e<lOL 
*839-6 sad B37. 

*fid6-9. 

1*834-8. 
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applied to those ^ho were to all mCente a&d purposes proved to he guilty *. 
But rheyer ooDdemns these observeiione ^ as based on a misconceptioo of the 
fuadameutal priDoipld of the ordeal and regards it as ' simply a mode of 
trial; or as they phrased it in those days, of clearing one's self of a 
charge 

k. study of the roles regulating the ordeals in ancient India however, 
brings out ineeiatibly the justice of the remarks of Palgrave and Stubbs. 

An ordeal, aocording toHindoLaw, was administered to the accused, 
and that only when the complainant agreed’ to abide by the teenltif the 
ordeal went against him. The accuser should never be ceiled upon to under¬ 
go it. He was, however, given the option to undergo it in case the accused 
consented’ to be punished if the ordeal went against him, 

Further it could be resorted to, only if all other means of ascertaining the • 
tenth failed,* e.g. Manu says 

Ac&kshikMhu thvftrtluihn mjtlio vividuskn&TO^ | 
avudu)Utvftt»^ ifttytm cipelhcaspl iA£Dbh47«L || 

' If two parties disputed about matters for which no witnesses were 
available and the (judge) was unable to really ascertain the truth, he might 
cause it to be discovered even by an oath (and ordeals). KSrada prohibits 
the application of ordeals in the case of offences which had taken place by 
day, in a village or town, or in the presence of witnesses. 

And if one party urged human evidence, and the other divine, i.e. an 
ordeal, Sukraniti ordains that the former should be preferred and not the 
latter.’ 

sera I 

cm I 

ftqi I 

^ ffRTT II 

Tadjteo zDlfiGBhTm bruytS knys bnyit t<a Skiiiliaca | 

Mlniubtm (46rs gihnlyitb nit dklT&o ktiyim nipth || 

TedyekadS9ApT«ptlf« kny* vidyltk mannibl | 

SlgxihykaA te pox^fipl dsjvUS T*dii«bD ornlCB || 

(Iv S, 908 ftod 964) 

1 Inglo-lmuifiin I«»gkla Elkboiy. Irtaolk on Olier of Trial, p. S26. 

> Sokn, Iv. 6, lioM iSS-S; SSI'S; Kmds Quotstiopk, tl S nnd i. 

• Ibid., AST. 

<460i KumvliJ. 109. 

'690-0. 
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Similarly if’there be bQman evidesoe which ccveta osly a part of the 
case, even that ia to be accepted, and oot the diviae though that coven the 
^ ' iaU ground, and notwithstanding that men urge it. 

^ We thus see that ordeals were ordinarily resorted to only when all other 

means of ascertaining the truth had failed, and when the judge was unahU 
to come to a dsoisson otlwioisg. From a consideration of these two 
eitions it follows that no accused person could be called upon to undergo an 
ordeal, nnless there was a prima facie case against him, and he asserted his 
innocence without being able to sabstantiate it. The ordeal was, in snoh 
* circumstances, neither more nor less than the last chsmce given to the 

accused with the presumption of guilt agaiost him, to escape the pnnishzneDt 
of the law ; or a test resorted to in cases where there was very stroi^ ground 
for suspicion hot full legal proof was lacking. 

There were, however, certain cases' in which owing eitbei to the absence 
of any evidence or to the heinous nature of the crime, an ordeal had 
invariably to be resorted to. They were offences committed in a forest, in a 
solitary place, at night, or in an inner appartmeot, in cases involving mortal 
sins and thefts of deposits. A few particulars regarding the ordeals them¬ 
selves will not be out of place in order to prove that the popular notions 
about the dangers involved in an ordeal apart from its indifferent probative 
value are unduly exaggerated. 

In the first place it is noteworthy that certain classes * of persons who 
could not stand the strain of an ordesd were exempted from it, e.g. the sich, 
tho>e affected with a heavy calamity, and women. Some other classes’ of 
people were exempt from particular ordeals which would cause them undue 
suffering. And further each of the ordeals had a particular season* or seasons 
when alone the; could be administered, e.g. the ordeal by water was 
prohibited duiiug the rains and that by ffre during summer. 

Finally none of the ordeals endangered homan life to any degree. The 
worst that could happen to a person subjeoted to an ordeal was a few days’ 
illness or suffering. 

The more severe of the ordeals were those by fire, water and poison, the 
first consisted * merely in the accused walking seven steps with a red hot iron 
baiUn his hand, the hand being previously covered with seven fig leaves. 
That by water consisted * in bis being under water, if he could, for a time, 
eufiicient for one to run up and fetch an arrow shot from a bow not being 


I ^ekn iy. 6, 498-9. BaiMp4U x 1 (« B. 

* QuoMiooi vl, 8. 
iIl3id.,9toUftsdV8. 
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farther th&o 150 Hastes ' distant; ^hile that hj poison coosUted ^ in giving 
him a very minate quantity ^ of the poison from the 8rnga plant and noting 
if he sofTered from its effects, e g. vomitting during the test of the day.* 
Prom these, it will he clear that the use of the ordeal in Hindu coarbe was by 
no means such a creel and rough and ready method of admimstering iustice, 
as is commonly aasumed to hare been the case. 

As regards the finding and the decision, a few points deserve to be 
noticed. A complaint was diemissed if the complaisant prevaricated, varied 
from his complaint or delayed prodnetion of evidence under false pretences. 
A frivolous or false complaint was not only disuiissed hut the complainant ^ 
wae made to make reparation to the accused, as jn modem Criminal Pro- 
cedtue. 

In all cases other than those in which the acenaed confessed hie guilt, 
/ the assessors were to make clear ‘ the inner meaning of the evidence at the 
proper time; and the king (or in hia absence the Chief lodge) after a careful 
oonsideration of the entire case ^passed judgment according to the Bhastiae. 

I do not propose to deal now with the relative value which was to be 
attached in this connezion to the Smiitis, dictates of prndenca or equity and 
local customs. But it is important td note that the king was ordained to 
respect ^ local customs even though they were antagonistic to the Sbastraa 
and was warned against following too literally the letter of the law. 

The special circomstanoes of each case and all tennating circumstances 
were also to be considered careiuLy' before passing sentence. 

The final deoision was to be written down in all caaes,^ and a copy 
delivered to the soccessfal party in token of his success. 

The system of punishment in Ancient India has, in common with that of 
other ancient countries, the notoriety of having been eztremely severe. And 
severe it certainly was, judging merely from the punishment specified for 
particular offences by Manu and Kauthya. But several salutary provisions 
were recognised which mitigated greatly the severity of the substantive 
code. 

I & SeMA U twftoty'foor uisolu » ^hUeo inob«B. Th« nuxiaam dlstsou ifUl th»a be iii 
fMt or 7S 7*rdB. DonbH Uoa «seroiBed ic o»rt4iQ qoArUn (bM (Us ii » iBter jalarpolttioB, 
bQBMweiue ooncecn»d wltb «be tot«eO dovdo^moat in Hmdu procedure, this dk*ai not oSeotoor 
nuoaiog. 

* Kirtdft. qaottkioai, 7t V> V9. 

* Bevoo y«VM. L i> * gciia of barlAj, 

* Anolbw vorvoa ts ' Witbin tb« tim« ooovpiod by olAppog tbe h4nds SOO tisM,’ 

Tbs »ceai«d w«« to b« botldoMt «e * 000 1» bb» period w»s ov«r tor goUt oc faaoooim 
to be uoetMiAod. 

*Kiad4, 6S*9; UabO.tUI SS, Subti, iv. 0. lifiM 661-9. 

» dakn. if. 6, liae OSS. *1U&, How Sa-S. 

1 lind., tliu sas. * Soksft. 636-6; fitahupetl, Ij. 18. 

i< Bakre, iv. 6, iixm 669-60. 
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Pamshmeot vm of foui kinds, i.o. Eoor&I disApprobnixon oral 

ohaatisemeDt or Mvera raprcNjf (9r>^), fines and corporal puaiabment and 
it is the forms of ioflicticg corporal ptzsisbmenb that has bean subjected to 
damaging critioiem. Bat the ordinary judges could infiict only the first two, 
and the kiog alone ^ could fiae or inflict corporal panlsbment. 

Secondly even the king was directed to inflict each of the above snccee^ 
sively and not all at once, and corporal chastisement was to be resorted ’ to 
only after the other three had failed to correct an offender. Further, ponish* 
ment waa to be inflicted in all cases in dtu proportion to tlto nature of Ou 
q^encs and afUr atcortaining tk« dbilitif of the criminal to bear it. ’ Thus 
the great zeaponaibility xnTariably resting on a modern jodge in fixing the 
panishment was not absent in those days. 

Bat one who was ccn?ioted cn his own confession was to be subjected 
to only one^half of punishment to which he was otherwise liable; and 
ancient Hindu Law the one aim of which was the deatmcCion of ths cximi» 
nal instinct and impulses and the advancement of morality recognixed the 
value <if repentance in a direct and straightforward manner, oniamiliar to the 
modern world. 

Besides these rales, there existed aisc a very carefully gradoated scale of 
punishment, beginning with moral disapprobation or the fine of a few panaa * 
or annas (?) and leading up to the highest penalty of the law, i.e. death, In 
the worst cases. 

The law relating to panishment, and in fact, the entire substantive 
portion of Criminal Law has been critically dealt with by a learned writer in 
the Calcutta Weekly Notes, Yol. XV. (lSiO*U). I do not, therefore, propose 
to describe in detail the graduated scale of punishment ordained in the 
several law books. 1 will, however, give a few other points specially treated 
in Sukraniti, which, in this and other matters, contains the most advanced 
and liberal precepts. According to it the severer forms of panishment ware * 
starvation, imprisonment, whipping, expulsion from the state, marking on. 
the body, shaving of half portions, causing the accused to ride ignoble 
animals (e.g. asses), mutilation and execution. And.this work lays* more 
stress on the fear engendered by the possibility of punishment than oir the 
actual punishment itself. 

beveritj’ of punishment is condemned as it estranges the subjeia from 
the king, and mild ^ punishment discretely administered is declared far more 

x8akn,iY. 5 ,UmU7-9. 
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efficacioms. Mercy ^ U extolled as higher than pnoishinent and severity ’ is 
aatborized only in the case of babitnal offenders. 

Great iroportance is attached^ to the probation of first offenders especi- 
ally if they happen to be people wbo are ordinarily virtuons. 

Even in the case of the worst class of offenders committing the worst 
offences/ other than inientional murder, capital punishment was not allowed. 
For the punishment prescribed for such an offender is as follows 

Uttomftra iftbaCkiB komui adbMnoaftS(]ftiQ8.eliAtU 
UadhyunuD tihuiza cliidea y4tbokUm dvrgQDsm teteh 
Y»T&)jivSm bA£<lhaa»m ob* atehft bnuftlv4 kSf^nm. 

Similarly 

2 51 ta I 86 I 

KicbelcMmAkanun korysd b&adi)4yi(n4 Co p&piDtm 
M»8> mfttnm ferimttem H fthuoMAm vipt TaiU4r4ai 
Y4T4jjii5D to Vi k4Qdaifi na k490hidTftdli4m4xk46i 
No nibHoyipObcha bheUoi tvitl erutib 

iMO&t Mivftprayil&sn* rsdbk diAdAia C74jot 

?rom these it is quite clear that the pTmishments ffzed in the Codes of 
Mann and Eaatiiya were only the maximnm penalties and that their chief 
object was the deterrent effect which they would have on criminals and they 
were rarely availed of in the same manner as in modern times. 1 may also 
add that dnkranlti does not contemplate, to any marked degree, special 
leniency towards the superior castes or severity in the case of the lowest 
caste. It olassiffes offenders according to their own qualities and the nature 
of the offence and dlsrinction between the castes in awarding punishments is 
recognised only in cases of defamation and adultery. 

It is commonly stated that imprisonment was not ae prevalent in ancient 
India as mntilation and execution. The learned writer in the Calcutta 
Weekly Notes also legaida the comparative absence of imprisonment as a 

idakr4.10e-n. «Ibld.,181. 

I 4bS 16S-S. * 159if. 1, 170-3. 



feature ofdooieot criminal administiation. Bnt ^nkranlti ie fnlPcf refer* 
eoces to imprlBooment, prisons sjid prison-Ial)^]!. In fact this is the 0&I7 
form of corporoi ponishment which it appears to advocate nsost.^ Banish¬ 
ment and transportation are also mentioned* as the severer forms to be need' 
in more heinons orimes or in the ease of persons whose presence meant danger 
to the commonwealth. Mctilation ie onl^ incidantaUj referred to. Thus 
roads are spoken of as repaired with gravel bj prisoners and the king is 
directed ’ to emplo7 each prisoner according to his caste.* And again the 
prisoners are referred to as bonnd in chains (i.e., handcuffed)’ and employed 
in repairing roads, 

2^ or \b Eantilya wanting in detailed references to prisoners and in 
iostraotions as to their cnstody. The elaborate mles for the punishment of 
jailors who allow prisoners to escape* deliberately or tbrongh negligence and 
the frequent referencee to imprisonment as pcniebment for several offences 
go to prove that imprisonment was a common enough panishment in ancient 
India. 

The fact seems to be that in primitive times, tbe penal law was as 
severe here as elsewhere, and that, as civiIi 23 tioD piogiessed, the rigour of 
those codes was mitigated hy more humane and equitable roles. Bat 1 
cannot emphazise too strongly that this stage was reached in India much 
earlier than in other countries. 

When in addition it is rememhered that until the beginning of the 
nineteenth centniy theft of any thing worth more than a shilling was punish¬ 
able with death in England, we can realize bow unjust it is to level a 
charge of brutality against tbe penal laws of tbe Hindus as the mazimnm 
penalties prescribed by them were not only less severe in tbemeelves than the 
English code of the eighteenth centnry and the ancient codes of other conn- 
Irics bat were, in actual application, circumscribed by various salutary ruiee. 

AppMl and Rmsian 

It would indeed be strange if, in a law so elaborate and thorough as 
that d^cribed above, provision were lacking for appeal or revision in cases 
where miscarriage of justice had occurred or was suspected to have occurred. 

We accordingly find provisions for an appeal both in dukraniti and in 
Hftrada Smrti.* 

frrvf I 
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* He who objects to the jcdgment snd the sentence as &g:ain3t Dharma, 
can have a retrial on depositing doable the prescribed dne.’ 

^rf5TO»in5W5fi7rr i 

» nA 

Slkihiub^&TUt&oifiSm dQeli*Bl d»t$B4in paskh | 

Stb obAijS vwftCTDSm obAjrOktbAh pftunftsbhATO «!db$h]| 

' A retrial or appeal will also arise in cases which have been vitiated hj 
nndue pceasare on the witnesses and as8ee6or6> and also b; defects in the 
king’s own procedure.' 

The king had also to loyise the judgments in cases in which an Amstja 
or Chief Judge had decided customs b; law. Similarly if it had been 
decided on the complaint of a woman, or decided at night, outside of a 
village, or is the interior of a house. 

But no appeal lay against convictions based on confession, or in cases 
lost through one's own conduct, e.g. by the produotion of false evidence, or 
in cases wherein the guilt was proved beyond doubt 

These provisions are indeed remarkable as showing the high degree 
of perfection attained in judicial procedure in India, in the pre^tdahamadan 
era, and also the thoroughness with which administrative questions were 
solved in andent India. In contrast to this, it may not be irrelevant to 
mention that there was no provision in the Bnglish Law for appeals xmtil 
the Criminal Appeals Statute of 1907 was passed, and that the only remedy of 
the parties against erroneous decisions consisted in petitioning the Crown 
fox the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 

¥\oi were the ancient Hindus satisfied merely with providing appeals. 
Just decisions were also sought to be seenrsd by the punishment of judges 
and assesBors who decided wrongly, or who did not conduct the trials in the 
proper manner. Such a provision is peculiar to Hindu Law and it would 
indeed be interesting to get independent evidence as to what effect it had 
on the authorities concerned. 

^ 5 <Co^ Q 

anttyBb pxA^nT&ko tI yt knryiih kitysxuBTkthS | 

T«t Mmm &xp*Kh tin ikhknun to dAo^tyH [| 

^TOBium i?. I, fl77- 

Whoevei, an Amfityft or Chief Judge, decides a case contrary to law, the 
king ahall try it again, while he shall be fined a thousand (panas). * 

1668-4. ii. 41. 

9 Ol. aIh bleae, vUi. 18, 14 eitd Id wliare bh« guilt aid to atUoh te the «i(n«afii, the 
I’odga aod tha Hmg U ac«SMd b uot |?uidth«&. Hafadft BiJm of Pcocedaie, 87, end 
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Bui Qo system of criminal procBdare is complete iisless it piorides for 
the prerention and detection of crimes ae far as possible, and for safe^gnardiog 
tbe public peace from the inroade of criminal gangs or undesirable characters. 

This eketeh of ancient Criminal ?rocednre will therefore be closed after 
refecrlsg to a few precautionary measures adopted in those early days for the 
preTention and detection of crime. 

According to Kantilya, the following persons among others were to be 
arrested on suspicion, arid coiumitted to prison lest they perpetrate crimes^ 
persons having no ostensible mesne of livelihood or having slender means, 
those who fce^^neotly change their residence, caste, and the names not only of 
themselves but of their family who conceal their avocations, who travel 
singly (lurk) in solitary places like forests and mountainous tracts, who bold 
secret meetings in lonely places, who lurk in the dark behind walls, etc., who 
purchase suspicious articles in suspicious places or at suspicions times, and 
those who have acqtiired notoriety by their crimes. 

^nkrauiti, however, is less stringent and authori^s detention in the 
following oases only, 

One whose activities are secret, one who lives on alms ihongh capable of 
collectiog wood and grasses, * (i.e. of earning bis livelihood by honest labour), 
one who wanders about leaving his parents and family, and one who pursues 
penances and learning without maintaiuisg relatives. 

This, by tbe way, throws some li^t on tbe social life of those times, as 
it reveals that ahle*bodied beggars were not, in those days, viewed with the 
same tolerant spirit and a notion of mistaken charity as in modem Hindn 
society, and that asceticism or monasticism was considered to be an evil 
unless kept nnder due restraint, and led to families being left destitute. 

There were also certain salutary regulations for disco very of stolen 
property. 

Information regarding such articles as are lost or stolen ehoold, if they 
were not found, be supplied to all tlio*^ who traded in similar arlicles, and 
aU traders were forbidden froin concealing such articles if received by them, 
on pain of bdng condemned as abettors. 

Similoi’ly no pet son was to purchase or accept as pledge any old or 
second'haud article, '.vitbout giving previous intiuiatjon to the SuperirUn* 
dent of Commerce. And {)06sG9eion of stolen articles raised, according to 
all authorities, a presumption of theft or abetment of it, could be rebutted 
only by adequate explanation. 

In modem law, however, possession of such articles immediately or very 
soon after the crime, alone raises such a pasu) option. 

Not were these the only precautionary measures. Inquests in ^ases of 
sudden or suspicions deaths were also prescribed. 

1 Gbinikye, pp. Sl3*S. 

* dubreoni, it. 1, !iAc* 39(^10. 
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Elaborate rales wore laid down for tbe examiDatioQ of the dead bodies 
and tbe ayioptoms nsnally to be found in the case of such kinds of msrder 
were given. The relAtives of thedeoeaecdf and the witnesses, if any, were to 
be examined closely about the several cireniDstances relating to the death 
and the possible motives for the murder. 

Tbe above sketch of tbe Code of Criminal Procedure of ancient Hindus 
IB by no means exhaustive, bnt I have attempted to bring out in it, all 
its prominent features. In adjudging its place in comparative jorisprudence, 
it has to be remembered that criminal procedure, as we sow understand it, 
was perfected only during the niaetoesih century. Even in England, which 
possesses now, probably the best of all modern systems, the safeguards ensur¬ 
ing a fair trial to tbe accused came to be fully recognized only so late as 1820 
to 1848. On tbe contrary tbe code described in this paper, was what obtained 
in India more than fifteen to nineteen centuries ago, and is older than the 
institutes of Justinian. The wonder, therefore, is not so much that it has so 
many crudities, but that most of the modern principles embodied in the 
English system are found in it, in a more or less developed form. It haa, 
however, to be added that the paper is based wholly on codes of moral and 
administrative laws, and that further researches in more popular literature and 
the writings of indepen dsut witnesses, is necessary to find out how far these 
codes were varied from, in actual practice. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN. 


A BHOBT NOTICE OF SOKRANiTI 

This work was first printed under the auspices of His Highness the 
Holkar, in Alibog, by Bomachandra Govindn Sbastry. But the first notable 
edition was that published by Dr. Gnstav Oppeii in 1882 under tbe auspices 
of the Madras Government. Another edition was brought out in 1890 
byJivananda Vidyasagarof Calcntta. An English translation of this work 
by Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar forms Vol. Xtll of tbe fiacred Books 
of the Hindus, published by ihs P£nini Offioe, Allahabad. 

The work that we now have is a compendium of tbe rules of polity as 
taught by the school ofUsanas of Sokra. This school of thought existed 
from very ancient times. Sokrats work on polity is referred to in tJie Mah&- 
bh&rata and is freely quoted by Kautilya in his Artkaidsira and by his 
epitomist Eftmandaka iu bis NUtsS/ra. 

Quotations from Sukraniti are also found in Panchatastra and other 
works. Most of those quotations are found in (he work now extant, thus 
proving its authenticity. Bat i6 does not appear easy to contend that dokra 
nltis&ra, as we now have it, is older than the other works mentioned above. 
Dr. Oppert, however, appears to claim that this is the case. In support of 
hU contention he has adduced the additional reason that several archaisms 
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exist which contravene the raise of Fftoini and which accordingly point to 
the prx>bability that it is anterior to PaQiai. (But this may be explained 
away by arguing that the elokae in which they occur represent the acoepted 
tenets of the Sukia school verified before the time of Pacini and which 
would necessarily be incorporated even in a compeDdium written later on.) 

A fnller development of this theme will be found in Dr. Oppert’s 
introdnctioD to his edition of Sukraniti and in the second chapter of the 
Monograph on the Weapons of ancient Hindus. 

Bnt though all that Dr, Oppect claims may be legitimately conceded to 
the dukra school of thought, it does not appear easy to concede very great 
antiquity to the work now extant. On the other hand some of the princi¬ 
ples embodied in it go to prove that this work reprseents a bigber stage in 
the evolution cf Hindu society than those depicted in the other works. 
Thus it is curious that* none of the several quotations from 6ukra’i niti 
found in other works bears upon those provisions of Sukra nltisara which 
belong desentially to a l^ter stage of society o.g. the determination of caste 
by merit and not by birtli, the constitutional ohccks on the king's conduot, 
the eligibility of all castes for appointment to oflloeB and the suggestion 
that officers should as far as possible be appointed from among men of tbs 
same caste as the king (which imp]lei that the kings wore not always of the 
Kshatriya caste when this work was compiled) the prohibition against ex¬ 
torting confessiODs, the provisions about the omployiuent of lawyers and 
the fixing of their fees and the liberal regulatione a^ut bail. 

These and various other provisions some of which have been mentioned 
Id the ooune of the paper, lead me to think that the work as we have it, was 
cvmpiUd in the heyday of Hindu civilization about the seventh or eighth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. And I find that I am not alone in this belief, for a 
talented writer in the Modsm Revieto, Mr. Eashiprasad Jayaswal, is also of 
the same opinion (vide bis Jntrodnetion to Hindu Polity in the Modem 
Review, August, 1913). Certain oonjecturos can also be raised from the state¬ 
ment that the work was written at the requests of Aeurae but this I reserve 
for another occasion. 

As regards iho locality v\hcru dukionlti was accepted as authority, it 
appears reasonable to snppose that it was respected and its tonots followed 
as far as practicable througiiuut ludia, subject of course, to the later develop- 
ment of Hindu thought oonsequont on tho influx of a large number of 
hostile foreigners in ^le land. This appears tu be borne out by the fact 
that manuscripts of the work not much diCfevent from each other have been 
found in sneb widely dUlanti places like Madras, Vi^ianagaram, Berbampore 
(Bengal) and in Indore (His Highness the Holkar's Territory). 

ProCeesoi Benoy Sumar Sorkar is bringing out a very elaborate study of 
6 nkranlti entitled *The positive Bnckgronnd of Hindu' Sociology ’ (Voi. 
XVI of the Sacred Books of the Hindus). Only the first Instalment of it 
has been published. 


EXTRACTS 

THE ATCBVEDA AND MEDIOAXj INDUSTKIES IN INDIA 




[fVom tAd 2rt9idtntial Address on Indigsnotu Hedicine hy Major 
B. D. Basu, IMS. {rotireSi, delivered ai Anmtear, January, IPJ^] 

'Teb term A TnrTeda denotes etymologically the science ci life, but as the 
Hindu sages understood it, is more comprebensiTe than the modern term 
biology, unless we take the latter in the sense implied in the Spencerian 
scheme of Synthetic Hhilosophy. AyniTeda is the science dealing with the 
life of plants, the life of animals and the life of homan beings. Vrikshayuf’ 
wda or Botany, Eaetyayutveda or Balakapya ^ftstra, Aiv&yurwda or 
dftlihotra §fistra, as well as the celebrated AsJiianya hridaya, are the Tarion’s 
branches of this Tast science—comprising the study of botanical, zoological 
and human anatomy, physiology, pathology, therapeutics, as well as minera¬ 
logy, chemietry, physiography, diuiatology and other physical sciences 
that directly or indirectly touch the sphere of life or world of living beings. 
To be a specialist in Ayurveda iueons according to the recognized standard 
of OUT ancient forefathers, the possession of all tbe gaalificatfons, (if not 
more) than the highest medical degree holder of a modem German, Ameuo^ 
or English University is expected to acquire in both theoietical and practice 
fields; with this di&rence that the Hindus had to receive -a little more of 
humane and liberal culture, e.g,—lessens in philoeopby, metaphysics and 
theology along with the healing art.’ 

‘ Ayurveda is a very comprehensive science—you cannot define it by 
oompating its scope and province with those of any one oi the differentiated 
and specialised sciencee that constitute tbe great niedical learaisg of the 
modern world.’ 

The following extract from The Calcuiia Bewio (of 1879) is also found 
in the above address 

‘The resuscitation of Indian medical soiecce is a noble and usefnl work 
which ought to be performed by edneatad Eindne. . . . It is perfectly ime 
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that Indi&o drugs ought to bo largely sindied aod used by modical prsciitionora 
IQ this country. Soropean medical meo fully admit this truth aud some of 
thorn hoTO laboured oamestly and assiduously to accomplish this object. 
But it is easy to uodorstaud that the efforts o! foreigners must bo noeosearily 
imperfect and unproductive oi adequate rosulta. Upon educated Indian 
members of the professios, therefore, dorolvee this great and eolemn duty, 

for it is they alone who can discharge it adequately and welt. Xn 

India tTce fonign and ike indigenous systems ought to read together if full 
Isnejit ie to be derived from either,* 

‘ The following methods should be adopted for the study of indigenous 
drugs 

1. Proper steps should be taken to identify the plants used medicinally 
by the people of this country. For this purpose tbe medicinal plants should 
be arranged and classified according to Hooker’s Flora of British India. The 
Sanskrit and vernacular synonyms should also be given the importance they 
deserve. As far as possible the plants should be illustmted, as this will 
considerably help in their identification. 

2. The uses of these medicinal plants should be recorded. The uses 
to which they were put by the Hindu and the Greco*Arabic schools of 
practitioners, the supposed action attributed to them by the rostics and 
villagers, and the purposes for which they are employed by other nations 
should be considered. 

3. The chemistry of these plants should be thoroughly investigated. 
This will help ns in isolating the alkaloids and active principles on which 
the efficacy of a drug depends, This will moreover help us in weeding out 
the worthless from the good among tbe drugs. 

4. Lastly, we should try these remedies in health aod disease and thus 
note their efieots. 

The study of indigenous drugs baa engaged the attention of some of the 
most eminent men of tbe medical profession in India. But a great deal more 
remains to bo yet done.' 

*' It must be admitted that our ignorance of the properties and usee of 
indigenous drags is scarcely pardonable. It seems highly deeirable that the 
whole subject should be gone into witli greater caro than has yet been done, 
both with the view of weeding out the worthless from the good, and of prepar¬ 
ing the way for a number of the better class native drugs tsking tbe place of 
some of tbo more esponsive and imported medicines of Europe. It seems 
remarkable that so large an amount of aconite should be collected in Nepal 
and exported to Europe, in order to be reimported into India before it can 
find its way to the poor people who crowd around our dispensaries. Illustra¬ 
tions of a similar nature can be multiplied indefinitely. Airopa SeUadonna 
tbe deadly night-shade, for example, is a common weed on the Sinulayas 
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from SiibI» to Ksslunir; every ouace of the dxng osed m India is imported 
from Barope, the Indian plant haTing apparently been entirely overlooked 
Indian Midkal OaettU. 

Snoh !n fact ie the neglected condition of Indian medieinal plants. If 
only an earnest attempt is made in Indian centres to preserve the annual 
yield of these plants ’vberever they may be found or grown abundantly and to 
convert the same into ccnvenieot medioinea suitable for Indian patients 
(accordii^ to the most recent scientific methods), a large number of Ntic 
Zltdical InduttHti will be started in India.—M.I.N. 


HINDU IDEAS ON MECHANICS 
B? Dn. Nath Seal, M.A., Fh.D. {Caleutia). 

The principle of the Li^frmiial CalcuUu applied to the computation of 
motion (variable motion) 

‘ Bhashara (A.n. llbO) in computing what he calls the instantaneoas " 
motion of a planet compares its successive positions in two 

successive instants, and regards tha motion as constant during the interval 
which he conceives to be indefinitely small equivalent to 

the determination of the differential of the planet's longitude, and the piocess 
bears '‘a strong analogy” (to quote the words of Mr. Spottiswoods, the 
Astronomer Boyal) to the corresponding process in modem mathematical 
astronomy ”. I have elsewhere shows that Bhftkara’s process was not merely 
analogous to, but virtually identical with, that of the Differential Calculus, 
Hr. Spc tie wood d*e caatfoue reservation having been due to his want of 
acquaintance with the original, and the insufficiency of the materials placed 
before him. (Ftde my paper on the Meobanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Hindus in Dr. P. C. Bay’s Bindu ChemUtry, Vol. ii, pp. 
158 - 163 ).' 



SOME LEGENDS OF TIRUCHENGODE 

Thb Utile iowQ of Tirochengsde liee eboot five miles from Sankatidrag 
railway siaiion, in the south of Salem Diefriot. The ploiaresque peak, from 
which the tows derives its oame, rises to a height of 1.900 ft. above eea<2eT9i. 
The great temple of ArdbanSrlsrara, which is its chief glory, is rich in 
history, ae well as is legend, for it possesses Hthic records which racge in 
date from the tenth to the eighteenth century of the Christian era. 

The word Tirocbengcde means ‘holy'mddy'peak’. and the hill is 
beliered to be a fragment of the Himfilayas, dislodged by V&yu, the wind 
god, in his cooteet with AdisSsha, the serpent king, whose blood has tinged 
the rock with red. Another legend tells how the peak of Tirueheng^e was 
set np by S&ma-Dhdou, the celestial cow, who received it from Siva. Thas 
the hill is associated with both male and female elements, the peak stained 
with the serpent king’s blood, and the peak set up by the divine oow, a 
ncion typical oi tha mystical noion of 8iva and FSrvati in the form of 
Ardhanftrisvara. 

P&rvati, it is said, prayed to be made one in body with Siva. Siva pro¬ 
mised to grant the boon if she made further tapoA on Tirncbesgode hill. This 
she did, and became united with her lord in the form of Aidban&rlsvara C the 
Lord* wbo>i8-half'woman’). Hence the right half of the idol on the hill is 
male in form, the left half female; and it is decked with a cloth, the right 
half of which is white, and the left half green. 

The symbolism of this mystic union is explained in the parable of 
Bringi, the rishi, who worshipped Siva alone, and would not Wi.»r8lup 
P&rvati, because he held that a goddess is inferior toe god. P&rvstt resented 
this, and, at her request, Siva allowed her to be close by hia side. The rishi, 
in worshipping Siva, must walk round the god. When he found Siva and 
Fftrvati side by side, he was at a loss to know how he could walk round Siva 
without walking round P&rvati also, and so worshipping her against bis 
principles; so be converted himself into a bee, and passed through the 
space between the neck of Siva and the neck of his wife. F&cvati. in wrath, 
enraed the riahl, and deprived bim of his strength, The rishi wai about to 
fall, when Siva stayed bim by granting bim a third leg. The rishi now 
knew that the Sun, Siva, is as nothing without the rays (Sakti, or energy, 
he. F&rvati), which give bim warmth and heat, and he thencerortU worship¬ 
ped god and goddess together. 
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AidbacftrlsTara's merits ar« extolled in the local legend of BaktaTp&iha- 
t9)i, to whom the god had granted a son, as a reward for many years of 
ponance. Unfortunately the child waa dumb, and, after iive yeare, the 
unhappy father placed the child in front of the wheel of the god's car at the 
annual festival. Miraculously the wheel miesed the child's bead, and the 
child cried oat axd from that moment was cured of bis affliction. Another 
etoiy is told of a Brahman infant of ShiySll (Tanjora District), who was 
fed with milk in a golden cup by P6.rTati while its father was bathing in the 
Brahma Tlztbam there. Phe father, hie ahluiioos finished, espied the golden 
cup, and realized that a god bad intervened. He went therefore on a 
pilgrimage to many shrines. When he came to TirucbengSde, a eerere form 
of fever was creating havoc in the town. The child sang a sacred stanza, 
and the fever was stayed. The child was henceforth known as Tiro*gn&na- 
sarnhandha^murti, and to this day the most efflcacions remedy for disease is 
to smear the sacred ashes in the child's name and repeat the stanza snng by 
him. Duriug the plague epidemic of 1904 the hguie of Tjra'go&na>Bam> 
bmdha was carried in procession throagh the streets, and the magic stanza 
reiterated, and the plague abated. 

The ritual observed in the worship of ArdhanS^svara is unusual. The 
idol is about 6 ft. in height and of the colour of ivory. During athiUiai'Om 
and orchanM, is performed to the right half and the left 

half of the idol separately, and the worshippers receive both tihhSti^ and 
(i.e. the sacred ashes of Siva, and the red powder of Pftrvati). 
There ie no oil and the idol is bathed with water brooght from the 

EavSri only at the midday pCyd. Three lights are kept burning day and night 
in the garhhagrihom. The duty of performing pBydia confined to twenty-two 
Brahman households, residing in the town, each household taking its turn once 
in twenty-two days, and receiving as remuneration the dakska^i (fees) paid 
by worshippers for that day. The representatives of six only of these twenty- 
two households are qualified (by hereditary right, after performing Acharyd- 
ahhii\ik(bm) to touch the idol. In these six households the sons are called by 
their fathers' names, contrary to the usual Hii)du practice. Three of them 
(Subrapianya Garukkal, S&d&siva Gnrokk^ and H&gagiri Panditar), belong 
to the Alambbayana Gdtram and the other three to the Kayaspa Gotram. The 
Kigagin Panditars, for many generations, have been employed for the 
ceremony in Madura, TiruvalQr, EaiQr and Trichinopoly, 
All the twenty-two families live in Southern Car Street, the houses of the six 
premier families, which are dignified by the name cf malams, being distin¬ 
guished by a figure cf VignSsvara set up in the front pial. 

The festival of Ardhan&nsvara in VaiySsi (May-June) is one of the most 
frequented in the distiict. The god spends ten days in tlse town, visiting 
the various mantapann, etc., and staying at night in the Eail&saustha 
Temple. On the eleventh day be must return to the hill, even though the car, 
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ihiOQgh some accident, be unable to complete its circnit. In Fa?at^si a 
feetiTal is beid during the twenty-one days preceding hlahfliaya Amav&eai, in 
commemoration of the penance of Fftrvati which won her incorporation with 
Siva. The celebrationb lue confined to the hill. 'Woi^ehippere, who fast 
during this periled, wear twenty-one strands of country yarn dyed with ter> 
meric, on the right wrist if tlicy arc males, and on the right upper arm if they 
ate females. Puyd is psEformed with twenty-one different kinds of ilcwers, 
and offerings are made of twenty-ose different varieties of cakes, in making 
which no salt may bo need. On Mab&laya Amava!^i itself the god is carried 
round the pr&ltaram of the bill temple on a silver Sfippo-Ta}n (Utter). On 
the full moon day of E&rtigai (Novembet-Pecember), a curions ceremony 
takes place at a spot a little less than 200 yards west of tbe temple. A 
stroctare, roughly representing a cow, about fifteen feet in heiglit, is built 
np of branches of unyai, and deluged by the devotees with curds till it 
becomes perfectly white. At about 11 pm. the god is curried to the spot; 
lighted camphor is thrown on the improvised cow and the whole stack 
breaks into a blaze. As the fire dies down, the collapse of tbs stroetttre ia 
awaited with intense interest, for if it falls towards tbs north the season will 
be good for the ryot, but if it falls towards the south the aeaaoD will be bad. 

The Subiumanya purdna relates how one Pratbiv&di IBhajaDkaram, a 
learned pandit of Madura, came to Timcbengtvle for a dialectical contest 
with the local Fandit Euna Silan, who uaa a devout worshipper of 8ubca* 
many a. The Madura pandit, as he passed through the streets of the town, 
began asoug with the words ‘ Though tlie hill isN&gagiri, why cannot the 
b^aga spread his hood and playbm he was at a loss bow to complete the 
stanza till Subramanya appeared at hie side. In the guise of a lad tending 
cattle, and finished tho couplet with ' If the Isaga did bo, the peacock of 
Subramanya would destroy him with its beak The pandit, surprised at 
the lad's ready wit, asked who be was. Being told he was Kupa ^Tlnn s most 
junior pupil, the bfaduro pnudit lost bis uorve and departed, and the local 
pundit'H repntation wna saved. 

Tiruchengudu Hill U fau.ous for ite firilurms or sacred springs. Most of 
tbeeo are naunal clulls worn in the lock >>y sub-aerial denu,lation. There 
are forty of those firfk(:ni$; ca;rli has Uh own ie;;end, and assciciat<>s tlic hill with 
one or other membe r the Hindu pantheon. There is a HHhum Kacred to 
each of the Hindu 'rri-mniLia.Tlrabma, Siva anil Vishnu, a tlrlhum to Fftrvati 
(Amba), a tirtham to LuKshiui (Scii-kamalai^), a ^rfham to Vignft.svara (Oa^a- 
pati*) and a toSubrainania (Hhanruuga). There is a firf/mmto the 

Seven Saints iSapta-Bislii), and another to the Seven Virgins (Sapta*£an* 
njyftr). The Saraevsti. the Ganges and the Jamna have each a sacred well. 

1 Baa-Kemklem: rsdHoCuj ibe »nibl«in of LekahfDi, u 7«n>KimtluB tba Vrliito loloc k ei 
fiimwall. 
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The gnardioDs of the eight cardinal pointa, Enbera (North) Yama (South), 
Indra (East), Vanina (West), II& (N-E.)» Vftyu (N.W.), Agni (B.B.) and 
Nirnti (S.W.) are all represented. The P&ndava ^rikam was formed by the 
exiled with the help of the Ilishi Vy&sa. B&ma bathed in the 

Gftyatr] {|rtAam,andthe;eieatirfA 0 m to JSiabQvanthar, his ursine attendant. 
The N&ga tlrthom was created by Adilesha, the Serpent King. The Snn 
(SOriyan) and Moon (Chandiran) have their HHham. There M^rihanis to 
Siva in the form of BhairaTa, to P&rvati in the form of Darga, to Aiyanftr, 
under the Dame of ^asta, to the Demon BanAsura, to MaySndra, the Car¬ 
penter of Indi'a-Ifikam. In the Sarfa the DSyas bathed, to purge the 

whole world of sin. Another am called P&panSian:l^ * the destruction 
of sin *. A PSndjyan tirtham commemorates the PKndya king who built the 
PandfSTara Temple on the hill top. Those who have crawled round the 
rock of barrenness Maladikkal shonld bathe in the Eum&va which 

was formed by Bubtamanya. The DSva iirtJiom lies at the feet of ArdhaDS.vTS' 
vara, and its waters are drunk by all pilgrims who resort thither; in it 
P&rvati betBeli was wont to bathe, during the penance which woo for her 
union with Siva in the form of Ardhankrlsvara, and its w aters cored the 
Moon of consomption*. The Eshira ilrikam (or Eilakkn-p&l*Gtta: ' eastern- 
8 pring-of-milk’) was formed from a drop of milk that fell from P&rvati's 
breast, while the Eftma-dbena iWiham, (called Merkn-pftl-uCtn 'western* 
spring*of-milk'), was formed by Eftma*dh9on, the celestial cow, its waters 
being a sure specific for diabetes. 

In connection with the Tirucheng&dn Durgam Mr. LePanu narrates a 
tragedy, which was enacted there some fifty years ago. A certain Brahman, 
who was desirous to contract a marriage, but lacked means, bad recourse to a 
rich Eamndan for assistance, aud the latter directed him to make ail necessary 
preparations, and rely on him for tlie cost, which would be paid on a date 
mentioned. Accordingly the trusting Brahmas made the nsaal arrangements, 
invited the guests, and all was ready on the day when the money should have 
been given, when he bad recourse to his Kavnndem friend, who, to bis horror, 
repudiated the agreement. The Brahman, who knew the disgrace and 
rldicnle to which he wonld be exposed, urgently preesed his claim, and at last 
became so importunate that the Eavundan ordered him to be slippered. After 
undergoing this humiliation, the Brahman's whole soul was kindled with a 
desire for revenge, and his imprecations were terrible. The law could give 
him no adeq^nate redress, and his own light hand could be of little avaU; so he 

I Oo • rook olM* b7 U a Cbola Inecnptloa. <i£. Ko. 64S ot ISOS. 

I IDakaha, <oa o( Bn.ha», gftTe tv«oty4«««o ^ h)i danghlera is nxinikft to the ktoon, 
bQSthftMooa lend aoecaJj, usd a«gl«ol«d tb« oCbea. Dtkekii in wnthoaned tb« 
tabanulouj, 4nd the Uooo wtoed ud T»siB]i«d. 7b« god* tb«B iotereidod, ftnd lHk»be modifled 
tk« eun*. ITb* kfooA vm ordtrtdto b*t,h« to tb« wsbsr* of Uie IberaLy reoorsriog ttreogth 

Co glow for at* lortDighl, bot iho folio vug fert&igbf b« oondemnod to pioe aws^iigaia. 
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hftd recourse to a obaracteristic mode of Brahman retaliatioo. Taking his 
ch^ntbu, he proceeded to the tank, where he bathed with dae ceremony* He 
then turned his steps to the Dorgam, np which, for a portion of the way, a 
Sight of sizty steps leade» lighted on festive oocasioss by sixty lights on each 
side, each light fed with ghee instead of oil. Any vow pconoonced on these 
steps is supposed to be irrevocable, Toiling up these with wrath in hie 
heart, he reached the foot of the AfufadiAkaf.one of the horns of the Durgam, 
a precipitous rock, di£ScD!t of access, and perched on the summit of which is a 
little temple, round which parsons can with difficulty creep. Any woman 
who cau go TOiisd this temple three times becomes fecund at once. Having 
gained this piDnacle, the Brabmao thrice made the circuit of the temple 
utteriog the moat terrible imprecations against the Savundan in accents so 
lend that the passers by in the streets below hemd him and thronged in 
amasement at the scene. Having completed the third circtiit, the Brahman 
emptied bis chemhu down the precipice, and, barling it from him, cried, * May 
the family of the Eavnodan sink to perdition, even as this ebemhu,' and then 
dung himself bead foremost down the precipice, So difficult is the precipice 
of access that the body was not recovered until ^ree days afterwards. The 
Earundau within a week met hie fate. Starting from TiiuchengSdu to go to 
hie village, he had prooeeded but a little distance on the way, when he sudden* 
ly threw up his bauds, exclaiming that ha bad seen the Brahman, aad went 
raving mad, in which state he died shortly afterwards. 



THE ANCIENT HINUU COLONIES 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

Mr. P. Xj, NABASiMaiH contribates &n Article to the Commonweal from 
'Which we extract the following: ;*^It it not known to many & Hindu that 
about 2000 years ago the ancient Hindus colonized tlie im|)ortaat islands of 
the Malay Arcbipelago, ciTiliaed the aboriginal tribes of the islands and ruled 
there for about 1,500 years. The ancient history of these islands will there* 
fore not fail to be of interest to ns, not only as regards tlie seamanship of our 
ancestoxa but also as regards the position that the question of sea-Toyage and 
foreign travel occupied in Ancient India. It will further demonstrate to us 
the fact that 'we are to-day lacking in the enterprise which our ancestors to a 
great extent owned. 

Tbb Spice Islands 

Oor geographical kno'wledge of these isJande is meagre; beyond tlte fact 
that these islands lie to the south of the Malay Peninsula we know very little 
of them. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes are the most important of 
these islands. Prior to the fourth oentiuy B.o. they were known to Enropean 
writers. The I^eriplus makes mention of trade in spices with them; and 
Ptolemy applies the word Malatjit to the island of Sumatra. Later, 'in 1150 
the Arabian geographer, Edrisi. mentions an islands hXalai, which earned on 
a brisk trade in spices*. Thus it is that these islands came to be known as 
the Spice Islands. 

Tbalis with Indu 

Most modem historians arc, on good authority, agreed as to the ezistenos 
of the brisk trade in spices between India and these islands prior to the 
fourth century B.c. The Pcjtpfvs mentions ‘ voyages to the “ Golden 
Chersonese’* hy which is probably meant the peumsula of Malacca.’ And 
the spices, clove and nutmeg, ‘ were named among the articles exported to 
Alexandria for the first time in the nge of Marcus Aurelius—that is to say, 
about A. D. 180/ Thus the Hindus weie the earliest to have any knowledge 
of these islands and oomioercia] intercooree with the origiiinl inhabitants 
thereof. The Moors and Arabs pncchased th^'se spices from the Hindu 
merchants and sold them in Egypt (the ancient Barhara), Yavana (Ionia) 
Greece, Rome {Bowiakapuri), Persia (Patasika), etc. 
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'Tbs 

At the beginniog ol the Cbnsii&Q era, the Asdbra« were ia the zeoitb 
of their power. They ruled over sot only wbat is now the Aadhra eoantry, 
but also over Magadha. which they bad conquered. The rich soil end the 
fertile spice gardens and fields of the Malay Islands attracted Ibeir attention. 
They appear, therefore, to hare arranged for emigration parties to these 
islands. James Fergiisson locates the home of the Brrthmana immigrants to 
be ' in Telingana and at the mouths of the Eribhna/and that of the Buddhist 
immigrartts to be ‘ in Gn^ierat aod at tbe niouibs of the Indus.’ According 
to him tbe Hindus colonised tbe island of Java in the first cenCnry a. n. 
Moctstuart Elphinstone writes; 'But, whatever gave tbe impulse to tbe 
inhabitants of the coasts of Coromnndel, it is from the north part of that 
tract that we first hear of Indians wlio sailed boldly into the open sea. The 
histories of Java give a distinct account of the numerous body of Hindus 
from Cling {Galinga) wbo landed, on their island, civilized tlio mhabltants, 
and who fixed tbe date of their arrival by esi&blishing the era etill sab^isting, 
the first year of which fell in the seventy-fifth year before Christ.* Accord¬ 
ing to tradition in the islands of Sumatra and Jav.i, a l.irge number of 
Hindas, led by Sumitra. their Chief (after whom the island takes its aame) 
landed in Sumatra a century before the Aditya era, conquen^d tbe aboriginal 
tribes and colonized there, and in tbe beginning of the above era, another 
host of Hindus headed by Aditya, or Adityudbarroa, occupied tbe island of 
Java. Thus, the island of Sumatra was colonized by Hindus in or about 76 
B. 0. 08 st^nsised by Hlpbinstone, and the island of Java was colonized by 
them izL A.B. 78. The Aditya or Ajja era, which is largely in use in the 
island of Java, commenced in a. d. 7S, and may be tbe same as that oi the 
Salivahana era of Southern India. 

TnnmQATiA on Ealibqa 

The word * Telingana* is tbo corruption of the Sanskrit word Trilingia, 
the three mcrod shrines of Shiva, namely, the sbrino at Draksharam, the 
one at Sba'isailain and tbe one at Kalahasti, which shrines formed the 
boui:diLies of the Toluga country of which Kalinga is the northern part, 
oomprising the Northern Cirtvirs. It is sappesed that about 2l00 years 
ago, tbe sea was near Sbrikakulam (on tbe Ic^ bank of the Krishna river), 
and that il has been receding slowly. The iiistna District Manual lends 
weight to this theory, which 18 admitted by mudero gcologiets. The sea 
at Ma&ulipatam is getting niore and more shallow*/ so that ships are not 
now toQcbiog at this port. Mr. K. Ji. Hemingway, who recently prepared 
the Gazetteer for tbe present Godavari District, estimates that in the 
Godavari District the sea is getting silled up at the ' rate of a mile in twenty 
years ’ and adds that ‘ the anchorage in the bay is said to be ehallowisg 
at the rate of a foot every ten years,' It can safely be said, thezefoze, 


ih&t the a&oie^t to’trn of ShrikakDlam was at the mouths of the Eriehna 
civec 20DD years ago, and that (he Hiodas that first emigrated to the 
island of Somatra and iTava were the Andhras from ShrlkakoJam. 
J. F. Scbeltema writes ' Venggi inscriptions, brongbt to light in West 
Java, go back to the fifth and sixth oencuries of the Obrietian ern> and 
name “Ealicga’' in India as the region fiom which the Hindu colonists 
emigrated/ In the vnlgar Jaraneea language the word Kalinga was 
corinpted into ' Oling/ which is now used by (he natives in the island to 
denote India. Yengi, near Hlloie in the ICietna District, was the capital 
of Ealinga, or the ancient Andhra country np to the eleventh century A.n.^ 
and ' Vengi inscriptions' mean iuscriptiona in the Vangi or Telugu language 
or soiipt. This also adds strength to the conolusion that the Hindus who 
colonized the Malaya Archipelago were the Andhras. 

TaS BODCHIST laiUIGEAKTS 

From the time when the Acdhras colonised the islands, the interconrse 
between them and India became more and more frequent, and the Indian 
ships were constantly plying between tham. Encouraged by the anccese 
of the Andhra iramigrante, the Baddhists oi Guserat and Sind organi¬ 
zed on the west coast of India an emigration party, owing probably to 
the serions religious persecution directed against them by the Hindus of 
the Brahmanic religion in the fourth century,’ and landed in these islands 
where they were welcomed and sheltered. James Fergusson says: 
' Brahmana and Bnddhlsts did net appear contemporarily in Java.' 
J. F. Scheltema writes i ‘Fa Hlen, the Chinese pilgrim who visited the island 
of Java in 4112 or 418, having enffered shipwreck on its coast, speaks of 
Brahmanism being in fioribus and making converts, but complains of 
Buddhism as still oi small account among the natives'; and according to 
Elphlnstone, the Chinese pilgrim 'found Java entirely peopled by Hindus’. 
'This pilgrim, Fa Hien, sailed from the Ganga to Oeyloo, from Ceylon to 
Java, and from Java to China, in ships manned by crews professing the 
Brabmanical religion.* The conclusion is therefore irresistible that the 
Buddhist emigration from India took place in the foorth centnry, a.n. 

Java, thb obhtrb op attraction 

Java ie the smallest in area of the four important islands named 
above; but it U the most important in all other respects. Not less than 
fifty writers have written ite history and geography in the Dutch 
language, and there ie ample material for understanding its ancient history, 
traditions, religion, literature, etc. It is here that the Hindus firmly 

1 B«iAai>Qdri bMUB* (he upifielof the GhJlskraein a.d. C0S»8.E. 

* (0 be 80 evidence o( thii in Fe Hknso f&r. Sn Oh*pt«ri XTI snd 22!VII 

and V. A, Buly Hiiiotj, pp. 096—800.—S.S. 
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MUbliehed themselTeB, and it ia also £rom bore tb&t they extended their 
Bway to all other islands of the Axebipelago. Madbnra to the north'east, 
and Ball to the east, of JaT& are the two ielands which were in all 
respects intimately connected with this island, though physically separated 
from it by small belts of sea. That Java sbonld be the centre of attiac> 
tion for the Hindus, tbe Chinese, the Mabomedans and laetly for Europeans 
will be quite evident when we begin to fake a brief suivey of its geo* 
graphical position and historical value. 

Yava Dwipa 

Tbe word ‘Java’ is a cormplion of the Sanskrit word Yava a kind of 
grain for which the island was famous in ancient times besides apices. Even 
now paddy is groum in tide island in considerable quaiUities under a system 
of irrigation much improved by the Dutch GoveiniDont. This island has a 
length of 62i^ miles from east to west while its greathn*adth is 121 miles 
only. Its area (including tbe island of Madbura) is miles which means 
a third of Ihe Madras Ihesidency. It is most tl)icl>iy peopled now; its 
popnlaticm rapidly rose from 10,067,8^9 in 1878 lo 26,12.^,110 in 1801 and to 
29,000,000 in 1901. 

A, long chain of mountains runs through the entire length of tbe iaUnd, 
and there are nameroaa volcanoes. Of these last, tbe most important are 
Axjuna. Somem, Bavana, Tasknbanptabhu, Guntur, Siamat, Sendliara, Jadie, 
TaJagabodasi. Gaiungugangu, Sampangi, Merapi, Dava, Keluta, Tectjero. 
The volcano, Guntm, caused considerable damage to the island in 1842; and 
although similar eruptions are not uncommon, tbe population is steadily 
increasing owing to tbe fertility of the soil and the easy means of livelihood. 

What are called rivers in the island are really big streams which are 
useful lor irrigation ; and they were also made navigable by artidcial means. 
Of these tbe most important is cbeBurokarta, known also as Bengavan and 
Solo. The other important rivers are tbeUh^avanta, Surayu Upoka, Vrauta, 
Praga; Tirngool, Badang^i and Ujjangu. There are thick foresu on the bids 
and all thedoia and fauna found in India are also found in thia ielnsd. The 
Basamala, akind of trcK, grows to a height of 1O0 feet and then hranchcaout. 
Two crops of paddy are grown in a year under an excellent irrigation system 
from the small rivers. Spices, coffee, msize, cotton, sugar'Cane, tea, tobacco, 
indigo, ace also grown in large qnaQtitiL's. 

The island is governed by a Dutch Governoc-Geuei al and is divided into 
twenty-three residencies, including Modhura. 

PsOTTiE AND LaNOCAOB 

Tbe aborigines of Java hetong to a branch of the Malay a race of the 
wanderers, eating fish and other watsr'animals, and mostly living on tbe 
coast or in thick forests. They were good seamen with their swift but light 
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cftnodS' The Hiodn eolonieta 6be island gradoally brotight them under 
their sway and civilised them. Thongh the Indian Bnddhists began coIo* 
niziog the inland in tbe fourth centnry, they could not check the spread of 
Hinduism. The Chinese began their commercial relatioss with the island 
in the sixth century, and gradually Buddhism found some adherents from 
among tbe natives; and these two religions—rivals in India^became 
friends in this island, so mnch so that a sort of Buddhistic Hindoism 
existed for a long time. Hindu Kkige bnilt Baddhistto temples and vies 
versa. Tbe Javanese language is of several varieties; Ngoko is the Language 
addressed to inferiors; Kromo used in addressing snperiors; and Madhya or 
Ngoko kromo nsi’d in addressing equals. But whatever may be the varieties 
of langaage Ssjiskrit figores in it to as appreciable a degree as in any of the 
Indian vernaonlars; and compoands formed of Sanskrit and Javanese Ian* 
guagea ace very common. A few Telngn words are also found. All the v 
religious books snob as Brofa Yuda (is. BharaUs YuUdha or tbe Haha- 
bharaia), Bamonaj/a, Qkaio^acka^raya, Panckatanira, Karasnayana, etc., 
were all in Sanskrit, till they were translated into the Javanese language in 
the tenth or eleventh contory; B/Ipbinstoue says: 'Although tbe common 
language is Malay, the socred language, Uiat of historical and poetical 
compositions and of most insoriptions, is a dialect of Sanskrit,’ and adds 
that there is a still more daring imposture in tbe poets of Java, who have 
transforined the whole scene of the Mnhabhacata with all the citi^, kings, 
and heroes of the Jumna and Ganga. to their own island. Thus it ie that 
the Javanese think even to this day that the Mababharata war took place in 
their island and not in India (Cling or Kallnga/. 

HiKDxr TitiTPLBs, Bxc., Of Java 

The temples, Brahmanical and Buddhistic, of Java are now mostly in 
ruins, but they ooiuroaod the admiration of the modem Bnropeans whom 
they led to investigate the ancient history of tbe island, where a temple is 
called in Javanese language a ' Cbandi.’ 

Parambanam bas-reliefs in the residency of Merapi are of the highest 
importance from an scUitectoral, artistic, and decorative point of view. 
‘Freed from their luxurious vegetation and excavated/ says Mr. Scheltoma, 

* arohitectural remains of tbe first order cams to light with aculptured 
ornament nowhere else surpassed id rich ness of detail aud correctness of 
execution. Surrounded by monuroeotg of a mainly Buddhistic character, these 
bnildisgs were coosecrated to the Hindu Trinity, with Shiva leading the 
Trimurti as Bbatara Gnm, Master and Teacher of the world. A date 
recently discovered, 886 Saka (a.d. 064), or according to another reading, 996 
Haka{A. D. 1074), points to the period when Shaivism in Java had already 
become strongly impregnated with Buddhism, a circumstance folly home out 
by the external decorationThere were 1,000 temples here, on which were 
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C6trv$d the most be&otifal BcsDes from the Ramayana azx^ Mahe^harata 
(Brafia Y^a, a£ it is e&Iled). 

Of Boro Bndoor the same writer 8075 , that H ' ofiers fair socommadotion 
to the stadent of oriental arcbitectcre and lover of art in whAtevei form.’ 
James Fergueson Rads identity of workmen and workmanship ‘in the 
Bcolptute and detail of ornamentation at the Boro Bndoor and at Ajanta 
(Cave 2C), Naaik (Cave 17), etc.', and computes that at the former ‘ the 
decoration extends to nearly 5,000 feet, almost an Knglish mile, and ae 
there are sculptures on both faces ws have nearly 10,000 lineal feet of 
reliefs’. 

Most of the ancient shrines in Java bear close resemblance to those of tho 
Dravidim country and the prosamption is natural that Dravidian workmen 
must have been employed f>t building them. Bat the shrines constructed 
’ from the ninth century are said to be of Ohainkyan, not of Dravidian, style. 
James Fergusson says: ‘They are in storeys, but not with cells nor any 
reminiscences of stxch ; bat they are Cbalukyan.’ VolunieG have been written 
in the Dutch language about the Hindu monuments of Java, and J. F. 
Scheltema wrote a work in English, so it is not necessary to give a complete 
description of the same in the brief space at my disposal. But I should not 
fail to mention the fact that of all the bas-reliefs of Boro Bndoor, those In 
which women are shown carrying vessels at a pond where lotus fiowers grow 
and birds disport, are considered the finest in the world; and the bas-reliefs, 
the lowest in a general sebome of four panels, showing a sevstorm on one 
side and a royal coo pie with a child handing gifts to some marines, who 
evidently reached the shore are equally admired. These latter are of the 
ninth century and are Buddhistic. ^ 

IflBCBiPTioss OP Java 

The valoe of these inscriptions is immenee. Some of them have been 
deciphered and there remain many more that have not yet been brought to 
light. ‘ The Venggi in«cripti<^06 of the Dlesg and the Kadu leave no donbt 
that tho oldest msmifestatic^ns of Hinduism in Centra) and 'West Java were 
intiraatelv related, and that the first strong infusion of the imported creed 
must have operated until 850 Snka (a. p. 0-28).’ The earliest inscription now 
available relates to tho Saka year H06 (Friday in the month, Jye^hta) and 
describee the dntio.^ of the king to the people and of the people to the 
king. In it, incidentally, reference was made to Sliri. ChitrAvati, Cbintft 
DSvi and Dranpadi. An inscription in Venggi characters of the fifth century 
describes the rule of King Purnavarma. An inscription of 074 refers to the 
rule of a Queen Sima, and it is supported by tbe Chinese accounts. Fiona 
an inscription in Bagari characters of the seventh century it is clear that 
Adityadharmna, a Buddhist prince or king, conquered a BrahtsaDa king (or 
king piofdseiDg the Brahmana faith), whose name wu given as Biwarsge or 
5 
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Sivaraga. An inscription in ChangalpaUana, in tba residency, or disiiict of, 
Kadn records that a cectian king ‘ vho bore a Sanskrit name * sacrificed to 
ShiTa and erected a temple in 664 Saka (i. D. 782), That the Baddhists 
bnili tbe temple at Kalasan in the residency of Jogjakarta in 700 Saka 
(A. s. 738) is ardent from another inscription. The insoriptiona of the 
King Sanjaya of the eighth centc^J, which is is Venggt chai’actere, records 
ranch about the worship of the Yishnn. An inscription of 731 Saka (a. n. 
809) records the bigli state of the Dieng. The Ghandi Ijo has eleven temples 
in it and contains * two stone receptacles and strips of gold leaf with the 
image of a deity and an inscription/ An inscription foond in a pond near 
Singasari records that, in 1361, Goja Mada, the prime minister of the qneen 
Jay a Shxi Yisnovardbani, fosnded a temple-tomb or bnrial gronsd for the 
Shalvas and Buddhists and especially for those that * bad followed their £ing 
Eirtio agora in death/ The inscription ends: * See here the foundation of 
the most honourable Prime Mlhister of Xavas ses^girt domain/ There is 
evidence—inscriptions and tradition—to show that the temples of Boro 
Bndoor were built at the instance of the Bnddhists of the Shri Bhoja 
province of Snmatra, between a. i>. 860 and 900. 

Akoibut Fbotihobs op Java 

Up to the fourteenth century Java was divided into several provisoes, 
The Hisdn Eings of the several provinces were generally at war with one 
another. Of all of these, the province of Mojopabit (Mojo sfrsit, pabiia 
poison, meaning in the Javanese language, ‘a friut of poison to the enemies ’) 
was the most famons, and es tended its infiuence to all the islands of Mela¬ 
nesia and Micronesia, to Australia, 

$ 

Akcxbht Kinos op Java 

The ancient history of Java like that of India is wanting in much 
necessary information. The Dutch Government, like that of the British in 
India has done much to unearth the materials iox compiling the ancient 
history of the Island, In an island where most of the material historical 
evidence was lost through time, earthquakes and volcanic eruptions It is cot 
an easy matter for the Dutch Aichseological Service to do more than they 
have done, especially as most of the inscriptions, copperplates etc., were in 
languages entirely foreign to them, It is cot therefore possible to give a 
oonceoted line of kings that mled over any province; nor can their dates be 
fixed with Bufioient accuracy, 

McsaIikavs IK Java 

We have already seen that there was a fionrishing trade in spices between 
India and the Malaya Islands and between India and Arabia, as early aa the 
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begixmin^ of the Ohrietian eta. Arabian ttadere bronght their sbipa oS 
bfaUkbar and thence exported theit foods. Some falatorians are inclined to 
think that at the time of the KhaUfate, some Arab traders reached the 
ahoree of Java for coiotneroial pnrpoBea but not for pros elitism or conquest* 
However that may be^ it ie ondeniable Chat there was constant cozomunicatioii 
between the Malaya leJands and India till the thirteenth century, by which 
time a great part of Northern India had come under Mahomedan role. It 
was also then that some Mahomedans found their way, in the ships of the 
Hindus, to the Malaya Peninsola, where the Hindus were not firmly settled. 
They infioeneed the Malaya Prince there, who became a Muhammadan (in 
1^76) and was afterwards known as Mahmud Bhab. From that penineulaj the 
Mahomedans directed their attention to the fertile and prosperous islands of 
the Archipelago. They were successful in converting Axya Daznar, the 
governor in Sumatra of the possession of Majopahit and his son Boden Patah. 
In 147B Brahmavijaya, the Sing of Majopahit in Java was after much warfare 
defeated and slain. The Prabmaoae fled in terror of the Muslims, who 
carried fire and sword to the island of Ball; but the Mabomedan conquest of 
Majopahit gave a firm footing to Islim in Java. The Portuguese who set 
foot in the island ini §54 could not wrest the island from the Mahomedans. 
In 1596 the Dutch appeared on the scene as traders, and estahlisbed Chair 
mie in 1646. But in 1811 Che British Cook possession of the Island and 
ruled the same till 1616 when, by virtue of the Treaty of London in 1814, the 
island was ceded to the Dutch Glovemment who imitated the excellent 
system of British administration. 

Sba Votaob 

We have seen that 2000 years ago Brahmanas and other classes of 
Hindus sailed over the seas and establiebed colonies in the islands. Onr 
orthodox pandits of the present day will therefore do well to consider the 
question of sea-voy^e in the light of the above information, and say why the 
prohibition sgainU sea*voyage, if it existed at all, did not effect our ancestors 
BO long ag'i. As all comtnunicaiion between the colonies and their mother- 
country (ludia) cccaed more than five centarios ago, we had loi^t sight of 
these colonies; and m/ver knew of their existence and their relationship to 
onr country; just as the Javanese, in their turn, forgot all about their Cling 
(Kalinga or India), and so located the battle-field of Kurukshetra in their 
island. 
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NOTiG ON MAEKA BRAHMANS 

A OUB1OU0 atory is rsUted oC the origia o£ the Tdatka Brshmaos of 
Mysore. Brj'SftnkacSobSrya, it is said, composed a poem, SQd sabmitted it 
to the acroticy of a oertaia Sakti-worshipping paodit, who was a noted 
Sauskcit scholar, bat who lived an aacleaa life with a paramoar, eatisg 
flesh and drinking wine. The paodit improved the grammar of 8ri>San* 
kaiacharya's poem, and the latter blesaed the pandit aod begged him to 
renonnce bis vices. The pa&dit promised to do so, provided the sage wonld 
accept a meal of flesh and wine. The sage complied, and thereby broogh, 
npoa himself the obloquy of all sects for bis breach of Bcahmanic discipline. 
Among his accusers were the anceetore of tbe present Markas, who them* 
seWes took to flesh and wine, and inTited tbe sage to a repast of the 
prohibited viands. Before dinner, however, tbe aage took the hlavkas to 
a blacksmith’s forge, and asked tbe emith for food. Tbe smith bad 
nothing to offer but the red-hot iron he was hammering. Bankar&cb&tya 
accepted the iron, and swallowed some of it, iaviting the Markas to do 
likewise The Markas, however, were not up to the test, and declined 
the dangerous diet, whereat the sage laid on there the curse that they 
should ever afCer pass for Chandalas (ouicastes). It is said that the curse was 
afterwards modified so as to take effect only between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.. 
during which time they may not be seen by true Brahmans, and on this 
account they ate called Madhiy&na-Midigaru C Midday Mfidigas’). 

A variant of this story is given in Mr. Thurston'e and Trihes' 

7ol. i, p. 867, where it is noted that red-hot iron alone can purify the 
person of one who has eaten flesh or drunk alcohol. 


F. J, BICHABUS. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HINDU POLITY : 

, NARENDEANATH LAW 

{Mfissrt. Longmans d Com|K 2 »y) 

V 

The hook is an attempi to piese&t ig mora readable form some of tho 
varioue aspects of aDoiaot Higdu administratioo as detailed in tiie work on 
Hinda Polity the Artha^ftstra of Eantilya. The administratiTe f eatores taken 
for study are mining, irrigation and meteorology, cattle and game, means 
of oommaaication, minai works of public utility, justice and law, To those 
that cannot or do not wish to read the Artbai&stra the book would be ^nite 
welcome as it is bound to give a general idea of tbe actual administration of 
Hindu India in the fourth and third ceotcriea B.o. 

Professor Badhaknnandh ^ukhaiji, the author of TJu History of Indian 
Shipping contributes a learned introduction in which he discuasea the author's 
time and character. He prores, by an array of ^aotations, that this Artha> 
<&stra in one of iU mious texts was always ascribed to Gh&oakya or Vishun* 
Gupta, the ' Chancellor' of the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta, and that it 
was a well-known work in literature. We would iuTlte attention to an error 
and on omission. The error is where on page zii the MabSvamsa Tfha 
ie ascribed to Mahauftmasthatira. It was not tbe Maha^am^a 7lka but the 
Mahavamla itself that the SthaYiia Mahaniman composed in the sixth 
century a.n. It is this work that contains the reference connecting Ch&i^hya 
with Obandragnpta. 

* Then did the Brahman CSnakka anoint a glorious youth, known by the 
came Cendagutta, as king OTer all Jambadipa, born of a coble clao, tbe 
Uoriyas, when, (illod with bitter hate, he bad slain the Kinth (Nanda) 
Dhanananda.' Geigei’a Mah&^m’s ^translation), page 277. 

The omission is tbe first verse of the Saoskrit Drama * Ghandakaufika * 
in which occurs the statement regardieg Chai^ya and Chandragupba. 

Tss SacQsrtya prak^tigaban&m &rys Cbiuakyanltlm. 

Jitva nand&Q bosum&aagaram Obandragupto jlghiy^ 

Ear^tafcram dhruvam apahatSn adya t£u sva hantum 
DbSrdarpSdya ss punaTabbavad Sri mahipaUdSrsb' 

The first half of the verse brings out the connexion between the king 
and the minister most clearly, 
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The Usi part of tbs iotiodQotioQ, howoTor, U devoted to proving that 
KaQtilya’fi Arthai&stea represents the work of an individoal author and not 
the tradition of a school. 7o ns it seems that the work shows thronghont 
the clear impress of a practical administrator. The references made to the 
work in later Uterature would support this view which is that of Professors 
Jacobi and Mnkharji. We commend the book to those that may have some 
enriosity in regard to the sahject, and may not be in a position to bestow 
either the time or trouble upon the aobject to study the original.—Editor. 


V 



THE DATE OF THE BHARATA WAR AND 
' ANa'IQDLTT OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

Thr qaastion of tbe dftte of the Tarious wot^s Kb&t hftvo gone to make 
the culture of ladle is one of vital imporlanoe to investigators ia an 7 branch 
of this culture. .Among such works the Mabibb&iata holds very high place. 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya, the author of Epic India and other works, is among the 
most competent to discuss the qnestion of the date of tbe Bharata War, 
This point has Jong been under discussion bat no dehnite conclusion hse yet 
been reached. Tbe da to ascribed to the event, and therefore to ibe work 
itself, has varied from 1190 to 8102 b.o. Mr. Vaidya puts forward tbe 
arguments in favour of tbe latter of these dates, and bis arguments are 
worthy of consideration. Hence the following extract from tbe B&mhay 
Chronich .*— 

Mr. 0. V. Vaidya, n.a., ll.b., whose researches into ancient Indian 
hiatory, especially in regard to the origin and antiquity of the era of the 
Hall yuga and the date of the Meb&bb&rata War are well koown, attempts 
in the following article to arrive at the correct date of this great war of 
ancient times. Mr. Vaidya* after briedy discussing the conclusions and 
theories already reached and propouuded by western and eastern scholars 
concludes that the orthodox date, 3131 B.o., is the oorteot date of tbe fight 

6o thick is the mist that hangs over anedenfr Indian history that one is 
sot able to assign even probable dates to many an event mentioned in 
ancient Sanskrit books. The earliest date that has now been fixed by scholars, 
with any degree of certainty is 480 B. c., ^ the date of Bnddba's death. But 
the dates of events preceding that event are the subject of c<>nfiicting opiuU 
ons. Among these latter stands the great Bh&rata fight, which according to 
the orthodox Hindu view took place in 311 B.o. That is also the year from 
which the Kali-yuga is said to have commenced. I shall endeavoui to show 
that this is the probable date of that mighty strife, on grounds, which it wiU 
be difficult to ignore. 

One may be prone to imagine that the incidents referred to in the 
Mah&bhSrata are enveloped in a legendary atmobphere, and any attempt to 
give dates to them is futile. We must not, however, be led a^^ay by such an 
idea, for the orthodox Hindu considers the battle to be the first hiatoric event 
in Indian history and students of ancient Indian literature do not hesitate 
to give this story of the great epic a historical aspect. 

im 9. c. 
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ASgiOKBO fi7 INDIAN SOEOLAAa 

VftrioQS are the datee arrived at by eminent Indian and European pandits 
in dealing with this anbject. Professor Bangacharja belieres that the time 
assigned to the present Eali age, vis. 3101 s.o. is too ear!^. He is inclined 
to put it at a much later date, and believes that the earlier date was arrived 
at by the Indian astrologer-^Aryabhatta—on a purely hypothetical inference. 

Mr. E. C. Dutt in bis History of Indian CivilizAtion comes to his concln> 
sion on certain data found in the Pnranas relating to genealc^es of kings in 
the present epoch. We are referred to a passage in the Bhagvat, which states 
that one tbonsand and hitsen years elapsed between the hirth of Psriksbit 
and the reign of Kanda. It is also given in the Pucanas and the Bh&rata, 
that Parikehit was borne three months after the battle of Eninkshetra. It 
is known that Kanda preceded Chandrsgnpta by a hundred years, and that 
the latter lived in 812 B.o. Hence according to Mr. Dutt’s theory, we arrive 
at 1015 pins 100 plus 312 equal to 1427 s.c. as the possible date of the 
Bbirata dght. 

Mr. Aiyar of Madras, on the other hand, gives a different date, vis. 
1200 B.o. This result from his interpretation of a shlolta in Varabamibira, 
which gives the time of 'Indhistbira. The same lines, however, are oonstraed 
hy Ealhana and other Eashmir pandits in a different manner and they come 
io 2443 B.c. as the approximate date of the contest. 

In reply to these theories I may adduce the evidence of some extracts 
made from the work of Megasthenese, who, as is well known, was the great 
Ambassador at the conrt of Chandragnpta. His original work is unfortunate¬ 
ly lost to 09. But from the little that remains we find that, identifying 
Heracles with Hari or Shrikrisbna as being worshipped by the Showrseni 
people, toere were 133 generations between Sbrikzishna and Chandragnpta. 
This works out roughly 2760 years at twenty years per generation. Now the 
date of Chandragnpta is 812 B.c., therefore date of Shrikrishna is nearly 
2760 plus J2 equal to 3072 D.O., coincides very nearly with the orthodox date 
of the Bbftrata ffght, vis. 8101 B.o. 

WssTBBN Scholars' Dates 

Turning one’e attention next to the standard work on Sanskrit Litera- 
tnre by Professor Macdonell^a great Yedio scholar—>one finds that be speaks 
of the famous Epic as having for its historical background the ancient coQ> 
diet between the two neighbouring tribes, the Enms and the Panchalas. 
These two peoples are represented is the Yajurveda as befog already united. 

. Moreover, io Eaihaka we come across Dbritarashtra and he appears to be a 
welbknows figure therein. Prom these data Professor Macdonell argues that 
the Bh&rata fight preceded the Taj'Or.veda, and that by about a hundred 
years. It is also found that the name of lauamejaya Parikahit occurs several 
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tiroes in the Shetapatbs BrahamftnaSf aad we may accept this coDcliiaioa. 
Bnt we eiroDgly doubt the final inference drawn by ProfesBOc Macdenell, who, 
taking 1000 B.o. aa the date of the Xajar>Teda» fixee his estimate of the 
date of the BhSrata fight to about a.hundred years before that period. 

Id an aitiele published in the London Ii<fyal Asiatic Society’s Joutnal of 
April, 1914, Mr. Fargiter of the Calcutta High Court establishes a relation 
in time between the Hig'veda {mantra portion of It) and the Baharata fight. 
He takes into consideration the genealogical trees giTen in the Purauas of 
timee before the Eali-yuga, and find that it is stated there that Dsrapi—tho 
author of a Big*vedic Hymn,—was the brother of Shantanu, the father of 
Bhishma. He, therefore, comes to the conclnsion that the Bhaiata fight 
comes after the Big-yeda by about a hundred years. Further, Devapi stands re* 
moved by about thirty generations after 'Vishwamitra. Taking twenty years 
for each generation it giyes us a period of about 600 years interyening between 
Viswamitra and Derapi. Now Mr. Fargiter argues that sopposing the Bhi- 
rata fight took place in abont 1000 B.c., then plus 600 equal 2600 s.o., ia the 
earliest date of the Vedio age, and this date almost coincides with the date 
generally given to that age, vis., 1700—1000 a.o., independent of these calcu* 
lations by Mr. Fargiter the same conclusion can be arrived at from the Mahft* 
bh&rata i Derapi is also there mentioned as the elder brother, who resigiied the 
kingdom in favour of hie younger brother Shantanu. This same fact again 
appears in the Brihaddevata of the Big*yedaa, We, moreover, find that in tha 
Mahfibhftrata the Panohalas are often called the Somakae, and that Bjng 
Drupada is in some places styled Somaki. Now, Somaka was an ancestor of 
Dmpada in the fourth generation. In the Big-vedas he is mentioned as the 
son of Sahadeva, and he is also found in the Aitereya Btahmana, where be la 
depicted as performing the Hajasuya and drinking the Soma juice whereby he 
acquires fame. He probably raised tbe Pacchalas to renown, and that is the 
reason why they go by the name of Somakas. AU these facts tend to show 
that Mr. Partiger^s statement that the Big'Vedas date prior to the Bh&rata 
is well founded. But we do not agree with Mr. Fargiter in fising tbs date 
given to tbe Rig'Veds. 

It will thus be seen that there is strong evidence to say that tbe dates of 
the Bhfirata, and the Yajur and the Big^veda are interdependent. There can 
be no doubt that the Bh&rata fight stands between Yajui-veda and the Hig- 
veda, the latter precedii^ and the former following the fight. If, therefore^ 
tbe dates of either the Big-veda or the Shatapatha Bcehamarta, (which preeup* 
pose the Big-veda), conld be arrived at with any degree of probability, the 
Bh&rata fight could be assigned its proper date. Yedic sobolnrs have assigned 
to the Big-veda a date ranging over 1600—1000 b.o., and to the Shatapatha 
Brahamana tbe date 800—600 B.o. We believe that this estimate falls to> 
short of the probable reality. 
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A8TF01IOU10AL EvisBirae 

Rectai iQVefiftjgationa maJo hj Professor J&co{m from sebroiiomical 
observations, show that the Vedic uge goes eo far back os 4000 b.o. Mr. 
Bhaakar Balkri9h£a Disit io his usjelient histor; of Bharativa Tyotisb points 
out au astrouomicui datum whiob ie of the greatest importance in thawing 
light on the subject under discussion, as it Bxes the date of the Shatapatha 
Brabamana. A passage from this work mentions that the consteUation of 
Erittikfts (the Pleiades) cose in toe due ea.st at tjiat time. This means that 
the ErictikAS were then on the equator, or in other words that they had no 
declioatiou. At present, however iho Erittikfts are to the north of the 
equator calcnlating from their present position, the next proceeding time 
when they were ou the eq^iator, and taking the asnnal preoession to be 
Mr. Dixit dods that the brightest star In that constellation was on the equator 
about dQ90 B.o. i e. nearly 8000 B.o. As the passage refers to this fact as a 
contemporaneous event it cannot be an error to say that the work was 
composed in aboat 8000 b.o. and not later {Indian Antig^uary, Vol. XXIV, 
page 245). 

Now supposing that the Equinox was at a certain point A in 1000 a.d. 
in order that the Erittik&s may be on the Equator, tbu Eqninoxial point must 
have been at some other positiou, say A . The ErittikSs being to the north 
of the Ecliptic, the distance between these two points A & X can be determined. 
This was found to be 63 degrees and esch degree of precession beiog equal to 
72 years we arrive at the dgoie 4696 years (7S by 72). Deducting from ibis 
number 1900 we get 220G c.c. or nearly 3000 b.c. as the approximate 
date of the Shatapatha Brabamana. From this we can come to the date of 
the Bhftrata dgbt by adding about a hundred years i. e., 8100 B.o. and adding 
further a few centuries mors we corae to the date of the Big-veda. The period, 
therofore, vix., 4000-^800 d.c. which has been assigned to it by Prof. 
Jscopi stands on good grounds. 

But although Mr. Dixit s cslcnlatione are unimpeachable hia theory does 
not go uaohallenged. It has been opposed by arguments bae^ on wbat is 
termed the theory of reminiscence. It is argued that because tbe^hBtapatha 
apeake of the rUlng of the XrittikSe in the present tense it does not necea^ily 
follow that the phenomena existed when the work was composed. For the . 
event might have been one that had cluc^ eo fast to the memory of ths people, 
that although It was an evont of the past at the time of the composition of 
the Shatapatha it was represented as an event as then existing. In support 
of their argnment the propounders of this theory of reminiscenoe bring for¬ 
ward the analogous fact that although the months of Ohaitra and Vaieh&ka do 
not at present form the Yasaotha Bitu, the people stiddng to the formula, 
commonly consider that these two months do form the Vasanta Bitu. These 
arguments, however, are not substantial enough. For one thing, II is not 
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l^obablfi that ooe 'woald delibatataly state a tbicg asaxietingTinleeBit was 
dcioaUj so, and further the sapportera of th^ tbdorj of reminiscence do not 
deny that the Kcittihia rose due east in 3000 n.c. yet they argue that the 
statement is the Sbatapatha was made in an er post facto manner from 
memory or tradition only in about 800 n.o. and thns giTe the latter as the 
probable date of the Sbatepatha Brabamaoa. Now the Xrittik&e must ba^e 
ceased to rise iu the east about 2000 B.o. 2000—800 eqaal lOOO years 
before the date given to the Sbatapatha by the theory of reminiscence. It is 
very hard to believe that an astronomical event eighteen centnries old» should 
be 80 fresh in men’e minds as to give rise to a ritnalistic formula. The 
argnment based on the enpposed formala remaining so long in people's 
minds is one that can hardly hold water. Moreover it is a known fact 
that no such formula existed in the case of the Erittik&e. The only thing 
If at all that this argnment can prove ia the high state of civilisation in 
India at that early date. 

Another astronomical calcnlatlon by Mr. Dixit fires 1400 B.o., as the 
date of the Yedanga lyotisha. Prof. Max Muller has independently arrived 
at 1180 B.o. aa the date for this work. The difierence of about 200 years 
is not great taking millenniam as the i^tandard in dealing with aocient 
Indian History. If the Yedanga is 1200 b.o. old, the Sbatapatha must 
be much older. 

From interuai evidence again in the Mah&bh4rata, the fulfilment of 
the covenant by the Pandavae of twelve years' exile aud one year's iuoognito 
hre counted on lunar basis. At the time of the Vodauga ilyotisba the Inuac 
year was ontof date. Taking thereof 1400 b.o. as the date of this work^ 
the date of the Bl^rata fight moat have been long previons toil. There 
is again a reference in the Mah&bh&rata and also in the Sbatapatha to 
human aacridces. The descriptions given of these are very vivid, giving ua 
an impression that it was a living institution at that time and tbne proving 
also the great antiqdty of these two books. 

There is a tendency amoc^ European scholars to assign to the Indo- 
Aryan civilization a more recent date. It i$ a great strain to their minds 
to go back to 8000 B.o., when Groek civilization dates as far back as 
only 1000—500 B.o. There is also the bias based on Jewish chronology 
which places roan's first appearance on this earth in 4004 B.o. But this 
idea is dying out as recent European explorers prove from inscriptions aud 
arcbssological finds that Egypt and Babylonia had reached the zenith of 
their civilization as far bock as 4000 b.o. 

These are then, in h small compass, the various theories that have been 
brought forward in asugnlug a probable date to the Bh&rata fight. The 
two chief dates viz., about 1400—1000 b.o., and about 3000 B.o., are as far 
asunder as tbe poles. It is, moreover, said that the gap between the date 
of Buddha and that of the Bbarata fight, viz., 3000 B.O. is too wide to 
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co^fer. But th&t argn«B notbiDg. All that we can arrive at in these mat> 
ters is xaore or less a correct surmise. The attempt made b; Mr. Bixii 
which gives Shatapatha'e date as SOOO 3.c. is very iostroctivc and opens 
cut a new field to scholars for research in the matter. I trust that when their 
researches bear fmit it will be incontrovertibly proved thatj just as in the 
EgTptain and Babylonian chronologies time is reckoned by Millenniums^ 
BO will in Indian ancient history be epochs taeasmed by thousands of years, 
indicating with justice the ancient position of Indian civilisation in the His» 
toty of the world. 


N 



THE SANKRAJSTTI FESTIVAL 

(TeB UTlARASA.ErA-PUEr7AEAL& OB MaBAIU-SaBOUBTI) 

This festival is celebrated oo the first day of the solar month of Makara 
(Tai ia Tamil). Oo this day the sim is on the Tropic of Capricorn, i.e. a6 
Winter Soleiice. All Hindus are ordained to bathe in a river or tank and 
to perform certun special ceremonies or religions dnties on this day, within 
the prescribed time or punyakala, which lasts for twenty ghatikaa or eight 
hours after the Winter Solstice. Long journeys are nndertaken by pious 
Hindns for bathing in sacred rivers on this occasion. 

The day is held vary sacred, and all elderly Brahmans that ace fatherless 
offer special Utrpanam ^ or libations Co their departed ancestors. 

' Qen«n4J7 the iarpa^am Mnmony oooaisM of ofoaoss, viUi ^aonaioUQu) 

in Cbo feoD of h&ndfaJs of wstot mixed with Ma (eowmoffl »«ed5) i end th«j sn ofiered to tbo two 
tutrgeu or li&M of soc«iton, the (k pAtero^ lue] oouittios of liz A«cMton, three 

male end thiee fecaefe, on ihs fsther^e Aide, tod the hfdtrwor^ cosiiatiiig of eix ADevtorii thne 
mnle end three femsle, on the motber'e tide. If the lother!»»liv«, tbo oetemonp ii not ebMired 
by the ooni; but if the Uther ii deed, it ii obeorved even tboogh the aothu u aUvo. When 
the motbor le sUve, the foQowiBg nee the ineoBton to whom Ilbotloni ere oOered goneniij 
(A) Ptffwovjra (potemAl line) 

UoUa FmalM 

(1) Fethex. (!) Mother. 

(d^ Feth«x*A Uther, (3) FAfiber*! mother. 

fS) Fotber'i U^r'i Uther. (8) FAther'e fAyi«t'A>BOther. 

{£) Uiifivarta (auteraAi liae):~ 

UaUs FrnnoU* 

{!) Motber’e Uther. (1) tfother's mother. 

(9) Uotber*B Utboc^e fsther. fS) hfother*! tathes’e mother. 

(8) Mother^ fAther'Afother^a Uther. (8) UothetV fother’e fAther'a mother. 

If the mother ie ooi dead, the feoalAt coder (A) will be¬ 
ll) Fether’e mother. 

(3) FetherS fither'e motbee. 

(8) Fether'i fetber’e fether’e mother. 

Bnt no ohengee oader (B) will be mede. ' 

laoMe Anyone of the Above Asceetote ie living, the seme of tbet inoMtor ie omitted, end 
the celt name ie eubotituted in Ite iteed, end the neit In iU Ateod, end so on, m thet the oombor 
of ABceetore is elweye Jeept et Urea nndet eAch haAd. CerUia clAsaae of StAtLCDsee odor UbatiODj 
to eome other release eleo, on the peternid e^d the meumAl eldoe, eoeh aa fethei’a brotboro end 
^tert, mothaHe biotbArs end neten, etc. 




THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

I. The Society sheU be called the Mtthio Socisit. 

9. Tloe SocieW w&e fcnrmed ‘fvith the object of eacouraging the study 
oi the Sciences of Ethnology) History and Iteligions, in India and stimulating 
research io these and allied anbjeots. 

8 . Membetehip shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the ConmitCee. 

4. The Society shall be manned by a Committee consisting of a 
President^ Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Joint Honorary Sec¬ 
retaries, three Branch Secretaries, an Editor, and Sve other members, 
retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any foar of the above members to* form a qnoroiQ. 

5. The subscription shall b^— 

(а) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(б) For membere resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These Bubseriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on July let. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecoveied at the 
time the second number of the Journal is issued by sending 
the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership Is open to residents in the United Singdom, the sub¬ 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covermg subscriptions for three years, Subscriptions 
from Che United Eingdom may be remitted by‘British Postal 
Order' to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangabte. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members witbcnt the right of voting on payment of mpees 
three per annum. 

X;adia8 may become snbscribera on payment of inpees three per 
annum. 

6 . The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and pufaJisbed 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent fne to all members, and which 
will be on safe at twelve annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordlna^ Meetings in each Sessioo, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice bring given by the Secretaries. 

6 . Excursions to places of historical interest will be arrai^ed and 
intimation thereof given to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in July. 

II. Framing and alteration of Boles rest entirely with the Committee. 

P. B. SELL, 
Joint Secretary, 
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6Ri VAISNAVISM AND ITS CASTE- 

MARKS 

B? K Dbvamath&oeasiab, Esq., b.a. 

THOiraH it is Ukec to be azioisfttic thftt nothing caq bo belieTod in unleas it 
ia proved to behietorioall^ true, even sack historical tratbe are so settled 
facts in mattera pnrelj raligiona. In getting into the religions thoughts and 
habits of tbe Hindus, practising a complex syatem of religion going cod< 
veoientlj under the name of Hindnism, so comprebenaive in its character as 
to include on the one band the darkest demon^worship and on the other tbe 
highest flights of philosoph 7 , we expect to be guided more b; tradition and 
Che spirit that animated the people than by the so>called elusive biatorical 
-verities. Z beg to be pardoned therefore if I am sot able to flace the 
several statements of my paper this evening on a purely historical basis. 

As I am of opinion that a study of the caste^marlm of the Sri'Vaiinavae 
will be incomplete nnlsee prefaced by a short history of Sil Vaifpavism, 
I have been obliged to name my paper, Vai^a^m and its casts- 
marhs. Though very able studies have been made by great scholars of tbe 
East and West regarding the evolution of the dri Vi§aava faith, nn- 
fortunately, I have not the benefit of even a pioneer work on the caste-marka 
of the difierent sects of the Hindus. The versatile Va^agalai Acbftrya 
YMSBta Desika has dwelt on the Vaisuava mark, not as obtaining now 
bnt from a lOligioUB standpoint, insls^ng on the necessity of wearing 




the Oidva Pxm^ram. Literature likely to throw light on these marks, 
in the sacred bocks of the Hindus, is sot only scanty but spread over such a 
fast area that I am told itreqoiree years of study to gather any useful in¬ 
formation. The priTilege I had of stodyicg m the early nineties under the 
Reverend President of our Society made me forget the temerity with which 
I promised to read a paper. How thoughtless and bold my promise was, 
was made plain to me when the several pandits to whom I made an appeal to 
fuiniah me with facts consented to do eo only after a good deal of considera¬ 
tion. In submitting what meagre materials I have managed to acquire from 
them in the coarse of the last few months, 1 shall oonuder myself amply 
rewarded for any helpful Criticism yon may be pleased to make after an 
indnlgeot hearing. 

Time does not permit of my entering into the details of the evolution of 
religions thought in India though they have a very instructive and intelligible 
bearing on the system of what are oalied caste-marks. Briefly we may divide 
such an evolution into four stages. The Vedic, the Buddhistic, Hindu 
Pauzanic and the recent Hindu period. I do not hazard giving dates to 
each of these periods as even the latest hiatorical research has not yet 
arrived at any agreement in regard to these dates. 

In the Yedic period, the distinctions that afterwards came to obtain 
between the several principal gode were not to be seen. ‘In the Veda' 
says Professor Mas Muller ' one god after another is invoked. For the time 
being all that can be said of a divine being is ascribed to him. The poet, 
while addressing him, seems hardly to know of any other god/ The learned 
Professor would call this system of faith as Henothtism, i.e., the worship of 
single gods, though these gods taken in the aggregate would make the re¬ 
ligion polytheistic. In the language of the great Indian poet Rabindranath 
Tagore ‘ India always seeks for the one amidst many ; her endeavour is to 
concentrate the diverse and scattered in one and not to diffuse herself over 
many 

In the lapse of time the soul-stirring and attractive worship of the 
nature gods who contributed to the worldly welfare of the Aryans in 
their new homes had slowly stiffened into a complex system of high 
teohniealities relating to sacriflce, ceremomes and penance, This period 
is characterized by the creation of caste distinction. Though this nevr 
factor powerfully affecting the social and religious life of the people has been 
always considered as the sheet anchor of Hinduism, eminently necessary for 
the survival of Hindu civilisation, the Brahmin who was the crown of this 
classidcation, then as now came in for a good deal of censure. The mischief 
of the distinction was laid at his door. It was alleged he did all this to make 
hie indispensability felt in all religious worship. Naturally therefore there 
was a revolt both against the precepts and the precedence of the Brahmin. 
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Tiid chief party to Ggate in this hght were the EBbatriyas, and among 
tbs greatest of the devoted band was Gantama Sakya Muni. CcnTinced by 
personal experience he began So preach a vigotoos crusade against tbs futility 
of sacrifices, penance and mortification. Hs called his path a middle path, 
and the hey note of his teaching was right oondaot. Whatever might have 
been the purity oi the motives of those that founded a system, it invariably 
stood the danger of being cryetallixed into a cold formalism. Buddhism was 
no exception to the rule. The spirit of the zeligion bad disappeared a few 
decades after the death of the Bnddha. His disciples had neither Che eon* 
fident zeal nor the magnetic personality of the master. They gave an easy 
chance to the vigilant Brahmin Co gain back bis position. How it is we 
arrive at Che third stage or the paurftnic period. 

As a set off to the abstract teachings of the Buddha, the porftnas 
presented to the people, in ever so many fascinating tales, in a strange 
admixture of truth and sophistry, the doings of tbeir gods, principally 
those of Tisau and Siva. Eighteen are the chief pnr&nas meet of them 
fathered upon the great VyOsa of the hfah&bh&ratha. By this time the many 
so’called gods of the Aryans came Co lose their Vedio importance, and gave 
place to the conception of the Trinity who shared between them the three 
great functions of Che great Parabrahmam. These were Brahma, the creator, 
Yiran, the protector, and Siva, the destroyer. The hnman mind ineCioctively 
takes Co him Chat protects it or of whom iC is afraid, and oatorally there¬ 
fore losing s^ht of the functional aspect of these gods it elevated either the 
protecting god Yi^u, or the grim destroyer Siva to be the god in chief. 
There is very clear evidence Co prove that even before the birth of Buddhism, 
even though Che view is contested by Professor Bhys Davids, the two gods 
came to be as it were the founders of two distince types of seote, Vai^a* 
viam and Saivism. Bat at all times these two gods held Cheir place of 
predominance in the hierarchy of the Aryans. Just at the time when 
a supreme effort was made to resuecitate the old religion of the Hindus, 
there must have bean a fierce contest between Che followers of Vi^nu 
and diva, or else we cannot satisfactorily account for the daring con* 
tradictiona contained in the pur&nas relative to the poaition of ^ivd 
and Yiipu a feature peculiar to the preaching of the purauas. Well ^ 
balanced minds saw and aaid that there was no difference between 
them and the one was as good as the other, for the simple fact that the 
one was the complement of the other in the supreme economy of creation. 

** The non-Hisdu view that a personal god does not figure in the religious 
concept of the generality of the Hindus is nntine. When the idea of a 
personal god revived with fresh vigonr in the minds of the critics of the Bud* 
dhistic faith, they began to preach with a persuasive eloquence that tbenn* 
initiated human beii^ could contemplate the divinity not as a being without 
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slinbntes ft method ;ph!oh demasded of the devotee pore abstraction or a 
etariag'ftt*vacancy, bat only in (he i$a^una form, as being with gnalities 
i e., (be worship of the deity in the form of some material object. The 
temple bnilding craze, worship of the saints, deihcation are some of the inevi* 
table feataree peenliar to this period. The statement has almost become a 
platitude that if the West craves for logic, the East feeds on simile, and what 
more potent force is (here to convey the idea of similitnde than a symbol. 
Symbolism is surely sound enongb to a conception of the deity in the con¬ 
crete. Whatever may be the nature of the criticism against image worship, 
I may be allowed to say that in one form or another it is to be found in all 
religions as it is instinctive (o human natnre. The image worship of non* 
Hindns becomes idol-worship of the Hindus, as these instead of looking on 
the image as a symbol, would consider it to be the living deity itself, the spirit 
of it being infosed by special mantras. But this kind of differentiating is only 
hair-splitting. Both oome to be the same, if they are intended for a practi¬ 
cal purpose, which is to concretise (be idea of the worshipper so as not to be 
drawn into abstraction, and thus become clonded. A ohuich where one re¬ 
pairs to worship is as much image worship as the idol enshrined in the Hindu 
temple. Tions ?dahomedans torn towards Mecca in the hour of prayer as if 
god is not elsewhere. Of eoursa the idol is only a means to an end, and the 
end is only to be attained hy abstraction, a feat reserved only for a chosen few. 
The ^aiva saints and Yaisnava Ajw&rs were no mean factors to fight znateri- 
alistn fostersd by Buddhism in the holy Bhftrata Varsha, before the great 
Vaispava and Saiva Adiyars appeared on the scene. To the eternal glory 
of South India, it shotzld be said, that though Hinduism filtered from the 
Korth to (he South, it was the South that fostered the faith in its hour of 
orieis. The labour of love and devotion of the Tamil saints, whether of Vi^u 
or diva, which marked the beginnings of the Fnranic period was worthily 
carried towards its close by the great dankata. This gun great for all times, 
crowded into a short span of tbirty-two years, a number of inspiring activities 
to compel the admiration of all. He preached a pantheistic philosophy, (he 
tounensity of which unfortunately did not arouse an active enthusiasm in tha 
minds of the common people. His discoureea ware too learned, his teaching too 
philosophical. The work-a-day man that wanted to be paid then and there 
the wages of his labour was not likely to be satisfied with vague promises of a 
prolonged future payment. The dreamy dialectics of Sankara directsd to 
prove that all the world is an illusion did not therefore make headway even 
though he had completely achieved hie object in rooting ont the last traces of 
the Buddhistic faith. Dry intelleotnal ism without emotion, which could be 
inspired by bbakti or rapt devotion alone, is not a religion to appeal to the 
multitude, who had eyee but could not see, and ears, but could not hear. A 
popular presentation of the faith was felt necesaary if the aeo-Hindui«n 
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ehoold costmoe ite bold on. tbe people who had been recently rescued to the 
faith of theii fathers. Such a presentation was made by Bftm&niaja and the 
religion he taught was ^ri'Vai^avism. 

For a moment it must not be thought that Vai^aTiam was a pions 
inveDtion of the latter day Hinduism. It is a Vedic religion, thongb 
European criticism is inclined to the riew, by a study peculiar to itself of 
the Vedas, that there was more nature worship therein, bat not the worship 
of the gods, principally Visnu and Siya with whom alone Hinduism proper 
has been identified. Professor Bangacharya has completely exploded this 
view in his remarkable address, RSmdnuja a*\d deliyered in 

Bangalore fire years ago. The religions feryonr of Govindacharya Bnamin of 
Mysore wonid go so far as to establish a similarity between the Zendavestaand 
the Vedas, and icxcideotally between Vaisnavism and the tenets of the Avesta. 
Aggressiye preaching of the faith dates only from the time of Sankara. The 
Sivan Adiy&rs and Vai^nava Alwars were content to preach to the elect 
the greatness of their respectiye gods. They did not bring force to bear on 
people of other persnasions. Bftmanuja fortunately stepped in at a time when 
his seryices were required the most. He grounded his faith on the bed rock 
of bhakti. Simple loye of god Vi$nu was enough to seoure heayen to a 
bhakta or deyotee. Surely this was the shortest out to Heayen; a few steps 
to scale: why not attempt it ? All that had the privilege to know the faith 
attempted it. The disciplinary force of religion, as a body of dogmas, might 
have waned, but discipleahip came to be acute ; partisan spirit was in the air. 
Fowerfol support of princes was invoked. Harrow sectarianism came to he the 
prevailing feature. This kind of blind faith carried with it two forces; abject 
subordination to a spiritnal guru and a mark of some kind to indicate fellow¬ 
ship in the belief of a particular form of faith. Unfortonately where they 
were the members of a joint faiuily. now they came to be divided. Jt would 
be a distinction without a diSerence, onless something better was discovered 
nay invented, to di&rentiate their religious guild life. This is the origin of 
what are balled caste marks, thongb to be accurate they ace bnt sect marks. 

At tbe beginning all were Smartas, i jt., the followers of Bmrti, or the 
hoary tradition of religions concepts handed from father to eon. The term 
Sm&ria has now unfortunately come to mean the followers of §iva, thongb 
they believe as strongly in the saving graces of Even among the 

SmSrtas there ace not a few who give preference to Vi^u and are zealous 
in conforming themselves to the peculiar religious practices of the 
Vaifsavas.' The Bbagavat Sampradh&yam of the Smkrtas which inclines 
to Vi§nu worship was therefore common not only to the followers of 
Vi^i^a alone who came to be called ^rl Vaisiuvas later on, but also to 
the Smartas, meaning in ito modem accepted sense the followers of diva, 
though many families of even these without being admitted into the orthodox 
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VaifDftva fo!d, at least been inclnded in the discipleship of the matts of 
both Sri Vai^aras and Ya^^avas. The only explanation which seems 
probable is that which is offered by Mr. V. N. ITarasimmiengar in bis 
Mysore Census Bepoit of 1891, wherein he says, ‘The tenete of the 
sect seem to indicate a secession from the mtsngible and occult pantheistic ^ 
philosophy of Advaitism and an approach more or less gradual towards the 
worship of an anthropomorphoas god, endowed with every beneficent attribute 
(Visnn), on whom the beliefs oi all shades of monotheistic Vaisnarism 
are foonssed ' Broadly speaking therefore we may divide the modern Hindus 
as either the followers of Siva or Yisnu, the latter beii^ still faether 
divided into Sri Yai^cavaB or the followers of Bftm&nafa, and MSdhvas 
of Madhracbarya. 

The remarkable spread of Y^foaviem as a strictly separate system as 
far as historical research can guide us dates only from the time of 6ri 
B&m&najaoh&rya, though the principle of the faith had its following 
all the time. ^rt Yai^i^vism is also called ^rl Samprad&ya, or 
dnddbsnta Siddhintam, the doctrine of pure bliss or of I/akshmi who 
resides inside, ie. in our hearts, by the importance given to Sr! or Lakshm? 
the oonsorc of Yi|na as the Lady of Mercy. She intercedes on behalf of the 
sinners who obtain their salvation or become acceptable to god K&r&yapa, 
by appealing to her in the first instance. Professor Bangaoharya in the 
address gnotsd previously says: ‘ To bear well and without harm the burden 
of moral and religions responsibility belonging to weak and erring mankind 
some euoh interceder between the judging god and the human beings to be 
jadged Is very rightly recogmaed to be necessary by more than one well- 
known religion As even prior to the times of dri B&in&nuja, Christianity 
was not slow in securing converts to its faith, and its doctrine which was 
decidedly more concrete than the clouded and confused way in which 
Sindaism was presented to the people even by the new activity of the 
separate sects, a bold assertion has come to be made by the followers of this 
faith that the personal* god-feature of Sri Valinavism was taken from \ 
(Suristianity. Professor Erishnaswaoi Aiyangar and even staunch Ohriatian * 
srisBionaries like Mr. Hume contest this view and assert that the infiueooe 
of Ckirisriasity on Hinduism is a negligible quantity, 

Bistmet faiths demanded mote than ever distinct ma^. Even here the 
marks ate no new feature; and in fact in Hindnism it might be said that 
every apparoit new feature is only an ampliffoatioD of things old. There is 
DO invention as much as an enlarged copy of the ancient miniature. The 
marks are of two kinds, the fTrdoo pwndmm-—4he perpendicular mark, or 
-Uie Tiryali —the horizontal, and no one should appear without any 

for Udala aUttfimot bare faosdnees is looked upon with botrov. 
and the bare-faoed person a not fit for any religious duty. Id a delightful 
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deffoipCiOD of ttid daily routine of the rulers of old in M'ahibbsratha it ie said 
of Tadbistira, 'petting on red sandalwood paste and newly washed olotbea 
after bathing'- If this was the case in the epic period the wearing of the 
marks is neither new nor negatory. 

Before entering into the details concerning the principle underlying or 
the differences between the several ways of wearing the marks. 1 will give 
in brief the two principal styles of the marks already mentioned. A close 
study of the religions books disolosea more references to the fjrdhva 
pundram, or the perpeodlealar marks than to the Tiryak pundram, or the 
horizontal. The Smrtis are violently conflicting, and no definite principle 
can be laid down as to who should wear a particular kind of mark. 'Whereas 
most of the Smrtis wonM put down the Tiryah pundram as the distinct mark 
of the Sudras, in the Bribat Jab&la Upanishad, it is distinctly laid down 
that i t is the necessary mark for the Brahman. One f satare is predominant that 
those that would prater heaven to earthly bliss are to wear the perpendi* 
cular marks—Snparno Dpanisbad, and Maho Upanishad le&ve no denbt 
regarding this. The commentators go a step farther and have laid down 
that in the last hours of our life we most meditate on god with Urdhea 
pundram. An ingenious explanation attempted by those that bare practised 
the Yoga or meditation is that the three marks represent three perpendicular 
c&dis. or nerves Ida, Pingala and Sasnmna which reach the crown of the 
head wherefrom the spirit is said to flit from the body. The straining 
of the eyes very necessary for the practice of Yoga wonld bring about the con¬ 
traction of the eyebrows, and where they meet thought emanations arise, and 
it is from that the path is clearly marked to indicate the spiiitnal progress of 
the Yogin. Therefore a prominent section of the Sri Vai^avas do not draw 
the marks on the bridge of the nose but draw them up from the enrve connect- 
iog the eyebrows. I pnrposely omit quoting from Z!ata Upanishsd, Taitiriya . 
Upanishad, K4rada Samita, VSsndeva npanisbad, regarding the eScacy of 
Vrdhva imndrum for seekers of heaven, and even for a normal religions 
life—Bhodh&yana, disciple of Yyftsa, the great author of MabKbh&ratha 

Upevltam ^kfibbaudham, Ordhva pundrun vinSkritam, 

Apavita kaiaiu k&rma viprssya viph^em bhavet. 

which, in purport, means that if the actions of a man are to bear fruit, he 
should wear the caste marks. He goes further to mention, in particular 
reference to the mark itself, when it most be worn 

S^rtdhyiye bhojaae ehaiva homa msngala karma^. 

Ordbva puud.^ dhaco oityam rakshSt p^pa oivartaye 
while reciting the Vedas, dining, performing sacriflee, and doing anspicions 
deeds, the namam ahonld be put on. It is such a man who will be free 
from sins, 
d 
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Thd orthodox followers of take their stasd on other Sm^tiB whereas 
the Vai^uTas ooi^m themeeWes to what is laid down in the PsocharStra. 
This may be becaTise an elaborate reference la made to it in the Mahft- 
bharata, danti Parra. In the Brahma Sutra too, there is an adhikara&a 
named Paachar&tra adbilrarana, eetablishing the in/alHbiJity and tba aathori* 
iatireness of the practices of the Sr! Vaisnaras. The mark mnch in rogne 
prior to the days of Sankara was eTidently OrdbTa pcndram, and Sankara 
in praising Yisnu in his Yis^n Pad&di Eita Varnanam, i.e. praise of 
Y4Qn from head to foot, addresses him as wearer of Crdhva 
Ordhva pnodra dhSrin. Unmistakeably enough this mark is none other than 
what the Vadagalais wear, his description of it being so exact. 

Uniortnnateiy iconography is not of mnch help to ns In settling the 
question of the marks, if it is* granted that we have adopted the marks 
pnt on the idols, and not that we have put on them what we wear. Bat 
FatSlara Bhatta, disciple of B&m&nnja explicitly refers to god Varadar&jaof 
ConjeeToram as Ordhra pnndra dh&tin. 

The three marks of the YaieoaTas or the Saivas, whether perpendicular 
or horizontal, are symbolical of eyerythiog indicated by the mystic number 
three, which to put It shortly, may mean all the following taken separately 
or taken as a whole. 

The three gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Badra. 

The letter Aum, eompoonded of A U M, which has enshrined in it the 
philosophy of existence, and forms the key-note of salvation. 

The three 6 res, terrestrial, astral and celestial. 

The three vedas, Big, Yajna and Sama. 

The three worlds, the higher, the middle and the nether. 

The three times, past, present and futoie. 

The three gunas or qualities, satra, rajas and tamae. 

The three essentials of faith, i.e. Prakrti (earth), the Jly&tma (Individoal 
soul), and ParamStma (the god). 

Thongh individual idiosyncraoies account for slight differences in the 
style of wearing marks among the Sm&rtaa and ^aivas, and among the 
followers of kfadhvachaiya, these differencea have not been responsible to 
the slightest extent for breeding either a factions spirit among them or differ¬ 
entiating their reUgioas dogma; bat nnfortxmately the StI Yaisnava caste 
mark has been the parent of a nnmbet of ills which really detract from the 
catholicity which is claimed to be the basic principle of the followers of 
Bftm&naja. The great Zobarya who was the first to recognize the claims of 
even the most depressed olasses to a position of egnality with tho highest of 
castes sever would have given religious sanction to the namam or caste 
mack as it is worn to-day, if he had dreamed that that same would, in dividing 
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ite^lf iato two stylee, bring about &d irreparable breach between bis foliowers. 
The principle 19 ecmmon to both. Three streaks, the middle one being 
yellow or red put on the face are there whether the wearers are Va^alais or 
Te&galais. Whereas the former connect the streaks OQ either side with a 
curved white line between the eyebrows, the latter wanted to give a support, 
which they drew on the bridge of the oose. Ae can be eeen on the sketch 
appended, the mark of the Vadagalais resembles the English lettef U, and that 
of the Tengalais the letter Y. The terms Vadagalai and Tecgalai mean 
those that take their stand on Sanskrit the language of the north, or Tamil 
the language of the south. Both are agreed that the one is ae necesearj as 
the other. The Tengalais approve of tbe Vsdas as much as the Vadagalais 
the TirutMToo^. On festive occasions when the gods ace taken in proces¬ 
sion, the Vadagalais go chanting tbe Vedas, oocaeionaliy joined io by the 
Tengalais behind the gods, and tbe Tengalais the Tiruvhfmuli before the 
gods. The two Vedas are symbolical of the out and back riders attending on 
the person of a king iu pnogrese. The polite style of addressing dri Vaie^a- 
vas is nbhaja vedsota (well versed in the two Vedas, Sanskrit and Tamil). 
Before these sharp distinctions came to appear in all their fanatic spirit, the 
idols tbemselTes were without these marks either in the form of U or Y, 
encept for a single perpendicular mark broader at the base and narrower at 
the top, put in the centre of the face, exactly where appears the red streak on 
the face of the nam<xm wearing people now. This is the case in most of the 
temples of Northern India, where tbe factious spirit has not fortunately come 
to prevail. Besides, of tbe two forms of the same deity the Muiaear and the 
UUcivar, the one rooted in the temple, of a bigger frame, and the other in* 
tended to be taken in procession, it is the former that wean the marks, hot 
only occasionally the latter. Instead of the white and red streaks, the single 
black Tilakcm is put on the face of tbe latter usually. The Tengalais and 
VaiagalaU ace both placed in the same situation as regards tbe authority 
they are likely to quote regarding the form of the mark for nowhere is it 
definitely stated that the mack should be of this or that form. Most of the 
references regarding the form point not to three streaks but to only one, as 
tbe mark it is said should resemble uther a fiame, bamboo leaf, tortoise, 
mace, lotus-lily or fish. In the Faramesti Samhlta it is said that each of 
ihe castes should have a form of its own. If tbe mark of the Brahman is of 
the form spoken of above that of a Kshatriya should be like a crescent, the 
Vaisyas must be of a rounded form, and that of the Sodras horizontal 
olealy therefore Tengalai or Va^agalai marks find no mention in the ^as- 
tras, if it comes to a point of their insisting that tbe mark could not be 
of any other form but what they wear. The Tengalai form evidently ca me 
into vogue when the dri Vaisnavae themselves came io be differentiated in 
their doctrines, and this is dated from the period of Pillailok&charya, i.e. about 



th« &hirt«eath ceatQzy a.p. Etsc then it vas meant to distipgnisb the one 
trocD the other, hot not to be e eign of strife. 

E7identl7 there coold hsTo been no Tengalais before the spread of 
Aryans in the South, Whatever may be the antiquity ascribed to Tamil, 
according to the view of the religious conseivatives, everything meet have 
been Yadakalai, as that was the language in which the wisdom of the Vedas 
18 enshrined, the Tengalai or Tamil being the language which was later on 
used to convey the essence of the Vedas which the Saigas call Tirw&ta* 
kam and ^rl Vai^us^t Tiruv^nmolL Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that the Tamil langnage is the parent of the other Dravidian languages, 
and it was not strange therefore that it should be need as the vehicle of 
the religious conversion of the people of the South. In fact the Sudras and 
the illiterate who could not have the privilege of the knowledge of the Sans* 
krit were intended to be benefited by the Tamil Vedas. 

JuBt as the ^rl Vai^hnavas have a philosophy and a mark peculiar to 
themselves so also they adopted a colour, white, not generally in favour 
with the others. Gopi or slightly yellow being the distinct colour of the 
mark of the M&dhvas, and ash or sandal colour that of the Smirtas. ’ 
Strangely enough though in most of the Smrtis there is no mectlos of space 
between the streaks of the marks for the obvious reason that the streak was 
one not many, yet N&r&yapa in a discourse with Brahma, so says the Purina, 
inculcates that there should be a space between the streaks, for any one that 
wears the marks without a space intended for the residence of NSrftya^a and 
Lakabcol, divides them and thus commits a grievous sin and that if he does 
not wear it beautifully, be will not be acceptable to the god. 

In the Tengalai bagiology, in the biography of Eam&nuja mention is 
made how, after the lapse of a few years, while he was making his stay at 
hfelkote, the supply of white earth he brought from Srirangam, had con¬ 
siderably diminished, without there being any chance of its being replenished. 
Weighted with this anslety, when he retired to sleep that night, in his 
dream, god NSrSyai^ appeared and directed him to a spot, lovely in its ear- 
roundings even to-day, where he could find the substance in plenty. I am 
of opinion that (his story cmly emphaBises the mention made in the 
Stkdlaffurd^ of the same place how (^ruda <Uie Brahmin kite) the Princi¬ 
pe vehicle of I^ar&yana in his search for the crown of god found missing in 
heaven, cams with a quantity of the white earth from dvSti Dvipa or the 
White Island, and deposited It at Melkote. The white earth found here is 
considered sacred, and a brisk trade is carried on by the people of the place 
doring the grand festival which takes place here every March. These refer* 
encee indicate the long use of the white earth among the followers of Vi^u, 
and its extensive use by the dri Vaiinavas from at least about the eighth 
or ninth century, the probable period of the pur ana mentioned above. 
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U one orthodox ‘Vu$DeTe meets another each prostrates before tbe 
other, as the space between them ia for the time being occupied hj the 
all'pervading god, and it is lor this reason that Vai^avas are oomcnanded 
to wear the marks. 

A certain section of the Tengalais wfil cot gi^e np the Tiew that the 
mark they wear is anything bat the feet of the Jiving god, because of a oatnal 
reference made to the resemblance of the mark that it should be in the form 
of haripdthiknti which means of the form of the foot of god. 'When 
mention was made before that it should he like a dame, or bamboo leaf, of 
course, it was not meant that we were wearing the flame or bamboo leaf. 
They forget that the feet of god however appropriate they may be on the 
face of the devotee, certainly could not be appropriate on his face. This 
incongruous position is not exaggerated as any one can see in the face of the 
Sndra Vaisoas, and in the first page of religious books of the Tengalais, 
that in tbe place of the two white streaks two feet are placed wi^ the 
toes distinctly marked ont, and both connected with a horizontal, not curved 
streak, with tbe usual inevitable support. £ven the Tengalais, when they 
wear the mark on other parts of the body than the face, do cot give it the 
support. It is interesting to inquire what the Vadagalai has to offer in ezplao' 
ation regarding the rationale of the mark on the face of the gods. Achaiya 
VedSnta Delika has disposed of the question by saying that it is only an 
ornament to the gods and a powerful reminder to us, that we are f^ri 
Voisnava Shaktas. 

The Yaisnavas unlike most other sects are of opinion the marks 
should not be worn on pacts of the body below the waist as these are onclean. 
Orthodox Sri Yaispavas, whether Tecgalai or Vadagalai should wear on 
even ordinary days—twelve marks after tbe twelve names of Visnn. First 
the white earth must be rubbed in the hollow of tbe left band (palm) with 
special mantras. They shoal d be worn on the face—one, on the neck—four, 
on the two arms—two, and the stomach—four, on the back just a little over 
the hip—one. After these namaim are drawn in their proper position, 
the hand should be cleaned, and the red powder must be mixed with water, 
and put in the middle of tbe white marks as a single streak. Tbe dvdiaia 
nOfTUim or twelve marks can only be worn by those that have already 
been purified by the branding of the disc and conch of Vi^n on tbe right 
and left shoulders. This is the initiation proper when the ftcharya puts into 
the ears of the initiate, xmheard by otbors, the eight letters of Vi|DQ or 
a^^kfOTCim, aiid a special form of invocation of the &ch9.ryas and aW&rs 
to intercede on bis behalf for the attainment of moJstan. 

Maidchi M&har|l says that tbe marks must be four inches high two 
inches broad with space between. The marks worn on the breast, stomach, 
back of the body, and bands being eight inches. 



Both Param^ii Sanhiia and Brakmdtuia PufSna are agreed that the 
earth required for the mark mast be had irom a spot pate in iU eorroondings, 
and preferably from the soils near the rivers, on the hiUs, or from Vi^nn 
shrines. Where the sacred Uilaai plant grove, the earth is made pare as 
tulasi is only a form of Lakshmi. Though Sv9ta Mrit or white earth, soch 
as ie invariably ased now has been the favourite eabstanoe, yet sanction is 
given to the wearing of earth of other coloata, each kind having an efficacy of 
its own. 

dyiman ^ftotikaiam, pitham pustidham raktamrittika 

Yalyadham, ^vetam sadh& pan yam, mok|adham manisattama. 

The black colour gives peace, yellow gives strength, red coloar gives indQ' 
ence, white gives eternal bliss and confers heaven. 

As regards in chiirna i.e. the power of or LakshmS, the red streak 
worn in the middle of Che white marks, in the Svarpo Upanaiehad, it is said 
< It should be made of sandal, saffron, mask, gold and tnU^i. It should be a 
xsjTtnxe of these, half of the miztnre being tarmeric.' The red streak is given 
a greater importance perhaps of its being regarded more beantiful or easier 
Co draw, so much so that even Brahmins who should wear it along with the 
white marks, do not draw these latter at all, or but faintly. The red dot of Che 
^rt Vais^avas has invaded (he faces of the ash-wearing ^aivas, and also 
succeeded in expelling the Tiryak pundrcm. The orthodox, of oonrse, of the 
^aivas usually wear the horizontal mark made of sacred rs&AiUi, but when 
they go to temples they are offered the saf^n powder worn by the Amman 
the goddesa which they wear in the centre of the In performing 

the funeral ceremonies of the agnates, the Vai^oava Brahmins are not to 
wear Che fri chUn^ as Lakshmi is for Che time absent from them. It is only 
after the pollution is over that they can wear iC. Though widowed ladies, to 
indicate their condition, shooid wear the crescent like white streak between 
the eyebrows, they are allowed to pat a small red dot a little above the middle 
of the white mark perhaps, to indicate the happineee of their surviving rela* 
tions. 

A word might be said here of the principle of the mark of the 'Ya^^alaia. 
They qnote aathoritles to prove that the n^rk should resemble the foot of 
god, but not feet, and draw our attention to the U-sbaped line in the hood 
of the cobra ; they msisC Chat all Che resemblances given before, Che bamboo 
leaf, flame, etc., admit of no drawing of the mark down, bat would convince 
ns of the form of a curve. The ffopi wearers and most people of l^ortbera 
India, wear a mark the form being that of the Ya4agalai5. 

The Tengalais and Vadagalais are severely divided from each other on 
a oapibei of points. 1 pojrposely dp net enumerate them here as they can be 
understood, only if each is elucidated in detail, for which I have not Che 
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timeo; the qnalificatioQ. One of each difierencee le whe&bet Lakshml cx the 
female energy, the consort of Vi$Qn ia oo-omnipresent and co*iJlimitebIe ^tb 
Yi$aa. The Tengalafa do not give it the impoiUnce which the Vada- 
galais would giTd it, and straage); enough they forget they cannot call 
themselrea Sri Vaiihnaraa, for^n or Liksbmiit is wbai gives the saving grace 
to their faith, which otherwise would become simple Vaifcavaisin. 

Though Laksbinx might be subordinate to Yi^nu as his consort, it is 
none of the business of the devotee to take note of it except to own hie 
allegianca to her placed far above him, and holding a position which enables 
her always to intercede on his behalf. The doctrine of the Sid Yaisoavas 
etands the danger of becoming as delusive as that of the ^aivas unless 
Lakshml the female energy or praA^rfi is given an Iroportanos by being made 
the consort of God, which resnlts in the creation of the world—the world of 
reality. Of the Trmilrtjs or the trinity a witty poet says, Yi^nu has 
his consort in his breast, Pirvati ocenpies half the body of Siva, and 
Brahma makes Sarasvati to reside in his tongue; Oh 1 what should be the 
condition of the man who is obliged to have his wife on his head? The 
inference naturally therefore is the god head is complete only when it is 
shared with the female energy. 

Another interesting presentation of their peenJiar philosophy is that the 
Yadagalaia follow the 2far«S;a^ NySya; the procedure of the monkey, which 
in leaping from one branch of the tree to another, takes no heed of its young 
ones, and leaves them where they are, unless the young ones of their own 
accord cling fast to the parent, when they are carried with all tender care. 
So also, if the bhakta, convinced of hie sins, feels penitent and prays to god 
for salvation, God takes pity on him and confers on him mckfa or the 
unending bliss. 

The Tengalais take esample from the cat and call it M&rjara Nydy<b 
Here the kitten whether it maws or not for help to its parent, is carried by 
its mother of ita own volition: so also, by the fact of one being a 6rl 
Yai$nava, by the privilege of being born In that faith or adopting it, every 
one is entitled to mok^ha. 

The Tengalais contend that bhakti alone will secure heaven, Yadagalaia 
assert that bhakti must be coupled with valdika ksTm&nust&na, i.e. religicus 
oeremonials to secoce nokAha, 

The Yadagalais say that whereas they commence the sacred recital jn 
the temples (the technical terms in Tamil being Toffakkam) with ^ rt 
nujadaya pitram, a beginning in keeping with their faith as they are the 
followers of Sri Baminuja though this B&macuja is the spiritnal preceptor 
of Yed&nta Besika, the Tengalais wonld commence with ^ri 8aiUi<k dayd 
pdiram, 6ri f^ail85a being the aebarya of their &ch&iya—^r! Mapav&la 
Mah&muni. If it is good to pay this reverential regard to their achBrya’s 
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goru how much more appropriate to oomaemotate the guru of all Sri 
Vai§oftTas firi BSmanujd. Some differencea not pointefi out in other hooka 
relating to those two sections of Sri Vaiinavaa are :— 

(1) That while commencing to eat the VadagalaU take Roiiodho^cm, 
water for the hand. The significance of this being that no action is properly 
done nnlees done with both the hands. So much so that the left hand which 
touches the leaf plate should be cleansed as it is tendeced unclean. The 
Tengalais do not admit of this. 

(2) A seawater bath (the water l>eing saltish), a bath in the holy 
riYsr Oanges (astOe water had fallen from the head of SiTp with whom devout 
Vaiinavas must have nothing to do) and panchagavya (i.e. the mixture of 
five of the substanoea from the oow—(urine, dung, milk, ghee and curd) be¬ 
cause of its being distasteful or horrid to their aeose, are forbidden. 

(8) &T&ddihas (annuaJ ceremonies for the dead) are cot perfonned if 
they fall on Ehddaii, the eleventh day after the new or full moon, as it is in¬ 
tended for fasting. Here the Tengalais quote aa many authorities se the 
Vadagalais from the ^aetraa. 

(4) They do not pay much haed to Yagnas and YSgas. (Sacrificial 
ceremonies.) 

(61 They prostrate themselves only once before the gods, whereas the 
Yadagalais would not prostrate themselves less than twice, for Bamanuja in 
Chdga Triam requires the people to prostrate again and again. 

(6) Their Sanyasis prostrate themselves in turn to the disciples when 
they prostrate themselves before them. 

(7) Kohell is rung in domestic worship, though It is allowed in their 
temples. 

(8) The tonsure of woman is a moat vexing difference. There ai*e 
authorities In number to prove that both the procedures are permissible. 
The disfigarement of the widow is fine feeling carried too far. 

No one knows more than myaelf that 1 have hardly done ]Ostice to 
the rubjeot of this paper. I am really aahmed to oonfesa 1 have but a 
poor knowledge of Sanskrit which alone would nnloi^ tiie prieeleas trea- 
Kures horirded by the wisdom of the great men of Izsdia d old. The very 
little information I have been able to lay before yon fba evening is not 
. BO mnoh mine as that of the pandits wall learned in the Saatras who were 
BO kind as to render me willing assiatanoe. 
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SOME PRIMITIVE TRIBES IN INDIA 


A Paper read b^ore ike Mythic Society 
B; A. HBftT7AN 6 vitb, Bnsibbbb, MJ.Sd.M., Loktor 
TE ispapac makes no ptofession of dealing in a scientifio manner with the 
origin of the peoples described, nor does it treat of their ethnologj. It merely 
gives my impresrion of some wild tribes I have met with in the coarse of zny 
jonmejing in India in search of the mettU which, more than any other, rnles 
the destiniee of civilized nations. Perhaps there is no profession in the world 
that brings one more closely in contact with uncivilized man than that of the 
Ihfining Engineer. The natoie of his calling—(he exploration of antroddes 
ground in the search of metals takes him away from the haunts oi civilization 
into wilds unutterable, the home of savage man and beast. 

The Hindofl pride themselves on a civilization as old as any in the world 
yet side by side with highly cnltnred ccmmnnities, we find tribes but little 
removed from our ideas of primitive man. 

TaS MttLOHBBS 

Perhaps one of the most degraded oi these is the Matchers, an aboriginal 
people inhabiting the dense forest of the £oondah Mountains (a spar of the 
Kilgberries). These people, I should say, are one of the lowest in the human 
scale, of the many wild tribes that inhabit the forests of India. The stamp 
of the brute is strong in them ; the face, body end limbs covered with wiry 
hair, the hang of the long powerful arms, the stoop of the trank, the fiat feet, 
the stupid vacant expression Of the face, the absence of all clothing, ie it uiy 
wonder that they axe frequently mistaken for the Otang>otairg or wild man 
ot the woods. When prospecting for gold at the foot of the Eoondah 
^ Mountains, I thought 1 saw a gigantic apepeeru^ at me from a clomp of 
parasitic plants, high op on a forest tree. I put up my gun to shoot it, when 
toy Moplah Maistry sud * Don’t fire Sahib, those are men.’ 'Men ‘ said 1, 

* Yes, ^d men Mulcheis.’ 3e cooed to them and said something in a patois 
t did not nnderetaad and after some hesitation one of the Mulchers lowered a 
rope-like vine, down which be dambered )ast like a monkey, grasping the 
BUBpended branch of the creeping plant between the great and nest toe of 
each foot, and with the aid of his hand he praciioally walked down the rope¬ 
way with the greatest ease. He appeared to be about 90 years of age, was 
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gaiitless of olo^hfog. He bad an abnorma! growth of reddish brown hair on 
his chest and (be backs of his arms, and a slighter growth all over his body, 
with the exception of his bead and face, which were hairless. His aims 
were of e^^traordinary length reaching below his knees. His thumbs 
appeared to be disproportionately short, and tbs soles of his feet not well 
developed but soft and flabby so that he could not walk for any dist ance. 
My Moplah Maifitiy told me that the Mulchers lived in the trees as a protsc* 
tion from leeches which infest these forests during the rains and also from 
wild beasts. They live on Yams of varions kinds which grew wild in the 
forest and on honey and wax. On flndiog a honey*comb they greedily 
devoured larvae, wax and honey. I wrote a description of th^e people to 
Mr, Suokland the Natntaliet in liondon and 1 learned from him that the 
Duke of Argyle (the grand^father of the present Duke) in hi'4 Look' rriioitive 
Man' has a full account of these people from the pen of Professor Owen who 
visited this locality. They were not very oumeiouB and as Thurston makes 
no mention of them in his monumental work on South Indian Sthnology per¬ 
haps they have died out altogether. 

Tafi Eadiss 

Another primitive tribe inhabiting the forests of the Anamalals an 
Eastern escarpment of Che Shayadri Mo on tains are the Eadire. They 
are found in small numbers in all Che forest clad region of the Ghauts, from 
Travanccre to blorth Eanara. At their name signifles, they aie a forest tribe* 
at home only in the primeval forests of this damp region, portions of which 
receive the heaviest rainfall in the world. Before the advent of the Cofle^ 
planter and the Eorest^Officer, the Eadixs had their little hamlets in small 
clearings in the heart of the forest. A small patch of ground was cultivated 
with millet and ^ftmai (a grass-like plant with tiny seed resembling rya). 
These encampments were temporary and never occupied for more than a 
season or two. The Kadirs ate expert hunters and use the bow and arrow 
with efeot. They are very dirty feeders and don't object to carrion. Even 
the bones of animals killed are gnawed until the m arrow-yielding portions are 
devoured. The only clothing, if clothing it could be called, was that worn by 
their women, a small wooden comb in the hair and great droles of palm-Jeaf 
in the holes of their ears. The men had even lees. The Eadirs have been 
described by so many writers that I can add but little to what has been al¬ 
ready written, and would only draw attention to the peculiar custom of chip¬ 
ping the front teeth of both jaws to a fine point, a practice also common to 
the CoTOmantee tribe of Negroes on the west coast of Africa. I have photo¬ 
graphs of some of these West African Negroes sent to me by my son, and 
comparing them with photographs of the Eadirs given in Thurston's South 
Indian Ethnology one cannot help eeeing the cbse resemblance. Another 
singular custom common to Wsst African Negroes and Negroid tribes on the 
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wesi ooast of Indio ie that on tho sccoaohoment of the wffOr the hnsbaod 
takes to bod for soTon days ia doctored and coddled, wbilo the wife goes 
abont her daily bbonr, a foir honre after obild*birVx. Tbere is a Tamil pro* 
verb regarding this singiUar cnstom, I dare say some of onr Tamil friends will 
be able to repeat it. It begins ' Eorathee pulla petbal, Eoravan Kayam 
^ippittan/ How are we to acconnt for tbeee very singniar castoms among 
tribes separated as far as West India and West Africa. Geologists tell us that 
the Arabian Sea was at one time a continent connecting India and Abyssinia. 
To (bis they give the name Lemnria from the aqniriel*Uke animals smd to bo 
pecnliar to it. Are the Zsdirs, Ponniars, Eorambas and other Negroid tribes 
found in the dense forest*oIad Western Ghauts the remnants of a people inha¬ 
biting Lemuria at one time? What is the object of chipping the front 
teeth of both sexes ? Is it to fsdlitate the scraping of flesh adhering to 
bones of animaU they feed os, or is it a tribal tctem ? These are questions 
tiiafc some member of this Society may be able to answer. 

Ths liAOoaiNS 

It is a big {jump from Sonth India to the Upper Chindwin a matter of 
^000 miles in a direct line, but a Mining Engineer has to go where he is 
ordered by the powers that be. A new line of railway was being traced 
from Mandalay to the Chinese frontier beyond Mitcbina; a conple of ad- 
veninrons Belgians had received a contrsot for some earthwork near Eathay. 
In their search for labour, they said they had struck a region rioh in gold, on 
the Upper Chindwin. They threw up their contract and appeared in Cal* 
cutta with several decent sized nuggets and some ounces of gold-dust. They 
offered to sell their discovery to some Calcutta capitalists, and X was directed 
to go and verify the And, As the Chindwin was a notoriously disturbed 
district and the Laos were noted head-hunters, I had to apply for permission 
to visit this district from the Bevenne Secretary to the Government of 
Baimah. I called on this gentleman at his o£ce in Bangoon. He received 
me courteously, but on learning my mission, be abeolutely refused to grant 
me a permit, as it was not safe to go among the Laos without sa aun^ 
aaooxt, and this he could not spare at that time as the oonntry north, ol 
(bindalay was still in a disturbed state owing to the zeoent war with 
Theebaw. I told him I was not afraid to travel wi^out an aimed escort as 
I always went well armed myself. He laughed and said that even if 1 had a 
doatf revolvers ou my person I would be only oue amoug many head-hunting 
savages and I was certain to be kflled. Z told him I had something more 
efficacious than flrearms, and that I always carried these weapons in my 
hted'bag. He was ansious to see these wonderful life preservers, when I 
took from my bag a bottle of bright coloured sugared almonds, a bundle of 
aigaca and a tin of Swias milk, 1 said I had travelled over the wildest parts 

« 
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of BQrmftb without firearms and always found the sugared aJmosda> cigars 
and condensed milk of use. When 1 entered a strange village I walked a 
little way ahead of my servants, whistling as 1 went along. Presently a 
youngster would peer out at me from behind the poles on which the Burmese 
boild their houses. 1 would offer a bright coloured sugared almond to the 
little one. If it were too frightened to come, I would throw the sweetie 
gently towards it and walk on. A number of child ran would gather round 
the strange object and one bolder than the rest won Id take it np and then 
taste it. It would pass from hand to hand eaoh taking an eager suck. Boon 
I would have quite a following of youngsters a^d to each I would give a 
sugared almond, when off they wonld run with their booty to their mothers. 
Then the women would come out to look at the stranger who gave sice 
things to their children. Snowing that all Burmese women smoke. I wonld 
offer ibe ladies oigari end soon 1 wee friende with the whole village. ' But 
what do you do with the tinned milk * said the now laughing Secretary. 

Oh I that is my great standby.' 1 always lodge if I can in the Pungee 
Ohoung, or Buddist monastery to be found in most Burmese villegea. The 
monks won't smoke nor do they oare for sugared elmonde, but they are 
Inordinately fond of honey, and they believe that condensed milk ie sugary 
honey. 1 have seen a fat old monk take a freshly opsncd tin of milk, toss 
back bis head and allow every drop to drain down bit throat and then set 
down the empty tin with a eigb of eatiefaotion. So I make friends with the 
PuDgeee thus straightening out all diffiouUies. I lived in the Cboung 
without fear. They found me carriers for my luggage and gave me all the 
information 1 wanted, and even sent on a lay brother in advance to announce 
the expected arrival of their white man friend, to the brotherhood of the next 
village I visited. The Belgians did not put in an appearance so I set off to 
Eathay to find the place for myself from the description given by the dis> 
oeverers, and it was on the tipper marches of the Obindwin to tho west of the 
Mangthoung Mountains that I made the acquaintanoe of the X/aochins. My 
interpreter told me the Laoohins were half monkeys, and that they lived in 
caves. The hills in this region abound in cavee, some natural and others 
made by man while quarrying out blocks of white alabaster from which the 
Burmese carve their images of Bhudda. I came across a colony of these 
people in one of the large quarries. They were feeding at the time on a 
Bob«tanco that looked like green paste. This I found afterwards to be ‘La 
Pay' (pickled tea) a common condiment used all over north Bmnnab and 
Thibet. They were not in the least alarmed at our approach but went on 
calmly chewing and swallowing the tea leaves. They appeared to be perfectly 
node, and to be covered with a coarse greyish hair. On closer inspection, 
I found they wore a close fitting garment made from the skin of the giaut 
Baboon found on these hills. 'When they kill a Baboon they ettip off the skin 
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ftom the caicue after critting oS the head, half the tipper arms and the lower 
part of the body from sear the tail. The warm skin ie drawn over the body of 
the Lao with the hair outside and this shirt is never taken oS until it drops 
to pieces with wear. It is this hait^ coat that accounts lor their being mis¬ 
taken for Baboooe. They are a very simple people. Their chief diet ie 
pickled tea. The tea tree is indigenous in thie district, and it grows to a height 
of from twenty to thirty feet and a stem about nine inches in diameter. The 
yonng tea leaves are plucked off, in bnoches of half a dozen on a single stalk, 
a little eartb'Bslt is apiinkled over the leaves and they are rammed into hollow 
bamboos and steamed. The ends of the bamboo tube ace luted vFith damp 
clay and the tea stored away for futnre use. Thue pickled the leaves will 
keep good for years. They also eat a large white grub found in the bark of 
the Guigeon trees which abound in the valleys. I would like to draw special 
attention to their method of making a die by friction. Among the Eolarian 
and pte-Dcavidias tribes of Hindustan Proper a dry twig of soft wood is 
laid hoiizontally on the ground and held in position by the feet. A pencil of 
hard wood with a pointed end is inserted perpendicularly in a small hole in 
the horizontal twig and the pencil ie revolved rapidly backward and forward 
between the palms of the hand. The friction thns generated soon sets the 
soft wood bumixig, and this is blown to a dame. Among the Mongolian tribes 
of Further India (Burmah and -Thibet) this method is never practised. A 
piece of dry bamboo is cracked along its length. Into this crack a little 
bamboo dnst scraped from the Interior of the horizontal piece, is inserted. 
Another piece of dry bamboo is used like a saw across the horizontal piece 
and the friction soon sets the hamboo dust alight. I have not seen this 
fact mentioned in books of travel. 

It is little customs, like the chipping of the teeth; the wearing of the 
comb; the husband going to bed when the wife has a child; the different 
methods of making a hie ; that are aids in tracing descent, more than 
language, or shape of the skull, or length of the nose. 

TsE JuaifOfi 

The following desoriptlon of the Jnaogs I have taken from ao artiole 
X contributed to the Calcutta some years ago: 

In the winter of 1B90 I was engaged in prospeoting for gold on the 
hihe forming the boundary between the netlve statee of Bonai and Eeonjni, 
in Sonth-’Westero Bengal. The whole of that portion of the Bengal 
Presidency known as Cbota Nagpoie with the tributary Mahals of Orissa 
are made up of hills varying from 1 to 4,000 feet in height and covered 
with dense forests. Until the opening of the Bengal-Nagpore Bailway 
whkh now passes through the heart of this region, this part of the country 
was scarcely known to Europeans. Witch-burning, human sacrifice (merlah) 
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asd caimibftliam were until verj recently uniTeraaliy practised by the 
savage tribes inhabiting this wild region, and the records of the criminal 
conite at Banchee and Ohyebassa show that instances of these horrible 
practices are sot unknown even at the present day. The tribes inhabiting 
this tract of eonntry ate chiefly of Kolerian descent, supposed by eome 
to be the oldest of the races which invaded India from lie North*Eaet; 
by others, the abotginies of the country, The particular district 1 was 
prospecting is, perhaps, the least known part of this wild region. The 
bills here rise to more than 4,000 feet in elevation and sre covered with 
dense vegetation. Few and far between arc the small patches of caltiva* 
tion surrounding the hnts of a few Lnrka Ehols, Bhumijs and Qonda, It is 
the boast of the Baja of one of these States that he can ride forty miles 
in a direct line within hie domioions without seeing a hnman habitation. 
Wheeled traffic is nnknown in the uplands, and it was with greatest diffi* 
cuity that my camp baggage had been transported thus far on pack bullocks. 
My little hill-tent had been pitched on the banks of the Eoraua, an affinent 
of the Brahffiini river in Bonai, and 1 was working up towards the Keonjnr 
frontier. It was midday. We bad a heavy tramp along the banks of the 
little stream, washing a dish or two of earth as we went, in all likely 
looking places. The yellow metal was scarce, and beyond a 'coloor or 
two' OUT day’s work had been blank, 1 bad with roe Mookroo, my Ehol 
handy man and a conple of jbora gold-washers. We were resting awhile 
under the shade of a huge Sal tree; my companions were eating a little 
common stimulant among men, women and children in these 
parts ^and I was stretched at full length and moncbing a biscuit, when 
suddenly all of ns sprang to our feet as peal upon peal of girlish laughter 
rang out from the Section of a pool of deep water ia the river, a hundred 
yards or so below the spot where we were resting, 

What could it be? There was not a village within ten miles. My own 
camp was fully that disCaooe down stream, yet the laughter was certainly 
human and girlish. Mookroo was oft at once to reconnoitre, while we stood 
silent and expectant. The Ehol returned in a few minutes and told ns it 
was a party of Juang^ or wild people who bad come down to the pool to 
bathe, aud that the women and children were iu the water and probably the 
men were in the forest on the other aide of tbs stream. 1 had heard much 
of the Juangs, by some described as gigtkutio monkeys, by others as wild 
people of the woods, who wore no clothing and lived in trees. W© mads 
a detour and stealthily advanced in the direction of the pool where a 
strange sight met our gaze. The whole party, consisting of ten pexsous, 
men, women and children were assembled on the bank, performing their 
toilet. The women were innocent of clothing, beyond the garb of mother. 
Eve after her expulsion from the Garden of Eden, but instead of flg-leaves 
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sewn together, eecb Joang woman had a narrow cord round the waist to 
which were sospended a few Sal leaves in front, and a largo bunch behind. 
1 afterwards loarnt that it wae only the married women that are permitted 
hy Jnang cnstom to nse such little covering, the nomarried girls going 
entirelj naked. The men wear a narrow strip of plantain bark aa a 
IwigoUe. 1 asked Mookroo if he could induce them to come over to ouz 
side of the stream. Hejnmay! Hejamayl (Come here 1 come heret) be 
shouted in the Khol dialect and the whole gtonp vanished aa if they had 
a nnV into the ground. Not a rustle in the bushes, not a moving object to be 
seen; yet they were there just now, and gone the instant after. We 
searched the ground minutely without finding any trace of them. I was 
mnch disappointed as I wished to make a closer acquaintance with this wild 
people. hTookroo said that if I retained to my tent he wonld remain behind 
and he felt confident be would be able to induce them to visit my camp, if 1 
promised them tobacco of which they were very fond. In the evening 
Mookroo returned with a party of ten of these people, A liberal donation 
of tobacco, rice and coarse sogar soon made ns good friends and they 
quickly lost all feat. Apparently the white mao was as mncb an objeot 
of cnzioaity to them as they were to me. They oonld not understand my 
white akin at all and they wanted to know from Mooktoo If I,painted 
my hands and face white. They said 1 was black beneath my clothing as 
they had seen my ankles below my trousers. On tucking np my trousers 
they pointed to my black socks and said 1 was blacker than they were; and 
when 1 lowered my socks to show them that my skin wae white, they darted 
off to the jnngles in fright and said X was taking off my skin like a snake. 

Some months later a party of seventeen Juangs visited my camp at 
8omij and I then learnt much of their manners and cnstoms. They appeared 
lo have no notion of number except one and many. They cannot grasp the 
idea of two. 1 asked a woman how many children she bad. She said 

* Many—not one but many.' She had but two. They measnre limited time 
by the withering of tbe Sal leaf. ' How far is such a place ? ’ As far aa 
two Sal leaves take to wither i.e., twelve hours journey or thirty-six miles, a 
Sal leaf, they say. takes about six hoars to wither. Hiffaent seasons of 
^e year are determined by saoh expression as ‘ When the pea foid lays' 

* When the mobua tree blooms 'In the rioe harvest' ‘ When the nights 
are cold’. 

On one occasion 1 wae treated to a Juang nautcb and certainly nothing 
qoainter oc more amusing in tbe terpsichorean art has come under my notice. 
The women do all tbe danoing, the men taking only a subordinate part. 
They wonld not dance before my bungalow. I had to go to the foreet to 
witness the dauung. A small clearing of undergrowth had been made in the 
jangle near my bungalow, Ukd on one ride of this clearing the spectators 
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wer6 ftsksd to station themsdlves. Tlie first item on thd piogramms wm tbs 
'Peacock Dance’. The clearing was qnite bare; the Joangs were nowhere 
to be seen. Suddenly the harsh scream of the peacock was heard some 
distance off. The imitation was perfect. Now there was a rastliog in the 
bushed and three Juang maidens, squatting low on their hams, with arms 
bent close to their sides to represent wiogs, and necks craned forward as if 
listening, showed tbemseWes on the edge of the clearing. After peering 
about in the quaintest manner for a few seconds, they all three bopped for* 
ward (still on their bams) and began chasing one another about, heads almost 
touching the ground, and emitting the peculiar cbiip of peahens when 
performing their matutinal frolic. Now one would throw up the leaves and 
earth with her feet, and pretend to pick up food. II another hen attempted 
to eat in the same place, there was a rush at the poacher, and a few sal leaves 
were tom from her tail amid shrill screams as she took to flight. Now enters 
the cock bird, distiognished from the hens by its greater abnndance of sal 
leaves for a tail and a tuft of leaves on the head. With one hand spreading 
the tail high and giving it a jerky motion, he strats round the females, jnst 
as a turkey-cock does. Suddenly he stops his stmt, as the scream of a rival 
is heard in the distance. His tail is at once dropped from its elevated 
position, his head thrown back and chest protrnded. Then the bead is shot 
forward and the answering challenge is given, as he advauces in the direction 
of his expected rival. The scream is repeated several times by the rival 
cocks, and then the combat begins. This was the most amusing part of the 
show. Bud must be seen in its utter ludicronsness to be appreciated. Watch 
a pail of country cocks making a great show of fight, yet half-afraid to come 
to close quarters, and you have a good idea of what took place. The two 
women representing the peacocks would face each other, about ten paces 
apart, heads lowered to the dust, and their attitude seeming to aay, ' Oome 
on, if you dare I ’ Then one would begin to crow, but before he was half 
through hia note of defiance, the other would prance forward a few paces. 
Thia went on until they came face to face^and new for the duel! Heada 
wagging close together and tails jerking spasmodically suddenly both birda 
spin round, and clash come their tails together, and the feathers (leaves) fly. 
Again they face, and again they spin round, and whack go the tail bnnehes, 
amid the shrieks of laughter of the hen birds. Now they spin round contt- 
nnously, the taila going ‘ whack, whack,’ till no tails are left, when one of the 
combatante sinks down exhausted, and with a shrill scream of triumph the 
victor struts off with the hens. 

The vulture dance is even quainter, bat time will not permit ms to 
describe it. 

Chota-Nagpur is made up of some dozen of more tributary States each 
governed by its own Chief. All of these Chiefs claimed to be Bajpnts or 
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Es^triyaa. They esetoise a miW sovereigoty o?ei these wild tribes who 
flcknoVledge their soTereiga rights by doing d few days semee free of charge. 
Thas the Joangs bring in loads of firewood, the Joras contribute fish, the 
Ebolfi procure game, the Qonds till the fields. A description of one of these 
Chiefs—the Baja of Bonai will give some idea of the petty chieftains. 

The Baja, a fine old sportsman himself, is only too ready to give 
permission to European gentlemen to shoot over his estate and will, on 
occasion, join in the sport and bring with him a most unique armoury of offen¬ 
sive weapons. He will at SQoh times be attended by match-lock men armed 
with bell-mouthed smooth-bores, having a barrel seven feet long, and a straight 
stock with a crutch-end to fit round the shoulder. It takes three men to fire 
off ench a piece. A forked stick is first planted in the ground, and on this the 
barrel rests. Oue man places the cratch-end gainst his shoulder and aims, 
while a second plants himself immediately behind, back to back, as a buttress 
against the recoil. A third stands on cne side and blows vigorously at the 
match, and the first brings it down into the pan by means of a rude kind of 
trigger. The animal is supposed to stand still while all these varied opera¬ 
tions are going on I Then there is a fizz-fizz-fizz-bang I And after the 
volumes of smoke have cleared away, the two men behind the barrel, who 
have been sent sprawling by the recoil, pick themselves up, carefully searcb 
for the gon, which wUI be lying somewhere about, and then set out to see the 
effects of the shot. If by chance an animal has been shot, great is the 
jnbilation. The aimer at once takes rank among the Baja’s folbwing as a 

* marksman*. * If a janwar (wild animal; is shot by cne of my men it 
seldom survives,’ said the Baja 7 and loan well believe this, for two large 
handfuls of locally mannfactured powder and several murderous-looking slugs 
form the usual charge of one of these match-locks. Since the opening of the 
railway the fine sal-forests of the valley and the snppoeed mineral wealth of 
the State have been the means of iooreasing the Baja’s armoury with 
specimens of most kinds of modem small arms. Bevolvers (rim and central 
fire) smooth bores; lifies, Colt’s repeating rifles; Paradox and other guns, 
with and without ammunition, are among the offerings of would-be < 9 n- 
osmoRAo^M. But oni Bajput Chief dislikes modern fire>arxns and ht this 
view he is strongly supported by his following. " In piodem times every¬ 
thing is getting miserly,” says this study representatire of the kingly class. 
•la my time everything was large; men were large, guns were large, 
tbs obarges were large, and sport was sport. Now a puttass (cracker) goes 

* patt ”; th^e is no noise, no smoke, even the man behind holding the gun is 
not thrown down; is it l^ly then, that the animal in front will be killed ? 
No, no; giv^ me my father’s guns, and I am satisfied'. Accordingly (he 
well meant presents ot the gun-makers* best work are stored away with iime- 
^eoes Ubd onokx) clocks, tinsel robes of state, mirrors, and other frippery. 
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only to bo brought oat on groftt ocoaBions to parade before the Raja's few 
Eoiopean visitors. An attempt was once made to ntilize some of the 
ammanition, and on one occasion several cential-fiie revolver cartridges were 
tammed into a match^lock as slogs. When discharged the barrel burst, and 
the man blowing the match had hie ear and the greater portion of his scalp 
taken off, since when even these ' modem singe' are viewed with enapicicn. 

From the foregoing it will ha seen that there is mnch to interest one, in 
the manners and costoms of these primitive tribes. To get a cozceot idea of 
the ethnology of the Hindus one must study the people, not io the towns, 
but in the jangle, where curious tribal easterns still prevail. 



NOTES AND KEVIEWS 


Bt Tas Editor 

TsB Jctmukl of the Royal Atiatic SoeUty fot Jannvy, 1915, has among 
articidG of tho nsnal Taried interest one that opens a new era in Indian 
historical research, namely, the Zoroastrian period of Indian History, as Dr. 
Spooner calls it. This contribntion ie the result of the ezcsTations carried on 
extensiyely by Dr. Spooner himself on the site of the ancient P&tallpnra, 
following the lead of Coi. Waddell's indications of the site. This work of the 
Aichsological Department was made possible by the munificence of Mr. 
Batan Tata of Bombay and the work could not haTe been entrusted to better 
hands than Dr. Spooner’s by the Diiectoi-Geneial of Arcbsology in India. 
We hare already had an idea of the importance of this exploration work in 
the annual report of the Aichsological Surrey, Extern Circle, of previous 
years. Asa result of the ezcavatlone Dr. Spooner is now able to put forward 
his own statement of Persian infinence on Indian Eistory, particularly of the 
Mauzyan Period. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of Eunirahar. south of modem Patna, 
chips of polished stone with curving surface were found by Col> Waddell who 
took them to be bits of Mauryan pillars of Asokas manufacture. Following 
thia indication, excavations were carried on on the site which resulted in the 
discovery of a vast pillared hall with clear indications of the columnar rows. 
There were indications of eight rows of monolithic polished pillars, ten in 
each row, of which only one pillar survived the general decay. The build¬ 
ing, according to Dr. Spooner, ‘ consisted of a v^t pillared ball, presumably 
square, with stone columns arranged in equare base over the entire area, 
placed at distances of fifteen feet or ten Mauryan cubits, each from each 
Of this, though very common in modern Indian architecture, no example was 
known bo far in the really ancient period of Indian History. Dr. Spooner 
traces this to Peraepolitan influence firom the known facte that the sculptured 
capitals of the Asokan oolumos show marked affinity to Persepolitan work, 
and that the edicts of Asoka themselves indicate the influence of Darius's 
cuneiform inscriptions. Encouraged by these previous indications, to which 
attention bad been drawn by Dr. Marshall, Dr. Spooner finds a striking parallel 
to this recently unearthed hall in the ' Hall of a Huhpbbu Colours ' at 
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P^rsepolis which was the throne room of Darios H^staspee. As far as the 
ciroometances of the case permitted, Dr. Spooner’s eomparieoo, detail to 
detail, !ed to the inference 'that the stioctoie nnder ezeaTation really did 
betray strong Aohasmenian iodoeoce, and that indeed it loolced, even at the 
early stage of their work curionsly like a copy of the Persian Hall’. On 
farther inTsstigation of the whole site and sarroundingB Dr. Spooner found 
that the rains at Kumrahar clearly indicated * a Maury an copy of the entire 
PersepoUtan design in all its main essentials In hie own words,' enough 
was clear, however, to show ns that not only was our original pillared hall 
atrongly reminiscent of the Persian throne room in even matters of detail, but 
that its surroandings also showed a parallelism to the Acbaemenian site 
which could not be possibly explained except by the asBnmptioo that the one 
reflected the other definitely.’ Althongh it had been recognized for some 
time that Persepolis was the channel for most Assyrian forms in India, and 
that there were considerable borrowings of details in art and architecture, 
there was nothing which showed so fully the indebtedness to Persia. To 
postulate Persian inflnence the following facts would lend support: (1) 
that Darius counted India amooget hie provinces and i2) that the 
HhatSshthi system of writing has been ascribed to the Aramaic clerks of 
Achemenian rule. There are further the Asokan edicts which seem to be 
echoes of Darius’s insoriptions. The columns and capitals, and the evi¬ 
dence of the Mathura Lion Capital would support the postulate atrongly. 
Fortunately for us the evidence for this Persian influence does not stop 
here as Dr. Spooner finds it in Magasthenee ’ picture of Chandragnpta’a 
court, in addition to the Asokan pillars in their style and substance, and 
script of the ediots they carry. Add to this the fact that Asoka’a viceroy 
in the west of hls^dominions was actually a Persian named Tushaspa and ’ it 
is believed that the famous water works he carried out were copies of the 
Babylonian.’ The organization of the empire of Chandragupta give clear 
indications ‘ in Public Works, in Ceremonials, in Penal Institutions, every* 
thing’, according to the same authority. The antecedent circumstances 
being tbns encouraging, Dr. Spooner has no hesitation in interpreting the 
archffiologlcal evidences at their full face value. Passing in review the 
evidence of Magasthenes and of the two Chinese travellers Fa Hien and 
Hinen Tbsang, the doctor wonld reject Greek influence and assign the hall un¬ 
earthed to the palace of Bindusaia, if not that of Chandragupta baeing his 
inference upon the reference in the Chinese travellers' description that the 
palace was of workmanship' which no human bands could accomplish 

Finding thus a hannony betweeu the evidence of arcbsclcgy and of the 
Greek historians, Dr. Spooner proceeds to find literary evldeuces In support. 
Naturally he goes for reference to the MahSbharata and finds that the great 
hall for Yudhistha's Daihar constmeted by the ' Asms ’ architect Maya for 


a parallel He woold identify Aeuia M&ya vifih the Ahara Uazd^ of the 
ZoroastrlaDs. HeinTeetigatM the details of this BbftraU Palace and finds 
them agree closely with that at Persepolis. One particular detail in the 
description found in the £pic is that the roof of the ball is cot supported by 
colTimns, but is held in position by varions figures, giving material expreasion 
to the conceptions of gods and other snpeinatnral beings by the architect. 
This leads him to look again to Persepolis for an existing example that would 
answer to this deeoription, andhe finds it in the so-called hall of hundred 
columns of Darius. 

This opens op a new vista in Indian historyi and the promised farther 
inveetigatione of this subject will be looked forward to with expectancy by 
those interested in such inqnities. Xn the meanwhile, the character of Maya 
in Bansbrit literatnre may be investigated with profit so as to justify or to 
reject Dr. Spooner’s identification—a point net, perhaps, qnite material to 
the discQsaion of Persian infiuence. 


SOUTH INDIAIJ ARCHITEOTUEE: 
A NEW STUDY 


A PUBLIOATION by the ?reacb Uioistry of Foblic lastroetioa is the Af- 
chiologit du Sad de L'Inds by Pro/euor <3. Jmtcsau Dubrtuil beariog apon 
the sichaeology of South India. This is practically the first systematic 
work oa Soath ladiso architectore de^iog hi detail with the vaiious 
elements that go to coostitote the stmctnre^ temple ia Sonth India, 
He deals with the vanons parts of the temple ia Vol. L and each image 
sculptured on it in Yol. II. In this manner, according to Hr. Sewell, he 
brings together material for any student of archaeology to decide for himself 
the date of any particnlar piece of architectnre by comparison, either of archi- 
tectnral details, or of its iconography, * by noticing the treatment of the 
subject, of the emblems, of the dress or of the pose of the figureHvery argu¬ 
ment, it would appear, is enforced by illustrations and the work coofinea 
itself to the architectnre of the Tami] BiaTidians. Let ns hope that early 
efforts win be made to make the work available to the English reading 
public. Mr. Sewell's review (in the LiLA.8. for October 1914] however, gives 
an adequate idea of the book which divides the history of the Lravidian art 
in the extreme south into five periods, each of 250 years. (1) The Pallava 
style, AD. 600-850. (2) The Chola style, A.D. 850-1100. (8) The Fandya 
style, A.D. 1100*1350. (4; The Vijayanagar style, A.D. 1350-1600, and (6) 
the Madnra style AX). 1600 to the present day. Although the periods may 
not be strictly accurate, the Profeseot insists that the architectnre and sculp¬ 
ture of the Tamil country ate pcuely indigenous, and that no foreign element 
has ever been introduced into it. Id the words of Mr. Sewell, ' the temples 
contain no motive of ornamentation doived from any other source. It has 
changed by itself by a process of natural evolution anee the 7th century AD., 
the art of the preceding period being Buddhist. We can trace its gradual 
change century by century, and in consequence it presents to ce a very inter¬ 
esting and a very rare state of things, namely the growth of an architecture 
isolate from any outside influence. The worsen of each age had their 
fixed canons as they have to day, and they could only depart from them to a 
very moderate extent. Each individual detail of a pillar carved in the present 
day can be recognixed as a descendant of the earliest form; there is no break 
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LQ the cockinaity aad no inkrosibn o^styla', The ftukhot s«ems to admit 
Gnbk and Boman mflnesce in arcbiteotura antecedent to this, The aaitior 
refraine from any criticism from the point of view of art, and confines himself 
to the ooQsiderakion of the historic eTolntione of motiveB ot ornament. He 
finds that parkieoJar parts of the temple receive special attention daring each 
of the periode: in period (2), it was the rook«cut shrine, in (2), it is Che Vimana 
of temple, in (S), the Gopnram, in (4), the Mandapam and in (6)} the Corridor. 
Brick it wonld appear was not used before the iStb centary. Ho image of 
Bama. 8ita or Eanaman is fouad in any temple anterior to the lOtb ee&tnry; 
nor is Krishna with the finte (Vdnugopal}, or Krishna with the bathing 
women {3^a!akrl4a) before that period. 

Kven from this review it ieobvions that the book attempts a aystematio 
scientific enmy of (he subject and will deserve carefal study by any one 
wishing either to agree with the antbor or to controvert him. We only wish 
that tbe book be made available in EngUsb very soon as it seems to us that 
several ot (be positions taken by Che author will bear farther investigation 
and critioism. 





THE FUNDAMENTAI. UNITY OF INDIA 

Bt lUfiE&SCVm^ MUEBSJER, M.A. 

Longmw'i) 

Thta Htfle 1>ook is aa attempt at ezaminiag how far India can be 
regarded as a fondamestal nnitj for porpoaea of the stodj of its history and 
civilization. It is a notozioas fact Uiat India is ordinarily regarded as a 
mere geographical ezpresaion, and as soch can lay no claim whatsoever to be 
considered a political unity, at any rate in pr^British days, witb any claim 
to a distinct nationality for its people. Mr. Mnkeifee begins with the 
assmsptioQ that the primary factor of nationality is the possession of a com¬ 
mon country. He points ont that in spite of her vastness and variety ibere is 
a geographical unity. He next ezazmsee bow fat this nnity finds expression 
in the historic consdonsness of the Hindns. He lays stress on the fact that 
the Aryan Hindu India was Bbirata-Var», or the land of Bharata. He 
next examinee the Hinda texts beginning witb the river-hymn of the Big- 
Veda to the vac ions dAfinmg expressions which are the necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to a: religons act ap to the present time, and fiztde in them nnifons 
acknowledgment of her common tetber-land in the deeignation BhSrata- 
Varaa and Jambn-Dwipa. Another element of this fondamental nnity ia 
traceable In the mstitotioo of pilgrimage to holy shrines and to holy waters. 
This ioBtitotion did make for a larger acquaintance with and a deeper 
knowledge of the country as a whole in epite of want of famlities of communi¬ 
cation id olden timea. 

The same unity of feeling finds expression io Bad dhist India in the large 
number of monuments which are found all over the country. That this 
knowledge of the country and the resulting unity of feeling aa a whole finds 
expression in varions literature, In the holy-texts oi Buddhism, in the 
grammatical works of Psnini and Eatyiyana. the Arthafftstra of Eautilya, 
in the accounts of Greek travellers, in the geography of the Asoka ediots. 
The geography of Pataoiali, no less than that of the Pneanas, support this 
view which &ids confirmation in the knowledge implied in the Bfhat- 
Samhita of the aetionomer Varthamihixa and the elasocal poete chiefiy 
E&Ud&sa. This religious conception of the unity of Bhftrats-Vai^ finds 
complementary ezpteesion in polities by the constantly recurring idea of the 
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Mtftbiiaboxdnfi of as eCDpiro. Ur. Uoker^M piocoods to exAmino this Dotion 
bistoncallj, and finds eh« idea oaderij^tng all political tboogbi from Cban- 
dragnpta Maurya bacbffarda fco the Vedie timaa. The ceremonies specifically 
fixed for the corofiationa of Uie emperore, pariionlarly ibe details and proce- 
dare of the Yijapeya and BajaeSya Eacrificee> could indicate cothisg ^se than 
an attempt to giTe eapneaion to tbe idea of a united India. This idea of an 
alUXndia 07erlordship ie preserred in the lists of paramoant kings in tbe 
Brahmai^as. in tbe Mab&bbirata. and in the Bnranas. Btod the Artba> 
I Astra gires expression to tbe conception of an aU*India overlord followed 
by a lilt oi kings who realise that ideal. 8acb a paramount sorereign 
ia oalled Chatniantfiraja and bit domiuons Cbakravarty-E^tra. This 
notion and its realization are preserved to ns in tbe sovereignty onder Yudhi* 
^tira, and this current Hindu political notion has shaped early Baddbist 
speculation about the true poatioa az»d work of Buddha, as the spiritual 
foverslgn, as tbe supreme mler over tbe empire of Bigbteouiness in the 
hearts of men. 

Ur. Uukarjee that finds that tbe sovereignty of Cbandragopta was no 
more than a further development of this old institution, as tbe idea became 
a common topic for discosaion in the yititastras. Tbo evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions and tbe ooloniiing moremeut are, according to him, forther expressions 
of tbis prevalent act ion. As a book which ' attempts to lay the only founda¬ 
tion npOD which an Indian hiskorical school can rest ’ tbe book deserves to be 
widely read and carafnlly pondered over. Uessrs Longman’s bare done 
their part as well as is nsnal with them. 

'We discovered however, two or three slips of proof-resdiog which are 
slight; hot one false identificatbn we feel bound to point out. On page 
39 in the foot-note iri &kila ie equated with tbe Pslni Hille in Madura. 
We are not able to guess what led Mr. Makeijse to tbis idsntificatiou. 
Tbe first line of the Sauskrit tezkon page 98 refers (oGtod diva in dri SaiUm 
whose designation is MallikAriuna in that shrine. Both the name of the 
plaoe and ^ tbe God refer to Sri ^ailam in Eurnool District, a remarkably 
holy plaoe for tbe devotees of ^iva, and a place of considerable importanes 
even in Buddhist history as connected with yagirjuna and his activities. 
We hope this oonsclion will be made when a new edition of the hocdc is 
called foc> as we hope it will be ere long. 


NOTE ON SACKED PLANTS IN SALEM 

DISTRICT ‘ 

Ths Pipal (Ficus rs2ifiosa] is vonhip|>ed throogboni tli« District, TLSuail^ 
inaesoeUtion wicb the Affttgosa or Nim (ifsius agadirachia^ The Banyan 
(Fmus ifulica) freqneaUy oTershadowa the shnnes of eos3e of the village 
deities. The Bilva or Wood apple {AtgU «Hirme2cs) is the special tree of ^iva, 
and the TvlaH (Ocimam sa&ctun) is ^aential in the worship of YiaoTi. 
Dhacba grass or knta (Poo epnosuroMfes) is essential in most of the ceremonies 
of the higher castes. UiehgUa champacoy Pandamis odoTati$sm\u (Screw- 
pine), and Mimmops d«ngi are sacred to Yisno; Nerium odorufn (Alari), 
Th$viiia nerii/olia and PAyiiaauAttf cn&iica to ^iva. Bauhinia 
Buieajrvndosa and Broscpis qnci^era are generally held sacred, while every 
caste worships one or more distinctiva trees as the milk-post at marriages. 
The leaves of the Mango are a favcRiiite prophylactic against the Svil Eye 
and ilt-lnck, and on most festive occasions festoons (Gronaeu) of these leaves 
are hong over doorways and pandale, and across the streets, wherever a 
procession has to pass. Isolated trees readily fr^rn a reputation for being 
haunted by demons, and the practice of decorating a road-side tree with hits of 
rag is not uncommon. 


F. J. MCHABDS. 


I ^reo< OoMtlMr,* p. lOS. 



EXTRACTS 

ABCMOLOGY IN MTSOBE 


Tba Atcbaobgiokl research work IQ Mysore inaugurated many years ago by 
Mi. Lewie Bloe is making aaiie/actory progress under the euperinteadent- 
ahip of Mr. B. Karaaimbaohar, who bad the advautage of a training under 
Mr. Bic« and of ooUabocating with him in tba preparation of aereral TOlumes 
of the Bpigrof Ma Comaftoa. The Beport for the last field eeaeon is of 
special interest both in regard to the wealth of informatioh bearing on the 
growth and derelopment o( temple architecture in Mysore from early times, 
and also the study oi inscriptions, atone and oopperplate grants. Mr. Nara- 
simhaohar has studied some of the most interesting and historic temples in 
the State on which the rulers of ancient dynasties larished great wealth in 
aeouring the best available architectural and sculptural skill. In every in* 
stance his account is illustrated by excellent photographs. The author has 
also furuisbed the historic background necessary for the understaoding oi 
Che oiroomatanoee under which these structures were brought into exiiteacs. 
Hoysalee and Obolas and the Obalukya and Oanga, dynasties which held 
I sway in Mysore, each left its mark on the country. Indian temple builders 
of old utilized these monuments for the perpetuation oi their art traditions 
inherited from time immemorial, and these served purposes similar to those 
of the modem art schools and galleries, whither the members of the cute 
guilds pursuing architecture and sculpture as their special vocation resorted 
for critical study of the works of master builders and sculptors and for 
comparing notes. These old-world monaments were also utilised for the 
reKgious edncetion of the illiterate masees who bad to obtain all theli know¬ 
ledge of the Pacanio lore through their eyes, from the record tn atones which 
were made on the walls and round the basements of the temples, represent* 
ing scenes from the Bazoayana, the Bhagavatha and tbe Mahabaratha. 
This object was facilitated by periodical fairs and feetivale organised in 
connection with the temple to which pilgrims flocked in their thousands. 

To guard against acta of vandalism on the part of ignorant people, it 
would seenu to be desirable to secure photographs descriptive of the various 
styles of temple architecture, as illustrated by the most notable representations 
of them and to exhibit them toMbool children by means of the magic lantern. 
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so thst ok an impressionable period the riaing generation may be imbued 
wikb a love for kheir nakionaJ monumenks. The great historian and author 
of " A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon,'* Mr. Vincent A. Smith baa 
recorded that Hindu architects of old planned vitb grandem and exeented 
with a laTisbness of detail which compelled admiration, aid that architecture 
was practised on a magnideest scale in ancient India. Snch traditions 
are an asset of the people, and eveiything ebonld be done to instil into the 
rising generation a recognition of the debt they owe to the past by helping 
them to an appreciation of the lesthetio Talue of great works of ark. This 
ie a work which the Edncakional Department might nsefally undertalt^ 

The section of the Bepork with epigraphy deals with the new 

records that have been discovered relating to aimoat ah the ancient djnastiee 
known to Mysore bistory. The year’e discoyeriea have serred, in many in> 
stances, to fnmiah important clues to the elucidation of chronological ques¬ 
tions relating to several rulers of those dynasties. Mr. Hatashimachar has 
also chec k ed and revised inscriptioDs copied in previous years, thas ensuring 
the accuracy oi many records which had not been copied pievionsly with dne 
care and attenkioo. His reeearches into temple architectnre and scnlpture 
are being followed with much interest by scholars in the West, notably his 
discovery of icdigenoua school of scnlpture of the twelth and thirteenth 
centuries, which were responsible for several magnihcent images and ezcoilent 
scnlpture in Mysore temples. This has fimusbed material for the oomparative 
study of the works of the scnlptors and their speeia] points as a contribution 
to the ce^nstractiou of Hindu iconography. Mr. Naiasimhachai's work 
is being appreciated by all engaged in thie intereeting branch of study. To 
enable his work to be carried out satisfactorily, the Mysore authorities should 
see to it that the historical monuneuts are not further ruined by deskniotive 
vegetation, which is reported to have contri bated already to the demolition 
oi several old temples. 

COORQ mSCBIPTIONS 


Thongh it is several years since Mi. Lewis Bice, O.2.S., retired from the 
service of the Government of Mysore as Director ci Archeological Eesear> 
ches, be has not ceased to continue his intereatin antiquarian research work, 
notably in regard to the early history of Mysore and Coo^, which he has 
made his life study. A dosen massive volumea of the Epi^raphia Carnatica, 
compiled and issued under his editorship, bear testimony to his seal for 
historical studies and to his invalnable contribution to our knowledge of 
Indian history. At the requset oJ the Government of India, henudertook 
the revision of epigraphical records coUected from Coorg, tmd has utilised 
Che oppoTtxmity to get a te.eurvey of the tract made for the coUection of 
further records which had escaped the notice of eariiar surveyors. The 
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mbqU hae proved of special value to the reeoQetruotion of the history of 
Ooorgfrom the earliest timee; for ha has been able to obtain a very large 
number of old i&eoriptione newly bionght to light, and bae issued them in 
one tolume. The later acquisitions have helped hfr. Bioe to reTlse the 
conclusions based on the earlier researchee and to fill op numeroas gaps whioh 
existed in the history of the ProviDcs for want of adequate information and 
' knowledge. The new volnme, which is the first of the series which Mr. 
Bioe proposes to issue under the authority of the Government of India, 
contains a scholarly introdnction based on a critical study of the inscriptions 
besides the text of the inscriptions in the vernacular as well as in the form 
of transliterations and also Bnglish tranilatioos. The history of Coorg is 
traced from the earliest times to which there are references in the epigrapbi- 
oal records, from the time of the Ganges to the time of the Coorg ^jahe, 
the last of whom was deposed by the British and the Province of Coorg 
annexed on the 7tb May, 1884. The ioscriptions cover a period of tan cen* 
tories during which Coorg came under the sway of several luocessive 
dynastiss which carried their conquering activities into the Mysore and Coorg 
countries from all directions', Mr. Bice has, also traced references to Coorg 
and its peoples io contemporary records of earlier times. Scanty as the 
materials are that have been brought to light, Mr. Bioe with his oharaoterjs- 
tic historical imagination, has euccessfRlJy peeped into the forgotten past, 
and has reconstructod for us vivid pag^^ O^g history. 

A Ganga record embodied in the volume is of considsrble interest as 
' showing the antiquity of the kadan^a$, or trenches, found in a great part of 
Coorg. These trenohse are carried over hills and through woods and com¬ 
paratively flat oouniry for miles and miles, at some placss enoiicUng the hill 
topi. Some of the trenches are nearly 40 ft, deep, and ate often taken along 
hill sides with an angle of SO degress to the boziaon. Mr. Bioe has no doubt 
that they were war trenches, and thinks that they may have served for tbs 
Qse of troops. This reference in an ancisnt historical document is of peculiet 
interest now when trenches play euob important part in the great war now In 
peogiesB. In several records of the ninth century we have evidenoe ot self- 
iaomolation having been resorted to with the object of securing the aooom- 
pliebment of some cherished desire. Poi instance, we read ol a servant 
having bis bead out in order to die with bis Sing; a oowherd vowing to 
give his head to swing before the ims^e of his god if his King should have 
a eon. The mode of the decapitation is sculptured in stones The votary 
was seated with his baok to e tall elaetlo rod fixed in the ground behind. 
Thie was forcibly bent down over the head of the victim and made faet by 
a hook to the top-knot of hair. On being severed from the body, the head 
flew up, carried with the rebound of the tod released from its tension.' 
Chronological tables of dyzuwties, no doubt of a tentative character, are 
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drawn np from the materials so far ooUactad, and in tha light of the fresh 
records which recent inTeelig&tioos have yielded, Mr. Bice’s Tolnme of 
‘ Mysore and Coorg,' pnblished by Meean. Constable and Co., is lihely to 
be revised, enlarged and bionght np’to-date. 

AT A VUiLACB FESTIVAIj IN SOUTH INDIA 

The village U bat a hamlet, a little lasy backwater of the slngglsh stream of 
Indian hie, a single street of irregolar hoases leading off from the main road. 
Its glory is its old temple dating from the twelth csntnry, if information be 
sought at the month td repntable history, bat, if l^end is to be credited, of 
untold antiquity. At the back of the temple stands a huge mass of cock, it¬ 
self temple-crowned, probably so honoxixed for its conspicnoascess in the 
landscape rather than for anything else. Now. thirteen miles away is a great 
urban popnlation, and all aronod a coTUitry sown villages, and year by 
year when the temple festival is held, there flows towards it a trickle of gaily 
dressed folk along every foot-path and by-road, while a solid main stream 
flows in from the town. 

It is a jolly crowd that streams in. The folk are ont for a holiday, the 
drab of life is for the time decorated and dassUng, smd if year mood is banter, 
or joke, or a good hninoarsd criticism of men and thmgs, here is fuel for yoni 
Are. Wonderfully patient and pereevering are these people we pass along the 
road in the cool of the morning. They have been afoot from before dawn; 
(hey have plodded along with harden on head or baby at breast; the morning 
gnn finds them still some miles Crmn their place of pilgrimage, bot still cheer¬ 
ful and of good courage. Squally patient are those who endure the bullock- 
cart, patient as the toiling animal itself, for they are crowded and shaken to 
distraction, yet are cot distracted but jolly. Now and again there dashes 
along from (he (own a young sprig of modem civilization—young India on 
his cycle possibly hired for the journey, and the journey itself only permitted 
becanse of an earnest and passionate plea that ins presence was Indispensable 
at bis grandmother’s foneral that was to be carried out this day. The 
fxmeral, a gay one, is at the village, in the midst of the festival. Here and 
there press along with pain the old, the lame, the broken; yet they, too, for 
their own reasons are going to this festival, and one can hardly but wish them 
fulfilment of their hope. 

We see from afar the gaily coloured crowds passing up the steep hill 
behind the great temple, to go beyond into the jungle where lies a small pool, 
of (he kind technically called KaiifOni, for steps have been eet down to it on 
all its four sides. It is a pool of distinction, for all the scantiness and dirti¬ 
ness of its contents. It is called 'the golden-mouthed one' and is famous 
for its power to wash away the sins of a connty-side full of pecesble human¬ 
ity. Also it is able by its magical virtos to bea| sickness, to cast out demons 
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from ihoBO who bathe or are dipped into it, aod eve a to giro the blefiaing of 
yoaog life to those who have long beea obiUless. These eirtoes ate far 
cried over this country, and while many of the crowds whc oome hither come 
with no particular object, or merely as a matter of rontine, numbers come 
with some purpose connected with one ox other of the f Qnctione of this gold* 
en tank. Even where there is no definite faith, or purpose, there is generally 
a belief that attention to this oeremonial bathing will coant on the right aide 
of lip’s ledger, and will issne in general well-being and favour of the god of 
the temple As we go along the narrow path through the jungle to the tank, 
we find nnmbers who have gathered from afar with ctill another ohjact. 
Here waiting for the pity and alma of the faithful ate the blind, the lams, 
shiftless and the shams of the country-side. One old man, in reply to a 
<^uestion, at once said that bis faithful dog only bad been eyea to. his blind 
feet along fifteen miles of road. One felt mere respect then nsnal ^for the 
very obvious' pi,' as one looked into the gentle intelligent eyes of the animal 
at his feet, dome of this line of parasites sought to move pity by simulatiog 
wounds and mutilaticns, and the rogues had done ft with rare art too. Others 
had symbols of the deity, for the most part of a terrific aatare-evideotly as 
theologians they hold strongly tc the old doctrine of bell fire. 

^'We come to the pool to which the parti-coloured thread of moving 
figures has shown the way from afar. It is odorous, olamorons. Tbs steps 
are crowded, and the small square of dark water is full of ducking figures as 
one and an other dips again and again, in pursuit of the blessings to be obtained 
from tbe bottom of this pool. A few good caste-men now stand together and 
perform their devotions with dignity and devotion. Here e man brings down 
for immersion a bonny, goldcn-skinned monel of humanity, and it, too, is 
purged and defended from the evils that threaten it. Here comes a young 
husband with his girl wife. They have no child as yet in tbeir home, and 
there seeme no prospect of that happiness. They certainly are in earnest; 
there is no doubt of theic anxiety for good and of their faith in the virtues of 
tbe pool. They stand with their cloths knotted together, while a priest 
guides their joint prayers for the desired boon. Probably they are making 
with theic petitions liberal promises, for them, of oSaringa tro be made when 
their prayers are heard and answered. Some old women stagger at intecvala 
to the pool of blessing. They seek no offspring; peace of spirit—rest from 
fears, freedom from tbe torments of devils are more likely what they are now 
eeekiog. Thtte are some who are not content with mere bathing; they 
drink in with the mud and filth from thousands of immersions the virtues of 
the sacred tank; they gu^le it in their mouths and seem content. 

We come to a ouiious oonitruction on the way back to the temple. It is 
called the 'fort of the aeven ciroles,’ bat with all its distinction of name it 
has none in fact, being only a narrow path between stones and winding seven 


iiQies tonnd % rode imikge an thd centra. It i6 crowded, tho^h, with 
ers; the Bftme blessings ais to be hnd here as at the pool iteell. But the 
price is strietly net for oasb; cone of the marctes can be had giatiSf and here 
stands the manager in the centre to take the cash when the perambnlators 
reach the centre of the * fort.’ Gloae by we canght sight of a woman in an 
act that was as striking as it was simpte and womanly. She bad set np fonr 
stones in the rnde fashion of a shrine, had lit camphor before them, and was 
standing making obeisance with great reverence She and her people, albeit 
they were somewhat shamefaced, did not decline evidence. They told ns 
that she bad no child, and this was one form otpuja that was believed to be 
of great efficacy in snch eases. 

And now back to the temple. Having cleansed oneself from pollution in 
the pool, one retorns to the very proooace image of the ivxtni and makes 
offerings and prostrations to His Holiaese. The priest on dnty ie working 
hard, saying maatroiajas fast as ever he can, breaking the cocoannts that 
are given to him and waving for them a light befere the deity. One can 
catch a word now and again. It is not elabmte and archaic Sanskrit this 
bnt simple statements to the effect that sneh and snch an offering is shown 
to the great steoni on behalf of this person ; bnt probably it was life or death 
in the ears and mind of the simple country folk or the far-journeying towns¬ 
folk who heard it as they made their offerings. 

Now for the life that now is, having dealt with that which is to come. 
Beauty that has soffered at the hath can be attended to. Here sits a polite, 
respectable gentleman, surrounded with powders and scents, hel[«to feminine 
beauty. And there is a convenient corner behind which these things can he 
adjusted, and ladies out in their best can appear their best, with jnsi the 
right tinge of saffron on their oheeks, and jnst a wee bit of in the right 
place on their eyebrows. East and West are not far apart after all; they 
surely meet, the female representatives of the family at least, aroocd just 
snch comers and talk their gossip and adjust their beauty. On the other 
side provision is made for the gentleman. Gambling tables are a plentiful 
crop in the Eskir, and it was a sad right to see that several of them were run 
by members of the domiciled community. They were not ignorant of the 
vernacular here, as sometimes they themselves suggest. Members of the 
ruling race I Nay, connivers at the ruling passion of India, gambling. They 
looked not well, except after their own interests. Yon need no lure to walk 
round the Pair, and if you need ornaments, toys, pictures and any other 
souvenirs of the Fair, they can be bad here, and we guarantee they aid all 
cheap. Bat now the god is ooming out of the temple, and he will soon be 
* the god in the oar ’ and be dra^ in state down the street. He does not 
like the proximity of leathern boots, so we had better retire, while he goes 
round in the sun-shine among his folk, for soon hs must hark back to bis 
seat in the temple.— iiadrat MaiL 
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ESSAI SUR GCTNADHTA ET LA 
ERHATKATHA 

By P&OFB9SOB Fbux LacAtb 
{Translated by the R«o. A. M. Tabard, M.B.A.8.) 

PABT n 

Thb DiTFB&Airr VsBsioBa oi^ t&b B&oatkatoa 
CHABTBB 1 

The Casshehia^ Bbhatxatha 
I 

The 

Wb OAanot t«ll vhst the BrhaihatKS cootAioe^ except b7 comparing to- 
getlier the thfce venions now »tant. Bnt eren before we do that a prelt- 
minaz^ task obtmdee itself upon n& It would, indeed, be a wrong method 
to compare at once the Bthaiiathd^lSbasam^ha, the KaihdsaHtsdgara and 
the Brhatka^Smanjari, and to give the same wsigbt to each. The two 
Caehmerian poems are known to be bnt copies of a common original; thej 
are so closely connected that, when they agree, both ahonld be eonnted aa 
only one by the side of the Kepalese BrJuttkailid and, when they disagree, 
no other conclnsion can be drawn bnt that one of them does not reprodnce 
faithfally the Cashmerian original. Onr Brat task then will be to make them 
one again in restoring, as far as possible, that Tsiy originaL For convenience 
sake we shall call it Gashmerian Srhatkaikd withoot, however, tosmoatihg 
that that version of the BrbaikathS, though found only in Cashmere, hna not 
^■A been current in other parte of India Proper. It is ttiat restored original 
which we shall later on compare with the yepalsee Brhaikaihd. At first 
sight one might believe that ihaBfhatlsaM-^ldieaeamffraha should help db to 
throw light on the diSereaoes which exist between the version of SomadSva 
and that of K|emeadia,and that it would be batter to analjse its contents before 
attempting to restoia the Gashmerian BrhatktUkd We may, to a great ez* 
tent dismiss the idea at once, at least ae regards the portion we have in onr 
posession. The s^est coarse is to proceed as if the Nepalese BrhathathS 
did not exist at all. 
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Yet a great difficalt; meets tie at the ootset. We posBese only the be¬ 
ginning of the BThaikai}M-<ilokawmgrha, and, for the greater part of the 
work, we shall be obliged to depend only on the Cashznerian verBion as a base 
for onr study. We shall have then to note down carefully, as we adraDce in 
our analysis, all the incoherences, the defects in the composition, the real 
improbabilities, which may betray a composite origin and allow na to separate 
the elements which can be traced to GKin&4hya from those which are probably 
posterior to him. We must never forget that, through the Oashtoerian 
Bfhaika0i&, \% \% Gun&dhya’s BrhatkafJid which, from the very commence- 
ment, we are ansions to lay hold of, as far as possible, in its essentials ae well 
as in its plan. 

We shall at first take SomadSva for guide. He baa abridged the 
narrative of the original much less than EsIruSndra, and enables us better 
to follow in detail the story of l^arav&hanadatta, which forms the frame¬ 
work of the other tales. As we have already seen in the Introdnction, it 
is round that story that the interest centres. It was the intention of the 
author that it should unfold itself in a logical manner according to a 
reasonable plan and without any inconsistency. * SomadSva alone has devoted 
to it snfficient space. With K^smSndra, who cared more for the ornamental 
side than for the essential incidents of the story it is too much condensed. 
Frequently he bae reduced to almost nothing the link between the several 
episodes of that story, because be considered it an nnimportant detail or, 
perhaps, because be wanted, in doing away with it. to hide, to a certain 
extent, now the weakness and now the incoherence of the composition. 

TiTLB Ain> Division 5 

It is very probable that the Cashmerian original bore the title of 
Brbatkatha or (bat, at least, the word Brhatkaths was part of the title. 
£slmSndra pretends to give ns only what he considers the ‘ Flowers of the 
BrhatkatbS SomadSva (K.S.B. 1, 8 and Pra^aBtil2} seems to tell us that 
he abridges the Brhatkatbft. Yet, his book is called Kath&saritsagaia. 
What shall we infer from it? How can it be explained that be. who prides 
himself in making it a point to imitate faithfully hia model, has given up the 
title which that very model bore ? and, while so doing, he neglects giving ns 
the reason for the change, while he is very careful to explain other modifi¬ 
cations introduced by him ? That surprises me 1 1b it not that his model was 
already called Eaih&BaritsSgara ? That can hardly be, one will say, se the 
texts already previously alluded to, imply that the title was Brhatkathd. 

I am willing to concede the point and admit that the model was called 
Brhatkethl'Sarite&gara, the word Kathd being short foi Brhatkaihd^ Was 
not indeed, the first Brhatfcatkd, tJia ICathipar szcelkna, the proto-type of 
the other Eath&a, the first poem which bore the name of !^tha, a name 
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wbicb was deetined to designate a caw kind of literary production 7 —(In an* 
other part of this study we shall notice cnmerons proofs of the fact)—Bat 
then the exact meaning of the title adopted by SomadSva is not qnite that 
assigned to it by Biihler, ‘ A poem which absorbs all the tales as the Ocean 
alt the riTersIt would mean: ' (B;bat) Eatha, Ocean fonned by the riyers 
(i.e. of the tales) The word EaMd is the name of the poem and the word 
Saritsdgara is a word in apposition to it. It is thus we most break up 
similar titles: BThatkathAmanjari sigDidea B.£. dianjari; BThatkatb& 
^lokasamgraba: B.K abridged into epic yersee. In English one would 
anheeitatingly translate: The Eatbft. an Ocean of the etreams—TheB.E. a 
manjari—The B.E. a^lokasamgraba. 

Let ue refer to the text of Bomadeya itself: 

1, 9 Brbatkethxylb etreeya samgrahem raoaytmy aham 
* I compoae this snmmary of the quintesience of the Bfhatkatbl:' 

[Fra^tii 12: 

Blnikathlmiiamayasya BrhatakthKyih siraeyasajjaaamaoOmbudhU 
p%roaoaadrab> 

SomSoayiprayarabhdrigaQ&bhirlttB^rlisatmajena rlhltab khalu earn* 
grabs yam 

* Sundry tales—a nectar I are the sabstaoce of this coUeotios, quioteuenoe 
of the BfhatkatbK ; for boneet men’s heaite it is as the full moon to tbs Ocean 
<Mit moyea it); it is Soma {the Moon) who baa compoaed it, the son of tbs 
distinguished Brahman, gifted with numerone yirtnes, Bama/ 

.There is not a word in this text which does not contain an allusion or a 
pun. The author plays upon his own name, Soma {•d«va) and upon that of his 
father, Bama (.contfra probably}; one may eyen see in the epithet dhurw 
gmdhkir^ma which be applies to him, a reminiioeoee of the name of 
Gui^i^hya. Is it not eyident tbal, for the remainder, conformably to the 
one tom of all autbore under similar oircamstaooes, he plays upon the words 
which compoee the full title of his poem? I aee at hrst that the title is 
' BrhatJeathSsajjanamandmbttdhip^rrvtcandnh ie a clear aUusion to 
$aHi»agara; lastly, the psreiiteoce with which he nssa hexa and E.8B., i6, 
the words idra aud tamgraka oonyinoes me that thoes terms were a 
part of the title, which I oonseqaently restore as follows : Bf?aUka^id$aritsi- 
gantdragiBhatamgraha. The name Kathdtar^dgfcru is bnt the usual 
eborieoed form of the bnger appellation. 

These remarks are fruitful; they show that the Oashmerian original had 
preeeryed in ite title the word BrhadtcUhd, but that it had also already 
added to it the word Saritsagara. SomadSya, who uted it to abridge, has 

I nohlst ZMWJetdM kamirUoliwi DiehWa Bomsdere C«r pSil. bill. 

OlMM dM E. a. dtt W., <s), p. T (1 gnok* Inm a pxlTaW •dltwa aol tr^Ubk fot tb« peblie.) 
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added S&ra) So, thelver; author of the Ceehmenan model bad cot die* 
guiaed the fact that hia book was uot the Brhatkatbi of Oun&dya; erery one 
knew that it was coonected with other colleotious as well as with 
work, tbe B?haCkath& havbg proTided the full frame work aod the other 
ooliectioos most of the subject matter. It was an ‘ocean’ to which many 
' rivers ’ had brought their tribute. 

Havisg come to this couclusiou, and having restored by the mere study of 
the tezts, tbe exact title of tbe Cashmerian compilation and oi the poem of 
Somadeva, imagine my surprise wbeu I fonud out that the notion of these 
facts had never been completely lost sight of in India? A modem com¬ 
mentator of KavySdar9a (ad, i 8^, PrSmaohandra, ^ who does not acknow¬ 
ledge bis sources, but, who according to Indian onstom, must have copied 
from older commentaries writes as follows 

capahhrarru^r&patvad apabJtram^akdvyam SrhaikatJM 
jnSyan, yathd SThaikathdioriisSgarah BrhatJioihSsariUSgarasSrastu iam$- 
hrtina tasydnuvddardpaK 

* One must know that there is a poem in common dialect, the Brbatkatbft 
written in pai^&ci, a kind of apabhtam9a. In the same langnage is 
the BrftaikathdsariUdgara. On the contrary, the B^batkatbasaritssgara* 
G&ra, a duplicate of tbe former, ie in Sanekrit.’ These remarks of a 
modem author, taken by themselves, might be but as a pereonal opinion 
but when I came across them, after having independently arrived at the 
same conclusion, they appeared to me equivalent to proof. Finally, 
the abridged title BrJuxt^MsSrasamgraha seems to have always been 
used together with that of Eath&gariisdgara to designate Somadsva’s 
work. G. Oppert has found in the library of the iifaih», at Sringeri, a Brhat- 
kath&s&rasamgraha (Xisfs qf Sk. mss. in private libraries ajBonihtm India, 
XX, 467'ff), bat be has not gone further into the matter. After careful 
investigation, * that library was found to contain no manuscript of tbe 
Brhatkathft bnt only a lithographed copy of the Eathasarits&gara. We may 
presume that at the time Oppert visited the Matha that copy bore the super¬ 
scription BrhatkathdsSrasamgraha, a fact which led him astray. 

The £alh&saritsftgara is divided into eighteen sections, each of which is 
called a lamhaka. The same word is also used to designate tbe eighteen 
books of the Brbatkathamanjari. Later on we shall have to elucidate the 
meaning of the word. 

Tbe eighteen Lambakae are subdivided into 224 iaramgae (waves). The 
Qse of that word must be peculiar to Somadeva. It is found again in tbe 

I EivyidATia «a. With Commant, by ?r6B>»ebAsdn TBrbAbis1u.:C»leutt«, ISSS {BIbl. ZnC.] 
BotbliAgkhMr«Dd«e«dhc^m»geci{«so«SfiloiuttaMtotbiBCoDmaDtftry {1>iQdinVFo«Ult, p, VI.) 

* Xbrov^ Uf, 9 . BJooh ^nd Ur. R. N&r4ilmhaeh»i7«j U.a., M.R.A.3., OSoct ia charge 
of ar^Molofisal Baseanbec in Uyien. 
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BfhAtkftthAmftD|ari, where it deagnates. the first two portionB of the firet 
Book; but it ^ooke u if it had been introduced there b 7 copyiete, a$ the 
other BabdiTiaione of the Books in EsSmhndra axe oalled gucohae. 
Taramga has relation oaly to the title. One mast not understand it to 
mean' waves of livare,’ which coacnr io form tbe ocean ; it means the huge 
waves which cut np the snrlace of the sea in strips alternately brilliant and 
dark, more especially when tbe moon iUominea its crest with its white 
brightness. We read in the Pra^asti (v.lSj: * hfay this ocean of tbe rivers of 
tales—tbe Ocean ( divided into hnge wavoa by Soma—tbe Moonl—with 
spotless brightness, charm the heart of honest men T The term tarcmfia had 
rsmaioed famous in Cashmere as KaJhana later on borrowed it. 

As for the idea of dividing each of the Books into ssvsral chapten, it 
does not belong;to Somaddva. Efimtadra, at times, doea the same when 
the Books are too long. But SomadSva has not respected the subdivisions 
of the original, as his own do not always coincide with those of St&nSndra 
and tbe pra^asti distinctly attribntee to him the divieion In taram^. 

The fnrampai axe merely oombeced ofi without any spaoial name. 
The Lamhakat. on the contxary. are designated each by a name according 
to a list drawn np by Somadtva himself (1,491 ^ 

1, SathKpttba ... Book of Groundwork. 

2. Eatbtmnkha ... Book of lutroduoiioo. 

8. Lavapaka ... Book of the Livlpaka {name of a country 

on the frontiers of Magadba). 

4. Naravibauadsttajanana Book of tbs birth of Ifaravtbanadatta. 

8. Oaturdarika ... Book of the four wives (They are probably 

CandraprabbA and her three sisters, wives 
of (jlaktivlga). 

6. Madauaman^oka ... BookofMadanamao^ukatnameofheroiue). 

7. RatnaprabbA ... Book of BatnaprabhA (nams of heroine). 

8. SoryaprabhA ... Book of SaryaprahbA (name of one of the 

Emperors of the Yidylrdharas}. 

9. Alamklxavatl .. Book of AJamkAravail (name of heroine). 

10. ^laktiya^ ... Book of (^aktiyapae (name of heroine). 

11. VfilA ... Book of ^A (name of heroine). 

12. (^AnkavatS ... Book of Qa^Ankavaii (name of heroine). 

18. MadirAvaU ... Book of UadlrAvail (name of heroine). 

14. ... Book of the Five (five young maids who 

have vowed to wed NaravuauadattA all 
at the same time). 

TTithfuTiliiflirn titteifco. jea BcpmSaicDSUnielu hrSA;&iiwidi;» 
bhenta Mlia. TAa fioabe; •dilioB faee watiiiifl iaetMA ei It it » aeM 

Se txpiftjQ tem e«utarye« afifUed la Boneder*. 
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16. MahKbhiseka 

16. Suiatamanjari 

17. Padm&vatt 

18. Visama^Ila 


... Book of the Imperial Acoiutment. 

... Book of Suratma&jaii (name of heroine). 
,Book of Padip Srat! (name of heroine). 

... Book of Visama^IIa (Viktamaditya). 


OfilTlCAL AHAIiISIS 0? THE 


The Satbsearite&gara ie oomposed of one story, which acts ae a frame 
work into which are inserted other storiea related hj the personages of the 
first: those second stories of ten contain others, and so on. Thie style of 
composition, freqaently met with in Indian literature, though not in its oldest 
period, is known by the name of ‘ romao a tiroifS that is, ‘ a story made up 
of aneonnected stories’; it has one hsed element, the frame work, and 
> elements changing and varied, the accessory tales; on the one hand these 
ate easily interpolated, on the other, they may be difierent according to the 
different versions of the same work withcat the version losing its right to the 
original title. It goes without saying that it is the frame work, mote 
especially when it is not only a pretext to introdnce other tales, but is of 
itself of great interest, as it is the case with the Eath&saritsSgara, which has 
the best ohance of being the work of the primitive author. In any case it is 
that story jramt work which one moat study with greater care in order to 
criticize the composition of the poem. 

W^are obliged to analyse the Eathftsaritsagara rather minniely and in 
detail. If we only referred the reader to the text, oar discussion later on, 
would not carry conviction so easily. The materials are so varied and 
luxuriant that one can see their connexion only after a long intimacy. One 
knows them generally by fragments bat it is seldom one can sea them as a 
whole. Per that reason our analysis, which will be always critical, will have, 
I believe, all the attraction of novelty. These given by Brockhans consider 
only each part in itself and have for object rather to make the contents 
known than to study the connection between the parts and between the 
obaracteristice of each. Those of Wilson (TTorH ^pv., Essays, I, 166’298; 
II, 109‘169), which have the same object, are more a pretext for noting 
analogies between the tales of the Kath&saritsagara and the Persian and 
Arabic tales. In this connexion the notes appended to the translation by 
Mr. Tawney have deprived them of all interest. 


1. Kathapitha (tors I-III) 

This Book contains only the legend of Gnpftdhya and the stories con* 
nectad with it, which we have already studied. Its name is praotically the 
same as that of Eathdmukha, the name of the second Book. 

If Ghmadhya’s legend has first consisted in a pact of the Introduction of 
the original Brhatkatha, as we have already considered as probable, it has 
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Bome right to the title of Kc,ihdm\ikha. Bat, on the other hand, it bad 
become too evidently eomething foreign to the poem to give it a name which 
wonid imply that it was a part of the work: or the other, when it was added 
to the Bphatkatha, the title Kal\iinuhha was already in nse and had 
already been given to the first Book of the collection. It was for that reason 
that it received a new name meaning also, tbongh not in the same strict sense, 

‘ Introduction 

2. KATSSifUEHA (tors, IX*XIV) 

After having piomised the favour of diva to any*one who would read hie 
Poem the anthor, without any other preamble, starts the story of Udayana, 
King of the Vatsaa, at Ean^ambi. 

He was bom of the race of the F&ndavas. His grandfather was 
(^atanika, his father Sabasr^nka, his mother hfrgftvatl, daughter of the king 

Aycdbja, Ertavarman. hfrgavati, during her pregnancy, bad a great 
desire to bathe in a bath of blood, but the king has ordered for her a bath of 
water coloured with red dye. While she is bathing, covered with a red 
cloth, a huge bird, like ClarQ(|a coming to snatch away an unfortnnate naga, 
(adorned with the red veil of victims) pounces upon her and carries her off. 
He leaves her on a mountain far away. A hermit meets her and takes her 
to the hermitage of Jamadagni. There she is delivered of a son, Udayana. ' 
The hermit brings np the child till he reaches his fourteenth year. 
TasunSmi, brother of V&suki, Eing of the Kagae, presents him with a 
wonderfnl lute. Finally thanks to a bracelet, the romantic story, which 
reminds one of the most used np contrivances of the stage, SahasrSnika 
discovers the retreat of bis wife and son, goes to bring them back, gets 
Udayana crowned and becomes himself a hermit in the Himalayas. All this 
is briefly narrated and takes np the Hr. LX (5-90) and the tor E (901' 
317). The story of Udayane’s yontb is extremely concise (1X^68*89). It 
must have existed somewhere else at much greater length, most likely in the 
Bihatkatbft itself. Besides the art of playing most skilfully on the lute, 
Udayana had learned from the Nagas.tbe art of charming away the e&cts 
of poison as we see in the Priyadar^ika; * the oommentaior even tells ue, in 
this connexion, that be had visited the snblerrakiean woefd, * H&gal6ka' 
(cf. B.K.M. % It 56-60; B.E.O.8., T. in sq.) 

Udayana gives himself np to pleasures, more partionlarly to hunting and 
music. The kii^ of UjfayinI, Candaoieh&eeoa would fain have him as his 
son-in-law. In the hope that hie danghter Vaeavadatta may smite him with 
her charms he sends him a message, 'Come and give my danghter lessons on 
the lute’. ‘ Lei her oome here and leam ’ answers the displeased Udayana. 


1 At tiu of tb» ^ A»i 
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H6 is thinking ot declaring war on Oandamab&sSna. To prevent bimi bi€ 
minister, Yangasdh&irftyana, relates to him some facts of the King’s history: 
CandfttQshfisena is a (erible man* his sword is the gift of Darga, he has in his 
possession, the dreaded elephant Nadagiri, he has kidnapped bis wife, 
Ang&ravali, after having murdered her father AngSraka. Besides a daughter, 
be has two sons, Gopalaka and Palaka (tar. XI, 88 V.) The narrative oon- 
tinnes in the same lively strain. 

Farions, CaudAinahftsSna makes up his mind to lay hold of Udayana. 
He causes a wooden elephant to be made, dlls it up with soldiers and leaves 
it in the forests of the Vindbya. U day ana chases it as if it were a real 
animal, but he is captured by the soldiers, taken to UjjayinT and put in 
chains. He is now forced to give Ihsods to V&aavadsttft. His ministers, 
Vangandharftyaca and Vasantake, start to deliver him. After having 
entered into an alliance with the PuUndas, who hunt in the forests of the 
Vindbya, they make their way to the palace of Cao^amabKsSns, under 
magical diegniss, as singers and dancers. Udayana is chained in the masio 
hall; they make tbemselves known to him alone (tar. XII, 1-77); the 
remainder of the far,, 78*104 is a digression). 

Meanwhile, Visavadatta has fallen in love with Udayana. What a 
splendid revenge it would be to cany her off? With the aid of the two 
ministers, one night the gnardians of the elephants’park are madedcuuk; 
the runaways ride the female elephant Bhadr&vutT and make off. Their 
Bight is discovered ; Pllaka riding the elephant Na^agri has soon overtaken 
them, bat persuaded by his brother, Gopalaka, who understands better the 
true interests of the family, he allows them to go. After having ridden, 
siaty*yo;aoas BhadtAvail falls dead. She was an incarnate vidyidhari who 
after resuming her first form, foretells aacccss to Udayana. 'The ruoaways 
are now withoaC a mount and in the heart of the forests; they 
would perish at the bands of freebooters but for the assistance of the 
faitbfnl Puliodas. At last, CandsmabAsSna calms down and consents 
to give his daaghtec to Udayana (tar. XIII, l-fiS and 1116); the verses 
fl4-195 are a digression. The narrative ii always very well knit to* 
gather. 

Udayana and VAsavadaltA at last return to Kau^imbi. They are followed 
by Gopalaka who comes to attend the ceremonies of bis sister’s wedding, 
^^en these are over, Gopalaka returns borne as he, too, is going to be 
married (XIV, 1'36; 68-64). The rest of Udayana’s adventures are condensed 
in a few verses. He is very fickle aod VAeavadattA takes exception to bis 
wayward behaviour. He flirts with the servant maid ViraoitA and weds 
secretly Bandhumatl, a princess who was a prisoner and whom Gopalaka 
had presented to his sister, who was hiding her under the name of Manjolika. 
VisavadattA’e jealousy would make her life unendurable without the 
7 


sjxztpatheiic ana SScilsrfcfftyftQr AU this is Tery much coDdeassd hM’e (XIV, 
65-75) I bat most haTe be«a very ooploos befors as shows the dcaioatic 
literature (Fri7adsr9ika, Bata&7ali, and also MalavikSgoimitira though ia the 
latter the heroes bear different names). 

The book ends here; it is one of those which oontain fewer digressions. 
Vet ffe have in It: the stoi^ of (^ridaiia and oj Mrgankava^ told to Sahasri- 
Dika (X, 6*200 j; that of Th$ nomgt cf Lohojongha told by Yasantaka to 
VaeavadattS (XXI, 7^194); that of ^evaiTMid told by the same to the same 
in which are foond the stories of the Cmning SiddMkaH and that of Qaktima^ 
(XIII, 54-196); that of the yonng cripple BdJavinaffaka, totd by the minister 
Xangandbarftyana to hie colleague BumaiiTat (XlY, 37-57), and that of Bum, 
told by Yasantaka to Y&saTadatt^ (XXY, 76-87). 

Theee stones have hardly any connexion with the rest of the narratiTe. 
For mstaace, that of Devaemita is introdoced under the vafo pretest to in¬ 
crease the lore of Vasavadattd for her hasband. Yet, they make np more 
than half of the Book (492 Terses cat of a total of 871). Suppress them or 
alter them as yon like, the real story will not enfer in any way. It would 
rather gain by it for they eeem to crush it out of form. The story of Bdayana 
is evidently shortened to the extrema and that has been done to the advan¬ 
tage of the accessory tales which, unlike the main story, are expanded in all 
their parte with visible complacency. 

Another remark: The title made use of led one to expect an iniioduction 
ae ' kathdnukha’ means' prologue We see by the Panyatantra (Koeegarten, 
p. 5) that the word is used to iutroduce the narrator to the reader. But the 
Kathdmukha of the Xath&earits&gara does not mention anybody ae a narra- 
Sor^tbe narration beginning with that very book^and that word introduces 
absolutely nothing. It is simply the first chapter of Udayans’s life which 
will be continued without a break, in the following Book. My condosion is 
that, that title which belonged to Book first of the original Bfhatksthg, has 
been kept because it was traditional, but that the subject-matter has been 
completely altered. 

8- Lavahaka {tars, XY-XX) 

Yaugaadhaiaya&a and Bumanvat lament because Udayana, though 
sprung from the race of th e Pandavas, owns but a very small extent of terri tory. 
He spends all his time with women, or ih hunting and drinking. What can 
be done to enlarge his dominions ? They are acquainted with the silly tricks 
of political treatises! They will bring Magadba under the sozerainty of 
TTdayana by arranging a marriage between him and Fadmavati, daughter of 
Pradyota, Eing of Magadha. Bui will PradySta accept as a sou-in-law a 
King who is already married ? It would be advisable, says Tacgandharayana, 
to bide VdsavadattK somewhere, eei fire to her bouse and apiead the report 



of her de&bb. GopeUka wiU pin m the plot. First of all, they mast take 
the oonH to (he frontier of Magadha, in tbs l/&y&z;aka. Udayaca agrees to 
go, becanse he is made to believe that the L&v&paba fa fall of big game. 
Jut when he was setting out, the hermit K&rada foretells hioi that a son 
will be bora to him who will one day be the emperor of the Vidyftdbatas 
(iar. XV, MI; 19-2; 56.52; 80.83; lOS-134; 140.149;. 

V&savadattft agrees to be a party to this eomedy. Yaogandharftyana, 
well versed in the magical arts, transforms Vesavadatta into a Bcabmin 
woman who wlH be called Avantika, and Vasantaka into an one.syed 
Brahmin; the (hrea of them set oat for the capital city of PcadyOta. 
Forthwith, Bumanvat seta fire to the house and bewails the death of the 
Queen. Behold Udayana in (ears t In the meantime the three tra'vellers 
are weiooaed by Padmivatl who takes a fancy to the sham Avantika. On 
hearing of VisaTSkdatt&'s death, Pradyota gives to Udayana in marriage bis 
daughter whose hand the mioisters bad been careful to ask previously for 
their master. Pressure is brought upon Udayana to make him give hie coo* 
sent. He comes, gets married sod brings the whole court to the lAvApaka. 
There the plot is discovered but Fadmavatl does not bear ill will on that 
account {iar, XVI, 1.35; 48.123). The naiistive is still very conoise. 

Meanwhile, Pradysta is furious till a msssage from Padmivatl oalmebim 
down and tbeu he acknowledges himself a VMsal of Udayana. Can4amahi- 
sSaa, toOi declares himself satisfied and (be whole court returns to Eauyftmbi 
(tor, XVIIi 1«3; 81.82; 46.63; 148.174). There are many digreisioni. 

Great rejoicings and disiribution of presents take place. A judicial 
enquiry leads to the discovery of the treasure of the Fandavas which was 
watched over by a yakga* Udayana having recovered miracalously (he 
throne of his ancestors declares himself ready to conquer the whole world. 
He will start with the east like the P&ndavas. Everything aucceeds. In a 
dream, 6iva comes again to foretell him that a eon of his will be the Emperor 
of the Vidy ad haras. He makes Gopalaka, Eing of Videba and Simhavarman, 
brother of Padmavatl, Eing of the Cedis, and then sets ont oo the war.patb. 
Brahmsdatta, King of Benares, yields up bis country without e blow. 
Thence, Udayana conquers the east as far as the aea, then the south, 
marches west and ocenpiee Sindh, defeats the Mlecehas, the Turu^kas, the 
Persians and the HCoas. The Eing of E&inarQpa sends him bis submission. 
At last, Udayana rstarns in triumph to Kau(^Smbi {tors XVIXI, 1.68; XIX, 

16; 60*U6; XX, 1.6; 21S.230). Enormous proportion of digressions. 

In this Book the number of accessory tales goes on inersasing: out of a 
total of 1196 verses they take up 785. Those of tor., XV, Tht kypotriticai 
ososfto (XV, IMS) UnmddMii (XV, 30.54), The two levers v/ho died bec<uue 
they were ftepi apart (XV, 63.79), Pvnyasina (XV, 84.94), enahriDed in the 
dieensaion batween Yangandharayana and Bumanvat are short and spring up 
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quite natunllj from tbe namtioD. Tbe story of Sunda and U^unda (XV, 
1&5>189), oarrated by Nanda is but ao example given inddent&Uy. The tar, 
XVI ie almost iroe from digresaions, the itoiy of XVI, S6>42 being 

limply a short anecdote, but the tar, XVII ia almost only made up of digrei* 
lione; itbriea of 17>va^ (XV0,4-80), of Vikita$ina (XVn, 33-44) of Somopra^ 
hJid and of Akalya <XV11, 64*147). The tar, XVm has hardly anything 
concerning Udayana. It is folly taken np by the long itory of VidStaJea at 
th4 court of ^dityaatdna, Eing of Ujjayini (XVm, 69-407). The tar, XIX, 
except for the story of Dioaddsa (XIX, 15-49). is moetty deroted to Udayana 
but it is the shortest of the Book. Finally, the tar, XX is altogether made up 
of a long tale, brought into it in a meet artificial manner. Udayana doee not 
trust bis vassal Brahmadatta; to gain his trust, Yavgandhariyapa tells him 
the story of in which is sosbrined that of KuvalaydvaHi which 

contains that of the Birth of Kdrtikdya and that of Sundaraka (XX, 7-S26). 

This Book is better adapted than the previons ones for the Introduction 
of accessory matter. Udayana's youth, bis marriage with Vuavadstti, ware 
a prolifio subject which bad to be given a large treatment, though at the same 
time it had lo be condensed as much as possible. The third Book, on the 
contrary, hardly contains anything ebe but (be story of Padmavatl’s mani- 
age. The story is old and famous (cf. what is known of the fivapnavOsava- 
datti (conJtagraHon) and of Batatvaii) but on the whole it it limplsr. It was 
easier to oondenia it in order to make room for other tales. 

As for the brief account of Udayana't oooquest. I have my own suspi¬ 
cions that its brevity ia not at all in proportion with the importance of snob 
adventures in Udayaaa’a career^ It occupiee only the end of for, XIX. How¬ 
ever inclined to shorten the isory vre may suppose the author to be, we can 
find no reasA why he ahould have shortened to that extent a matter which 
oxigbt to have been more copious. 

If we except what ooncems Brahmad^tta. he gtvee no particuJari of the 
conquered countries nor of the beroio deeds of the conqueror. They are song 
in a few vague verses, of common place oratory. But look at the etcaege 
snemiee be is made to fight with I Let aJona the HleccliM; the is old 
and somewhat vague, though 1 have an idea that, here as with T&r5ngtha» 
it means the | But what of the others? How could a king 

belonging to legendary timee be mide to fight the Persians (the word Pdro- 
Hka is rather modem), the Turuskas, ssd more eepadahy, the BCuaa who do 
not make thsix appearance before the second of the fifth century. Had 
QuhMhya etributed to Udayaua vtotones over invaders be would bsve made 
him oonquer the Tavanas and the ijakoa 1 Bxirely we have hare a fraud. It is 
certainly a Cashmerian who writ^and, almost as certainly, he is a contem¬ 
porary of SomadHa I He has in mind conquests belonging to mors modem 
times, (hose on the Western and Kortb-Western Prontiera of India. 
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The places sapposed to have been conquered by Udajana constitute a 
pfad^ihtina. He goes round India, always beeping Oentral India on bis 
right. His campaign is arranged like a pilgrimage. At the end of his 
Pradakfina. Udayaoa goes up to AJaka the cUy of EuvSra. How does he 
manage it? When mortals visit the Gods, on sacred mountains, they are 
taken up there on aerial chariots. (It is a thing so well known that it would 
bo a waste of time to give iastances.) Here there is nothing of the kind, 
though I notice that the tales of far, XX have a great deal to do with the 
spells necessary to enable one to fly through the air. Why are those tales 
located in this part of the Book? Would it be that an andent tradition 
associated with the aocoant of Udayana's campaign some story of aerial Qavi> 
gation? The visit to KuvSra seems to point that) way. If so, the supposed 
successful campaign might well have been, In the original Brbatkatb&, but a 
fantaetic aerial pilgrimage which has been mixed up with a similar episode 
mentioned in the following Book. That looks to me, more probable as we 
do not hear anything more of those conquests. Better still, when Bdayaoa 
leaves this world {Uw, CXI) and bequeathes his possessions to Gopalaka, he 
has nothing else to leave him but Eau^Smbi. In bis turn Gopalaka, makes 
over the throne to bis brother Palaka already King of Bjjayini; so the 
kingdom is always strictly limited to the country of the Vatsas and there is 
no question of suzerainty over other lauds (0X1, 74, 92). 

4. KiAauiEaMAnaTTAjajTAKa (tars, XXI-XXIII) 

Odayana gives himself op to pleasure. NSrada reveals to him that 
Vasavadatta is an incarnation of a particle of Garni and that to her will be 
born a son who will be an inearuation of Xama. Yet, Vasavadatta seee no 
hope of becoming a mother. A Brahmin woman, Pingalika, dfterted by her 
husband, comes to her and begs shelter for herself and her two chiidreo* 
Vasavadatta envies her happiness in being a mother. Having related her 
adventures, which have only a distant ocnaesion with the privilege of 
maternity, she helps her to find ^Antikaia and gives a dowry ' to 
her children. > On some other occasion she is envioxu of a potter’s wife, 
because she has got five children. XJdayana ptesorlbes observances in honour 
of diva.* The royal couple have a dream, fantastic though common place 

XXI, 1-63; 108.148). 

This Book is really one of dreams. Boring her pregnancy. Vasavadatta 
dreams only of Vidyftdharas and Vidyidhir&s. She wants to journey through 
the like them. Yaugandhar&y an a indulges her fancy by in venting several 
aerial machines. Thanks also to a dream she cauaes justice to be dose by the 
king against a woman who was accusing her husband f^sely. She is at last 

^ Oa kbe IcacnbAbOiXy tbi* daWl t. Pan HI, Cbtptor II. 



of ft SOD. A Toicd from h«aT«n cftUs him KaraT&banadatta, tbe 
latare Emperor of the Vidy&dbfttfts. At the sametimA were bore the sons 
of the niioieters, Marabhuti of YaugaodharSyapa, Hari^ikba of BomanTat, 
Tapaotaka of Vaeaotaka, Gomakha of Kityodita o; Ityaka {tar, XXIlr 1-I5 ; 
258-259; XXIII, 1^; 52.94). 

There are very few digressions in this Book. The story of Vevadatia 
told by Pingalika is relatiTely short and so is that of SmhaparaJerama 
(XXlli, 31.51). Do the other hand, (XXIX, 18.267), it contains the 6ns 
story of Jimvtavdhana, son of who was descended from the 

Avadanas. That story bas been made nse of by Harsa in the Kig&nanda 
and was nniTersally popular in Buddhist coantriea. But there is no reason 
whateyer why it should be here rather than in any of the other Books 
The accessory tales take up 311 verses out of 501. 

5. OaxuBDlsiKa (tor?, XXIV-XXVI a total of 820 7.) 

This Book is entirely oataide or, if you like, beside the subject. It is 
devoted to the story of (fO>l«iwigOi, Prince of the Yidy&dharas. The story is 
artlessly introduced, ^aktivega, thanks to hie science of magic, knows that 
Karav&hansTatta is to be bis future Emperor. He comes to see him {tor, 
XXIY, 1.18 ; XXVI, 286.2S9). At Udayana's request he consents to narrate 
his own story which might be entitled *How to beoome a Vidyftdhara’. 
In his own case the essential condition was to reach the country of the 
Vidy&dbaras, to come to the golden city and to wed Oandiaprabhft and her 
three sisters, daughters of a king o£ the Vidyfidh^s; Fortnne favours him 
Sknd a bird which carries him on its back, is the means to do it (XXVI, begin* 
ning). It looks as if that tale ought to give us a foretaste of X^aravibandatta’s 
adventures. •vTh<^ of Qaktiviga have characteristics both fantastic and 
popular. As a yonthinl Brahmin he has ranged the world in search of the 
miraculous uty and be has experienced extraordinary vicissitudes. We 
shall meet again in the Nepalese Brhatkatba with those gigantic birds who 
carry adventurons travellers to the land of gold. It is a common theme for 
^pular stories (True History of Luoien; the Arabian Nights) the bird is 
the Bokh of the Arabian tales (ifsrvesUei de VLnd^ VZITi. There is no 
reason a priori either to suspect the origin of this story, or to admit, without 
reetxibtion, that it was a part of the original Brhatkathft. What is certain, 
is that it may. at the same time, have borrowed some features from the 
story of Naravthanadatta and lent others to it. Whatever it may be, its 
place in the Eath&earits&gara U altogether srbitrary. It is one of those doat- 
ing matters which may be inserted anywhere. It forme a whole with a 
unity of its own, and consequently can easily be removed. 

Xjike the other Books, this one contains accessory tales which have no 
special reason to be there: that ot 6iwt and Ziadkata (XXIV, 89.199), and 
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Ihat of Earasv&mim (^XV, 20*227); two of which find » place there heoause 
of the analogy of the subject, that of A/}oJcadaiia and of V^ayadatia (XXV» 
74*294) and that of Dffvadatia (XXVX, 195>225). Their heroes are 
personages who, like ^aktivega, haTe attained to the dignity of YidyRdbaras. 

6. Madahimasouba {tars, XXVII-XXXIV) 

Thns far onr remarks on the defects of composition and the lack of pro* 
portion between theeeTeral parts have only been inoidestal. The Bookell 
to IV form an nninterrapted series. Ko donbt, wbereTer there has been a loose 
joint, a tale has been mseried, the presence of which is often without jnstiS* 
cation, bat, on the whole, those three Books possess a unity which cannot be 
contested. They give us in a strict chronological order the series of Udaya* 
na's adveotares from the time of hia birth to that of his son’s. The only 
oriiicism we won Id offer npoo the plan followed by the author would be 
this: As the subject matter is to be the story of Nara^handatta it would 
have been better to introduce the future Vidyftdhara after bis birth; then, 
before narrating hia adventures, to explain what we have to know about bis 
ancestors. The fact is not of great consequence, the only thing is that it 
concentrates onr attention on Udayana alone and makes us forget too long 
that he is not the real hero of the Poem. This fault, if fault there be, is 
more against good taste than against logic. 

The place where we find the Fifth Book is more open to criticism. The 
aqtbor has not been careful econgh to prevent ns from forgetting bis heroes. 
But what is for us an object of greater surprise is the begianiag of Book VI. 

Between this Book and the preceding ones there is no connexion what* 
ever. The Book is not a continuation but a real beginning. After the cas* 
tomary propitiatory verses, 8omad$va adds: 'Listen now to tSte tale of the 
celestial adventures which follows; Karav&banadatta himself who after his 
accession to the throne of the Vidyadharas, speaking of himself in the third 
person has narrated it from bis own lips going over it again from the corn* 
mencenent, at the request made to him by tbs Maharsis and their wives on 
snob and suoh.^ccaeion .’' 

So far it was the author who was speaking in his own name and we were 
surprised at the fact. We were asking for a narrator. Behold here he is 1 It 
is not strange that Naravahandatta should narrate himself his own story, but 
the mention of the tact in this particular place is rather peculiar. As it was 
not he who spoke before, how is it that the author says that he goes over 
s^in from the oommencemeut ? As a matter of fact, it is not true: NaravO- 
handatta is going to take up the story from the very point where the author 

I IfiyididiTysosrituQ kttTittQ&fiam kUSoyavsi. pript4Tid;idbt4‘U9fstyo ysd S mulit eTs7«in 
Jftgsiih, KArsvikftosSftito'hm upshuk^r mshATUbhib. prusog* kotrS^ tid Idftm 

(uift<E.A8.,nCVU.$.i). 
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hfts left it. Aie we to tjQderstand that in tbd EfttbSsariteSgan, tke ator; is 
not put OQ the lips of Naravabanadatta though It is surmised that it was 
bcovn through his coufideatjal talk with the H^is? That would at least 
indioate that iu some anterior version he was reaJlj the narrator. Tbia 
would go to prove that on this point the Cashmerian version differs from the 
Brhatkatba and that the author is aware of it. The orncial point is: why 
has he not warned ns before and why does he do it just at this particular 
moment? We wonld not have eospeoted anything as Naravihanadatta speaks 
of himself in the third person. A well*established tradition had always put 
in Naravihanadatta'e mouth'the recital of his own advent area I This peouliar> 
ity does not agree at all with the plan of the Cashmerian £rhatkath& but 
traces of it remains in it all the same. Perhaps it was so well known that 
one could not refrain from mentioning it. If ft is mentioned where we find 
it, that is at the beginning of Narav&banadatta’s story, it must be that the 
latter more than Udayaoa's, was the real subject matter of the Efbatkathl. 
This is really the commeocement of the whole work. 

Let ns go further: If the B^hatkathi, in one of its first ohaptere, placed 
Naravahanadatta among the risie and made him narrate his own advantnres 
the occasions on which he was asked questions ought to have been mentioned. 
This point is left here purposely in the vague. Nevertheless we are able to 
make it clear, thanks to ihe KathSsaritslgara, where this very detail ia 
expressly mentioned Lamhh, 16, tctr$, CXI and CXII) 1 Karavahftnadatta 
having heard of hie father's death, has repaired with all his Court of Vidya- 
dharas to the Black hCouotains, to Ea^yapa'a hermitage, where lives, among 
the rigis, his uncle, Ptlaka. There he epends the raluy season. There it is 
that he is lekod questions by the rigis and that hewnewere them. In Book 
XVI, where w« are told of Naravfthansdatta'a visit to Ka^yapa and where are 
mentioned the qaeetions of the risis it is evident that it cannot be he who 
speaks, yet if we believe the beginning of Book VI it is always he. The 
inoohersnoe is evident but evident also ia (he means to remedy it. Book XVI 
contains matters pertainiog to the beginning of the original BfhBtkatb&. 
They were placed before that part of that work where NaravIhanadAtta 
oommenoee to Calk. It ii at least in parts an introduotory Book. The plan 
has been grsatly altered hot, it is not SomadSva who is to blame; he has 
preserved an incontrovertible trace of bis m odors inooherence. 

Now let US analyse Book VI. 

Narav&banadatta spends his youth with the eons of his father's minister, 
msJdng himself proficient in all soiancee and playing in the gardsos. He 
becomes remarkable for his handsome appearance and his virtues (tar, 
XXVII, tl-9). We have here five verees bearing on the infancy of NaravS* 
handatta, hut they are altogether common place and that ie all 1 When we 
meet him again, six chapters farther on, he has become adolescent. It is 
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difficult to admit that the author ahouid havo aothiag to tail oa about tha 
childhood of the fata re kiog of the Genii. 

What has be then to tell qi in this Sook? With the tenth verse [tar, 
XZVil), without any preamb1e> he begise *At this point ol the story, 
listen to what happened. There was a city, Takta 9 i]a, on the banks of the 
Yitasta.' And he starts the long story of the Buddhiei King, KaUngadatta 
and of hit daughUr Kalingatma.. Later on we shall see Kalingaaeoa in 
oommnnicatioQ with Udayana but for the time being we are a long way from 
it. Ealingadatta is a perfect nonentity, a greater one we oould not imagine; 
nothing ever happens to him except to convert by childish means the young 
issrobant Bat&adatta. There is nothing to eay about him except that he is 
the most pious of Buddhist Kings, that he has a wife called TftrSdatta and 
that the name of hU daughter is Katingasena. For the rest he is there only 
to tell or listen to stories. First it is that of DharnadaUa and hit w/e 
Niga<^ri (XXVII. 79*108) told by Tir&datti. Her husband retorts with that 
of the Sevan Brahmint who ai^a coio (XXVII. 107-199); that of the Tw 
atotiUt, a Brahmin and fanidla (XXVII, 193-182}; that of King Vihrama- 
stmAa and iht im Brahmins (XXVII, 1S8-207); he then lietens from the 
11 pe of a monk, who wishes to cheer him np in cose a daughter should be 
born to him, to the story of the Sevan pious pnKcasias (XXVILI, 18*i9). which 
includes that of the jprinoa who piuohsd ouf one of Kit oyst, in wbi^ again 
is included that of the Atoslic vho won a viotory ovtr ariger ; at last he U told 
by a Brahmin the story of 5ul^0(S9w» and of Sutina (XXVill, 71-90). The 
whole is very edifying I Thereafter no further mention will be mads of good 
King Ealingadatta, except incidentally and yet all this has taken np [tar, 
XXVII, 10-211 and tar, XXVIU, 1-99). 

These oycles of pions stociM bear decidedly a Buddhist stamp. The 
story of the $susn picul pnMisisi is nothing else bat the Saptakundri* 
Hvadina (Burnouf. Inir., p. 608). The Kalinga is famous in the history of 
Buddhism: in its capital, Dantipura. was kept one of the four canine teeth 
of Buddha, the same, it is said, which is shown to*day in Ceylon, the history 
of which is told in the P&li chronicle, DKthadhltaavamia. The king of the 
Kalinga and his sons occupy a large place in the P&li J&taka. If we admit 
that this cycle betrays an intention to edify, altogether foreign, in a 
general way, to the false of the Kath&saritsggara, it will be clear that it was 
introduced bodily in this compilation while keeping its original characteristics, 
bat that originally it oould not have been a part of the romance of Udayana 
and Eaiingasena. 

The whole interest is then transferred to Eaiingasena. This daughter 
of a pious kiog is the object of sad though gallant adventorea in which she 
will appear more as^a victim than as a gsilty party. A sin of her former fife 
weighs heavily on her future; she is the incarnation of the apsaras Snrabhl* 
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datti oarMd by lodra becaud, one day, when her dtitiee called her to the 
presence ot the gods, she forgot benelf so ferae to hold a flirting interview 
with a Yidy&dbara. Thoee aotecedents gain for her the friendship of the 
wife of Earen*eeoQ, Ka^sbara, whe happens to be the apearas Sdmeprebbl 
and who comee down from heaean to keep her company; bat, at the same time, 
she brings to her a regrettable propensity to allow herself to be sedoced. 
Sdmaprabha who owes to her father, the asnra hfeya, the knowledge of 
magi^ engines takes her to his palace, where the receives the privilege of 
never becoming old, and ends by toning her head in praismg up to her King 
Udayana as the only man worthy of her (tar#, XXVIII, 100*10^; 154-165 ; 
186* 193 : XXIX, 1*68 : 197-199). Aoceaeory tales : the Prinet and th« young 
mtrchanl vhc taw kit H/t (XXVIII. lld-lSS); the .PnihifMa ond tht Pi^dca 
(XXVm, 1M-1S4); Xlr^isMa aitd his vicktd mcthtr-in^lav (XXIX, 
69*ld6). 

Whilst Ealingasena is loved by the Vidyldhara, Madeoavega, and songht 
after by Xing Prasenajit, to whom her parenU would marry her. she dreamt 
only of Udayana. The too obliging Sfimaprabbs earries her to Ean^mbi. 
6he lets the King know that she has oome to wed him ; on being told 
so the fickle King falle madly in love. The Qneens are indignant but pretend 
to be indifferent. It is the minister, Yangandbarayaoa, who tekes npon 
himself to prevent the marriage. Why? Is it because an alliance with 
Ealingadatte seems to him to be degrading ? No, indeed, bnt he fears that 
Odayana. taken op with bis new love, might neglect state business: a 
sorprising scruple in a man wbo hu engineered the marriages with Visa- 
vadattfi end with PadmhvaUl A.t bis instigation the astrologers compel 
Udayana to wait for six months. The honest Tangandharftya^ is confident 
that, in the mesotiose. he will canse the king to change his mind or be wilt 
at least involve Ealingasena in some adventures which will make her 
onworthy of him. For this pnrpoee be has an interview with the Brihma* 
rfik^ase, Yogfi^vata. Meanwhile the VidyUdbara, Madanavega, assumes the 
form of Odayaoa. introdneas himself to Xalingasenaand weds her after the 
fashion of the Gandharvas. He has been seen by Yogfipvara wbo telle 
Yaogandhaiayiu about him. YaugendhaTtjaM, to cMvince Udayana of 
Kalingaeena’f anworthinesa, contrives that be should see hlms^ riw two 
lovers together. Udayana makes a scene. An ezplana^n is forthcoming, 
bat after Shat scaBdal the marriage is practically impcesible. Xalingasena 
hevaelf is wise enough to decline Udsyana's proposal and she resigns herself 
to be only the wile of the VldyAdhara which is equivalent to not being 
married at all as, according to the law ot the VidySdharas, be most leave her 
becanse she is pr^nant. She wiQ live by herself at XaQ 9 ambi. A daughter 
is bom to her, Madanamahouki. Udayana, under diva's infinence, declares 
that she will be Naravahanadatta's wife, in spite of her mother’s adventures 
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and the queen’s opposition. In this connesioo, we are told that Kadana* 
EDaDonki is an iDcarnation of Bati as Naravibanadatta of Kama or more 
exactly that the child Madanamabcuka was in reality a son hair by diva’s 
order, Prajftpati carried him away at the time of bis birth to replace him, 
without any one noticing it, by the incarnation of Bati. The young prince is 
already in loTe with her, after having seen her only once and though she was 
still in her narse's arms. All this, intercepted by numerons digressioDs, has 
hlled up the iars, XXX, 1.72 ; 142.144, XXXI, 1-10 ; 38-96 ; XXXII, 1-41; 
90.97; 191.196; XXXIII, 1*24; 76-106; 169-217; XXXV, 1-9; 91-66; 90.103. 
The accessory tales, if we except the story of Jniradaita (XXXIV, 10*20), 
a mere instance put in its proper place, are Jong and but looaely connected 
with the subject matter; stories of T^'asvati (XXX, 72-141) in whioh are 
isolnded those of the Brahmin Hari^arman ; of Ufd and Aniruddha {XXXI, 
11.82); of Vifnudaiia and kissevm eompanianf (XXXII, 42*69); of ^adaii- 
(/ariha (XXXII, 96.190), which inolndes that of the Ktnp and iht Sarber't 

; of f?fu(aiena (XXXlll, 26*74, in which are included that of the Thret 
Brcihm and that of Detwena and UnmSdint, of the IckMumon, iht owl, 
th» eaf and ihe mouse (XXXIII, 106.180); of £inff recoverifi^ th» 

free sure $ioUn from a Brahmin (XXXIII, 182.168); of the Yah^a VirH' 
jjdifo (XXXIV, 67.89). 

To be better understood we have been obliged to divide onr analysis in 
the middle of for, XXXIV. The second part ii full of nsefnl details. All 
that goes before, from verse 9 of far, XXVII, is only an explanation of ‘ wbat 
happened at tbie point of the story ’ (of. supra). Here (XXXlV, 104) begins 
again the story of Narav&hanadatta. But ae much as the author has spread 
out the story of Kalingesena so mneh does he condense now. In 161 verses, 
with, it is true, hardly any digressions, he dismisses the aoconnt of the whole 
of Herav&hanedstta’s life, from the day be has eeen Madanamhacuks 
in her cradle to the time of bis marriage, say, about ten or twelve years. 
When Book VII opens with the far, XXXV, l^araviha&adatta will have 
grows into a man. Yet, how many events could have been mentioned with 
more details I Narav&bsnadatta grows up; he is crowned heir to the throne 
and the ministers’ sons are given appointments under him. Heavenly voices 
appoint Gomukha as bis inseparable companion, domaprabha cornea down 
from heaven Co explain to Kalingasena that she is really an apsaras and to 
design for Madanamaheuka a marvellous garden, where the court festivals 
would be held. The next day, a visit is made to a temple. Bichly decked 
women present themselvefi. They are all the Sciences come to enter into 
Harav&haDadatta’s body. He tbos becomes the best lute player and the most 
skiUnl man in all the arts. He lives in the beautiful garden where Ealin. 
gseena herself brings him Madanamaheuka. He teaches her mosic and 
dancing. One day be goes to the wood of Hsgavana. I note this detail 


^ongh i\ looke m if of so v&lae hare. This abort joxmey u not marked by 
any adTaotoxo axcapi for Gomokba with whom a mercbant'e wife falls in lo?e 
and who would have been poisoned by her, fnrions aa haring been spnrned, 
if, thanks to his ihrewdneee, he had not been able to find her oot. Tbere> 
npon, Nararihanadatta and hii friends hold a conreraation on political science 
in which they delineate the charaeterislioe of a good king. Meanwhile, 
Madanamahcnka has seen coming down from heaven a Vidjidhara who has 
asked her for her hand; according to YaQgandhartya 9 a it is a sign that the 
Vidy&dbaraa mean no good for their futore emperor. Kalingasena urges the 
early oelebration of the inarriaga. What can be more natural ? Yet tldayana 
declines on aceoint of the bad name of Salingasena; he is for a clandestine 
marriage ecoording to the Uahion of the Gandhama. diva'e intervention is 
necessary to decide him to allow aa official celebcation (for, XXXIV, 104- 
ddd). D^ression : fatru^hma (ZXXXV, 181-167). 

This lengthy Book, which contains 1518 verses, Is devoid of tmity. We 
see by its title and by the way it ends that its principal sabject is the first 
love snd first msrnsge of NaravibacadsUa; bat the length allowed to this 
episode is not it all in proportion with its fame. Nothing in the Estbisarit* 
stgara can joitify it. The narrative is nniatersstmg sod is restricted to the 
essential facts; Msdansmaacaks is bnt a child without personality or life; 
Karavahanadstta is tbs most commonplace of lovers, Where then is that 
famona passion held ont by Dhaniks aa the type of sternal love 7 Truly, wa 
must conolada that the EaiblaariUlgata or its model has kept only the 
skeleton; the fiesb and the blood have disappeared. This is indeed oondensing 
too much to limit oneeelf almost only to reprodaoe the beading of chapters. 
For instance, what elae is that jonmay to the wood of Kigavana which is 
mentioned with no apparent ntllity? It looks as if we had there only the 
tesidoa of a story, perhaps of a whole chapter. In the whole second part of 
the Book the author is content wiib giving ns a summary. He crowds in 
several sabjecU which, when given in detail, most have been spread ont tinder 
difierent headings: childhood of Karavahanadatta, his stadias and games, bis 
OttOoatioQ, his conversations with bis friends, mote sspecially with Gomokha. 

I can hardly bellava that the Bfbatkathisbonld have contained nothing about 
the youth of this most artful companion who will always gat himself and hia 
master ont of difficnltica. He is the meet original and life-like personage in 
the poem. 

What has been kept ol all this is now ooodensad at the end of Book V 
and mixed up with the story of Madanamaaooka'e marriage. Boom, it seems, 
had to be made for Kalingasena*# story which is far from being condensed 
like the rest but is spr ea d out to an enorumos extent and looks longer still by 
^e large number of digreaaons. 

It contains more than one improb^ihty. What is the use oi Ealingadatta, 
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an unnatutal tetber who does not intervene in hie dangbtei’e adventuree/* 
Wben VftflavadatU wae carried off, when PadmAvati wae imposed upon, their 
fathers were greatly affeoted. In the caee of Kaliogasena, on the contrary, 
DO paternal authority binders her pranks. When she bad lost her good name 
and had to give up Udayana, there is no question of her going back to her 
home and if Udayana had not offered her a shelter at Eau^mbi she would 
have had to go to strangers. She does not seem to have a father at this 
critical moment. As for 86maprabba, were it not necessary for some one to 
introduce Udayana to Ealingasena and bring her from Takpa^ila to Eau^ftiubi, 
that fantastic personage might euily be dispensed with. As soon as the 
introduction bears its fruit, she vanishes to reappear only in an incidental 
way in the gniae of architect of the marvellcus garden. Where the impro¬ 
babilities are more striking is in the story of thesbortife mariiage of the ^ng 
and Kalingaaena, and in that of their children's marriage. The reason which 
made Yaugiindhartyapa an enemy of Kalingaeana is childish: later on 
Udayana*! behaviour is inooherent. After haring himself wished for hia 
son's marriage, bethrothed him with solemn functioos, and allowed the 
children to be brought up together, we are told that he is afraid of public 
opinion, hesitates to fulfil his promise and tries to degrade Madanamahcuka 
to the rank of a concubine, at least in the world's eye. If true, all that would 
show great contempt for the granddaughter of King Salingadatta, the 
daughter of the Vidy&dhara Madanavega, the favourite of the apaaraa. the 
inoarnatios of Katil aud what are we to say of the behaviour of the two 
young people on this occasion ? It is a myatary [ The very subject matter of 
the story looks as if it had been amputated and falsified. 

Some one might perhaps say that in all those critJoisme we have been 
looking at the Kathlsaritsagaia with a magoifylog glass aod applied to the 
anihor a standard of oriticism which can be applied only to western classics. 
My answer is that Indian literature has never despised order and logic, 
except on the surface, in those Jong compositions which owe their present 
incoherence to numberless iutsrpolaiions.' In all the works which have come 
down tons intact (I allude more specially to dramas and mahakftvyas) we 
meet with an anxious desire to narrate things in such a way as to make them 
appear real; though 1 admit that the flights of imagination are, at timee, apt 
to stagger our narrow taste. This desire does not strike us in the subjects 
themselves which are too foreign to our western ideas, but it is most noticeable 
in the development of the narrative and of the facts, in the wonderfully 
skilful art of preparation of which the etago supplies ns with many instances. 
We mnst suppose in Gup^^hya's work qualities of composition and of logic, 
vritbont which no work of art can exist. Unless we have proofs to the con¬ 
trary, we must suppose that where there is incoherence his work has been 
altered. 



7. Baikafbabha {iart, XXXV'XLIU) 

Ona dhy NinTihftOAdAtU is^ofmed by his nuDuter, Tdpftntftka, thftt ft 
yoQog isftidftn, d«ftceaded from beftT«o, it aow io Ibe gfttdeQ nod^i as A^okft. 
He goes to ifte bar. Sbft it (be dacghter of a King of tha Vidyidharafl, 
Hdmftprabhft, wbo naidoa on tha £iaa«ftt, in tb« goiden city of E&n- 
Cftoa^mga. The goda bad foretold that ehe would wed Naravihanadatta. 
TbroQgh corioeity abe baa coma down to the earth. HSmaprabha bimaelf, 
aocompaoied by hia eon, Vajraprabha, arrivaa in a magic chariot, aaka 
l^aravftbioadatta to wed hia dioghter, takea him with all hia court Co 
Kincana^rnga and alter the nuptial lestiTitiea eende him back to the 
earth with hia wife {tar, XKXV. ; 4943; 92*164\ Acceiaory talear 
oni tfu too trtafvru iXXXV, 33*48); Vxkramatunffa (XXXV, 

64*91). 

The tart, XXXVI to ZLI inclade only aiories told on aeveral oecaaioiM 
by Hfttnaprabhi and NaraT4handatta*B young frienda Only one ii intereti* 
iogt Gomoka cracka iokea with ManbbQti who ia drank. Uarnbbdti 
xepliea by easy pana on hia friende name; the whole itory ia very life*hke— 
atoriea of King Rain^Mjati and tht tofdU SUphant fpitaragmi (XXXVl, 
8*183) inolnding that of Ya9anattna; of Nigcayadatla (XXXVII, 8*248) in 
which are incloded the atoriea of SomaevdAen and af Bitnta^arman', of 
Zing Vikfomdditga and tie Cawittan (XXXVIII. 31*60), in which ia 
included that cl VikramddUfa and ikt dtotiffiU Btggar ; of Qrngahkvga and 
iht davghUr at a rdhgata (XXXQ. 8*246); of Tapodatta (XL, 18*28); of 
Vir^pagarman (XL, 3641); of Kinf VHdtagiia and kit phytieian. Tamna- 
candra (XL. 43*114; of Kwip Otrdyut and kit miniitar Ndgdrjuna (XLI, 
9*60). 

There ia no connexion between thii firat half of Book VH and Book VI. 
Kobody ia aorpriaed at a Vidyftdbari coming down from heaveo to wed 
yaravahauadfttta; nothing teema moia natural than hia journey to 
Kinoana^paga. Yet. ao tar, hia adrantorea had taken place os the earth. 
Aa for Madanamabcoka aha ia no longer mentioned, except once, and that 
erec in ao incidental way (XXXV, 164). We are not told bow'ahe hkea 
the aeoofid marriage; we aee Nararthanadatta ^ etoriei with 

hielrieade and hia wife but that wife ia Ratnaprabha. The aolntion of 
oontmuity between Books VI and VXI ia abeolutdy complete. 

With tar XLII, we hare really the beginning of a new Book, 
yararabanadetta ia hunting in the wo^ alone with Gomuka. He meets 
the wife of an aecetie nad enters into conreesation with her. She ipeiv 
tions acoidMitally a oertra Sarporika, daughter of Karparaks, King of 
Earpuiaeambhft'ra, C The ooun^ whkb prodaeee camphor) ’ beyond the 
sea: she must neoestoly fall in lore if ehe saw him. Followed by Che 
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faithfal Gomoka, who in not loo wiUiog, ha sets oqI io 8«aroh of the oouatrj 
of oaiQpbot; maaowbilo bie fatbal* aad his fnends woald be alercoed at his 
disappearanoe, if Ratnaprabhi, thanks to her science of magio, did not gaeas 
what has happened. The journey is not aocompliahad without difficnlties ; 
they sieep in the open air, a lion devours their horses and the two com* 
panioni continue their journey on foot, like ordinary pilgrims. To shorten 
thej'ourney, Gomaka narrates eome tales {Siory of hU 

vicksd and hit fioo ro!W, XLll, 5h'222). Aftsr many days they reach the 
seashore and enter a town, all the inhabitants ol which are wooden automata. 
Alone king Rftjyadhara is alive ; he narrates his own story. Qe is a carpenter 
from Kftnoi who has been obliged, to become an exile, because with the help 
of hin brother, Prapadhara, he was stealing the jewels of King Bfchubalo, 
not indeed with his own hands but by means of automata swans which were 
able to iatroduoe themselves into the treasure chamber. Having come to 
this place he has taken possession of this deserted city which be has peopled 
with creatures of bis magical art. He knows how to build flying raeobinss; 
he presents Naravabanadatta with one, and with it Naravghandatta is able to 
reaobKarpflraaambhava. An old dame explains to him that KaepOrika hates 
men. In her former existence, which by special privilege she is able to 
remember, she woe a swan, but she committed luioide heart-broken at having 
a heartless hnsband. How could one find his way to her and win her 
affections ? The artful Gomuka is not at a Joss for so little. By bis advice 
KaravinbanadaUa stirs up the pauers by hie eooentrioies; he, too, pretends 
to rsmembor his former existence. He ii no one elie but a new incarnation 
of the oruel husband who, anxious to make up for the past, is coming 
amidat numbetlese dangers to meet again hie beloved. KacpDrika allowing 
herself to be moved, she marries him, and follows him to Kan^ftmbi, in a huge 
flying chariot, built by Priuadhara, brother of Rajyadbara, who bae been 
found again by a happy accident. The skilful carpenter enters the Prince's 
service; hereafter he will provide him with flying maohinee in conformity to 
his position as a future Emperor of the Vidytharas (tan. XLll, 1-52 > 22d- 
Q25; XLIU, 1.67 ; 120-226). Digreesione, baiides the story told by Gomtikha 
(of. tupra), the tale of Arikalobha and of hit wi/t (XL HI, 68-119), 

Book VIX, as we see, though bearing only the name of liatnaprabhft 
places in a juxtaposition the matter of two different Books, which have no 
logical connexion. The reason of the juxtapoiition is not clear, The 
marriage with RatnaprabhS is of a common place type, which wc shall meet 
again several times (AlamkiravaM, 9; Qaktya^as, 10; Ajin&vatl, 14), On 
the contrary, the search after KarpDrikS involves Naravghanadatta in 
j'onmeys and explorations, to wonderful countries, unknown to men, even 
acroaet he sea. on foot, under the garb of a mendicant ascetic, exposed to 
thousands of adventures, in which the fanciful is mixed with some realistic 
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daUUa. li is kbe type of Ule soon ia iha story of ^aktiT^ga. 

Perhaps every thiog isool poetical fiction in what we might cal) Naravaha- 
nadetta’a oddyssey; it baa ondoubtedly a foundation, as, in the Arabian 
Nights, ae in (he Poems of Homer, (he aceoante of caravans and of sea 
voyages, the narrations of thecr (ravels given by monks, vagrant ascetics, 
deformed into popular tales by imagination eoamonred of every thing that is 
fanoifo). 


8. SuATAPEsfiaa (tert, XLIV-L) 

This Book placed here, withont any reason whatever, reminds as of the 
fifth. It is the lengthy story of Sdryapxabhe, Emperor of the Yidyadhatas. 
It is introdoced by a small preamble. A king of the Vidyadharas, Vajra* 
prabha (who is not a brother of Ratoaprabht, though bearing the same name) 
descends from Heaven to see NararShanadatta. How can one become 
Emperor of the Yidy&dharas ? asks the latter (far, XLrV. 1-16). 

This eitremely long story <1155 v.) which is a kind of replica of that of 
Neravfthaoadatta himself, forms a whole perfectly independent and which 
oan be easily taken ont of the B^batkatht. Some might say that there is an 
indication ^al it was a part of it: One of its personages, D&mcdara, mnit 
have been mentioned by name in the BpbatkatbC Paifftci: hie name is given 
by Hficnacandca as an instance of the Pii 9 Kci * t' in relation to (he Sanskrit 
• d * (ol. iupny This argnmeot wonld mrry weight only if we were sare that 
the other instaacee of the Pai^ioi have been borrowed by Biroacandra from 
the ByhatkathS of Gnnadbya and not from the Csebmsrian Eat^sriteSgata. 
It is a qneitioo which we shall diecnse later on. Wbatevsr may be the 
origin of BQryaprabbS’setory, whether it is an original invention of GnnBdhya 
or (he development of pr»<6ristent legends, ox a inbseqnent handling of a 
fragment of the Bfhatkathi, it is remarkable by an alto^ther extraordinary 
revelry in the aie of the fantastic. There is a great deal of it already in the 
story of Narav&hanadatta thongh not moch more than in the average Boddhist 
and even Rrabminical Uteratnre, bnt in the story of BCryaprabhS it ie a 
real debenoh. 

The gods have foretold Sdryaprabhi, son of Candrapnbha, king of Qfikala 
that he would reign over the VidySdharas. The asnra Uaya comes to 
tseoh him all the magiesl sdenoes even that of travelling through tbs air. 
He avails himself of it to visit the world. As he is handsome and an artist, 
painter, and musician, every woman who seee him falls in love with him. 
He oarnes of! nine daughters of kings and among them. yindynnmiU 
daughter of the king of China and who was * Yellow like gold The kings, 
when they become aware of his worth, forgive him all those rapes. The 
first war he is engaged in is sgainst (he army of DimOdara, sou of a king of 
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Vidyadhftru. He defeats him in a eingle dght and spares 4um 011 I 7 on 
acoouDt of Vila’s interrestion. From that time forward, bis fortune 
knows 00 limit. The onl^ thing that remains is to defeat 
Emperor of the northers part of tbe Yldyftdbaza country aed a faTcnrite of 
Indra. Itfaya reveals that Oandraprabba and hie son are iscaruationa of the 
dincnat Bunita and Sumundlka and inTites them to go down to the Haiaiala, 
one of tbe seven subterranean worlds where they will find again the body of 
Bisava, which baa the privilege of never becoming old. They descend iuto 
it through a pit which opens in the waters at the meeting place of tbe 
CandrabbSgS and the Airivatt. Meanwhilei ^ruta^arman carries off the nine 
wives of SOryaprabba who bad remained on tbe earth. 8 Dryaprabha« having 
become again Bumun^ika, marries nine daughters of the kings of the Daityas 
and the Dftnavas and twelve danghiers of apsaras, not indeed without ad¬ 
ventures, which yet are monotonons and common place. Having returned to 
tbe earth he diet to the Bamlru, to the riyi Ea^yapa, to visit the goddesses 
Diti and Banu, and their husband Prajapati. All bis ministers and friends 
are found to be incarnations of Aiuroi, Dinavat. and Baffyoe. Aditi comes 
« to see him as does also Indra who, is at tbe bead of the Ldkapalas, end who 
fears that Soryaprabba zuay start again as of old, tbe contests between him¬ 
self and the Asuras. Indra very humbly implores Ea^yapa. There is a 
compromise: 9i^tafarman» protected by Indra, will rule over tbe northara 
part but under tbe suzerainty of Sffryaprabba who will be Cakravartin (fore 
ZII, XIV'. There is no digrssit^, except the story of itd^(XIV,S9*Ud). 

Kow. Ssryaprabba makM up oil mind Co avenge himself on 91 ^ta^^rman 
who has carried away hia wives. They have never been really in hie power 
and now they are in the fourth subterrauean world vrhere Maya takes 
BOryaprabha in search of them. Thera be forms new alliances with tbe 
Doiiyai and tbe BdfUtvae and wins new wives. His wives become all preg* 
UADt; it is tbe Asuras, destroyed before in tbe straggle against tbe gods, 
who become reincarnated in their children. The campaign begins against 
^ruta^arman. Sflryaprabba's army, inoreaied by tbe contingenti brought by 
bis allies of the sobterraneao worlds, is gathered near that of King BumSm 
who makes common cause with him. Several prodigies forebode victory. 
When all the kiogs of the Vidyldbaras are offering sacrifices, on the southern 
tabledand of the Himalayas, it is Silryaprabha’a fire which is tbe first to light 
up. Brabumagupta. Brahma's son. is indignant. A serpent springs from 
S&ryaprabha's fire and with the violent breath, which it emits from its 
mouth, he puts to flight Brahmagupta and all the hostile kings; n<»e of 
them is able to catch it but, as soon as Saryaprabbi touches it, it becomes 
a quiver in his hands. The bow and tbe string are two other serpents fallen 
from a cloud which has sprang up from tbe lake ^ftnasa. It is this lake 
which supplies the gods with arms; it is enough to throw into it bamboos of 
9 




the neighbooring vood, guarded, verj badly thii time, by the terrible magioiau 
Candradatta: they are transformed into serpente, and (he serpents into bows 
and strings. 8ooQ all the allies of Snryaprabha are proTidsd with those 
dirine arms. The only thing lacking now is to aoqnire (he inmnuu of 
magical science: that is the art to cause one's enemies to become demented 
and to paralyse them. The sage. 7aj9avalkya. bestows that privilege on 
him bnt after an awfnl experience. Again a dream forebodes soccess. To 
^rata^arman, in bis golden city of Trikd^apatAka, an ambassador is sent with 
an overbearing meesage which cansee a war. Bat before the fight, Silrya* 
prabha unst possess himself of magical herbs, which heal wounds and restore 
life, and which are kept in a cave on mount Candrap&da; Yakfae and 
Qubyakai do tbsir ntmoit to atop him on the way, bnt ha paralyses them ; 
the Ganaa, the cave keepers, bew to the conqneror after he has invoked diva' 
by hie 8,000 names, but the mioiater Prabb&sa is alone allowed to enter and 
to taka away the herbs for the nee of his master. The reason,it that 
Prabb&sa, in his former existence, was tbs d^naua Namsoi and the atura 
Prabala, who after having repeatedly defeated Indra, gave hie body to the 
Gods to offer as a sacrifice. In the lubterraneas world Prabhisa recovers 
his twelve wives, bia jewels, and arms and his horses. The strength of 
SHryaprabba's army ia increased by so much [tar, XIVI). 

Tba hostile armies are in the presence of each other and they are really 
huge armiae. They are fully enumerated. Alt the Gods are present at the 
battle, Indra remarks that it ia the old straggle between the gods and the 
asuras which begins afresh: on SOryaprabha's aide there are only men and 
asuras, on ^tQta 9 arman’B, only Vidy&dbaras, who have all io their body a 
parcel of some God’s body. The first day ^^ta^arman gets the better of it; 
the second, it ia Ssryaprabha, and disaffection takes place in his enemy’s 
camp. On the third day, the two rivals engage in a single fight; as 
Cmta^nnan is begins in g to give in, Indra and the others llko^loA, in 
greet fear, come to the rescue: the only way out of the difficulty is for 
&ra to render ineffective the blows of their arms. The Gods, then implore 
diva. By hie order the strtiggla esaaee : Sdtyapiabba wiU be Bmpeior and 
will give up to ^ruta^arman the northern portion: the dead are brooght back 
to life; the aaaras and the gods, who have been foes to long, are reconciled, 
in a oommon obedience to Biva. The height of good fortune is reserved to 
SOrjaprahba: when he marries EAmacCd^manl, daughter of SnmSra, not 
only do all the gods attend (be wedding but Biva himself, whom be bad invited 
and seen personally, oomea with Duegi to preside at the corronation 
oeremozuee on mount Bsabha (fort, XLVlI'li). 

1 hnve thought it neoeaeary to analyse this Bpopee, wonderfoJ though full 
of confusion, which, so far, does not seem to ms to have been noticed enough, 
except recently by Mr. Speyer. In its general plan, it reminds one of the 


storj of ITaraTdbaoaidaUa’B loTe—marriage at firat, then war like exploits^ 
but it differs a great deal from it in its com position and in its design. This 
fastaeiio story, bnilt op by an unbridled imagination, forma a singoral 
amalgamation of old mythological data of Boddhist elements and of popular 
beliefs. Tbo whole, blended with a conciliatory SaiTaiem, contrasts by its 
grand« aUurs with the rest of the Elath&sairitsggara which, it is trae, is 
very often lyric bnt, at the same time, e^ea gay and familiar The lengthy 
account of the fight, eepecially, is full ofTariety, of passion and epic spirit, 
which makes the greatest impression. If we have to aitribnte to GuaStjhya 
the hoaonr of having written (bis Book, we must acknowledge that he had 
several varieties of style at his disposal. 

The adventures of Ssryaprabba are so well knit together that we find 
only one digression in tart, XLYI-L : the story of Sing Mahastna and hU 
virtuous ptinister, Gunagcman (XLIX, 4-251) which includes th^t ot Aditya- 
garmana/atlur of Gunagarwsn, 


9. Ax.AUSA£aTATi {tars, LI-LVI) 

This Book is one of the most disappointing, as far as composition goes, of 
the EatbftsaritGagara. It is made np .of two parts (LI'LII and I;IU-LVt) 
and in each we find episodes which have no connexion with the rest. 

One day, in the forest, Karav&baoadatta sees a temple of Siva. He goes 
in, and finds a young maiden playing on the harp. Who is she ? A Vidy&- 
dbari comes down from heaven expressly to tell him. She is Alamkfiravatl, 
daughter of a king of the Vidy&dharas, Alamk5ra9fla, who hae become a 
hermit. According to bis instructions, her mother has taken the maiden to 
the earth to a place pointed ont to her, in order that she might wed I^araw 
hanadatta. The marrii^e is settled for the next day and takes place amidst 
a large concourse of Vidy&dharas. On the invitation of K&noanaprabba, 
mother of (he new bride, Karavlhaoadatta sets out to visit her native place, 
Sondarapura, and then returns to £au 9 ambi. Here ends the episode which 
has given its name to the Book [tart, LI, 1*58 ; 114-115; 2()0'227 ; LII, 1-29). 
Digressions: Bama and Sita (LI, 59-118) the Bandsoms Prfkoirupa (LI, 
116-119). 

We have now an incident of very little interest, placed here without any 
apparent reason : the adventure of A^hamdid and hrr husband, Baiha^aman, 
who both narrate their story in a former existence {iar, LIl, 30-90). This ie 
only in order to bring in the pretty tale of AnangaraH and her fow suiion 
which includes the story of the same Ana/ngarati vihen she ioae a vidyddhari 
which takes np all the remainder of tar, LlI (91-409). Tor, 58 is altogether 
taken op by two other tales; that of Sing Lakfodatta an4 Aar servant 
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Labd/uuiatia (LII, 9-7i> and that of Viravofxt (LIII, 86-393) which ie also 
foTJDd in the V6t&lApan9aTim9atJkft. 

■With tor, LIV begins the second part of Book IX- NaraySbanadakta, 
always hnnting, meets four personages credited with magical powers, 
called Bfipasiddhi, Fiamapaelddhi, jD&oasiddhi and Derasiddbi and who by 
the fsToiiT of Yi$pQ rnle over the monntaiss of the Island of N&rJkela, the 
mounts, ^ain&ka, Vf^abba, Oakra and Bal&haka. They have plucked the 
golden loCna end they are on their way to take it to their Clod who resides in 
the ' White Isle’ (^vltadvlpa). They inTite Karay&banadatta to join them. 

He consents; the jocmey is made through the air. The God, under a human 
form, ia just in the aot of receiving the homage of Narada and of the 
Gendbarrae who sing hymns in his honour. The four deified men, followed 
by Ka^apa, etc., sing in kbeic turn, and yarav&hanadatta sings last. The 
God is so pleased with his praise that he sends for four Apsaras, whom 
he bad before entrusted to the goardianship of Indra, BerarOpA, Derarati, 
Devamaig, and DeTapriyS, and givas them to him as wives. Indra’s charioteer 
Matali, takes him in his obariot with his new brides and his font new friends 
and conveys them to the Island of Kaiikele. After four days spent is varioni 
entertainments, on the four mountains, MiKali brings him back to Eau^&mbi 
with the Apsaras (tor, LIV, 1*69). 

That is all, and we shall have now nothing but disconnected tales. A 
common plaee incident brings in the story of the iftrc^ani Samudra^ra \ 
(LTV, 98*136). another one that of Camarabdla tLlV, 146-989) which 
includes that of TefCDortMn, another that of Ciraddta (LV. 28-94) then that 
of Sinfi jSartakavarta and ^ MadanatundaH (LV, 26*288). 

At last, comes, without the anthor taking the trouble to explain why be 
puts it here, nnisas it be Karavkbanadatta’a desire to listen to stories, that of 
the Brahmin CandratvOmin^ hu ton MaMpSia, and of kit daughUr, Can* 
drdvati (LVl, 8-4281, a tale a Hroirt wbioh contains the stories of Cakra, 
of the Etrmi and Ms/aith/ul i^ift, of Vhamavyddha ths Kcnsti msat tellsr, 
of King Ttibkunana, of Koto and DamayanH. In this Book, made up of 
two episodes, which could be placed anywhere and the presence of which has 
bad only the advantage of preventing ns from forgetting Narav&banadatta,the 
tiUee submerge the original subject matter, ^e first part of the iatttt is 
without any intereat; Alambtavatl is a copy of Eatnaprabha (of. Book VII). 
The siinilariiy extends itself even to the derails of the journey to the city of 
tfieVidyadhaTM. The secood part, on the contrary, the visit to Vi$&u, is 
very remarkable and gives rise to an important problem. 

It reminds us of an epbode of the Mabtbhirats, the journey of the 
brcthars fikaCa, Dvits. Tfta and that of Nirada to the same ' 'White Island' 
(SXL OOOXXXVn. 21 tg and OOOXXXIX-OCOXL); but the account of the 
Uabtbbinta is meant to edify ns whereas thare ia nothing of Ihs sort in the 
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E&(h&8»rit8Agarft. The riue Skate, Drita, and Tpia have practiced acateri- 
ties with the objeot of being favomed with the vision of Nftrftyaaa under bie 
proper form. The God is seated in the * White Island ’ situated in the north 
of Mount Meru» on the eboce of the Milky Ocean. Tbe inhabitants of that 
country are white like rays of the Moon. They believe in Narftyaoa, whom 
they adore as the only God. The risis see them gathered together for wor¬ 
ship, praying in silence, all equally happy, all equals. A light appears, which 
seems to concentrate in itself the rays of a thousand suns. Tbe faithful face 
that light, join their hands in the attitnde of adoration and esdaim fnll of 
joy; 'We adore Thee’. They then sing a choms. The rifis nndeniand 
that these men are offering a sacrifice to tbe Supreme God. They hear saluta¬ 
tions to the God, Creator of tbe world, First Born of tbe universe. They have 
no donbc bnt that the Sod himself has appeared to hie adorers, but they have 
not^ot tbe true faith .and so they have seen and felt nothing. The God is 
hidden for all those who do not brieve in Him. The ri$i Nftrada makes tbe 
attempt; he stays on in tbe White Island becomes absorbed in meditation, 
remains motionless in the atiitnde of adoration, and from his lips comes forth 
a most wonderful hymn in which tbe Lord ia praised, in terms which no one 
has ever beard. The God reveals himself to Hftrada. 

It is clear that here the author wishes to impress tbe reader with the 
importance of faith Weber was right in pointing ont in this paessge 

an allusion to Christian worship. Mr. Grierson seea in It the description, 
which religionaly minded Hindns might^veof tbe magiuhceot religious cere¬ 
monies of one of tbe Chxietian communities of the east. ‘ We have here, he 
says, perfect equality, the proclamation of monotheism, tbe neceseity of 
pnrity of heart to see God, the grand chnrch into which God. visible only to 
the eyee of faith, descends in person, tbe adoration of the First Boro, the 
silent prayers and tbe bnrsting ont of the Glorta tn EzcaUiSt chanted in a 
loud voice, the melodlons singing of the Eucharistic liturgy' all that must 
have made them think that here existed perfect faith.' 

The * White Island'—the word island of course mast not be taken 
literally—ie not at all, if we except the mention made of the Milky sea. a my¬ 
thical country. The Mah&bh&rata, in placing it north of the Mera, deserves 
attention as it is corroborated by the Eethasarite&gara. It is difficult not to 
f admit the island of bl&rikela, 'The Island of Coconut Trees’ with Its four 

peaks and four kings to be Ceylon.* But tbe ' White Isle' is in an altogether 
opposite direction, as our four personages reach it only after a long journey 
which makes them pass near EaQ94mbi; besides, it is near the Meru, the abode 
of Indra as N&r&yana has, so to say, within reach and quite handy, the four 

I OdtfMB, Woden ite debt to (be Keftoiini (B.I.&.. ISOf), f. 7 if. 

>0f. KAt., trad. Tewser. ], Ws. 



apearaa whom he offers to KaravAhasadatta. Without attempifnf to localize 
with pteoiaion the 'White lelaBd’ ia Tarheetau oa Lake laaikkul, as does 
Mr. ^ooedy,^ 1 do uot ihiok one can deny the reality of the place mentioned 
here, nor the probability that the faithfa), at they are described in this episode 
ace those of the Christian communities establishdd.in Baetria, as we know 
{tom other sources, and in a fiourishicg state from the third century of onr 
era. Yet, all that part of the Mahlbherata, with its theory of faith, is marked 
by cbaracterios BO clearly modern that it is difflonlt to place it earlier than 
tbs sixth centuiy. On the other band, tbs episode of the Blathbearltslgara 
agrees so well, in some details, with that of the Mabibb&ratd, to allow us to 
admit of a dual origin. What strikes me most particularly is the identity of 
the geographicellocalization, the presence of N trad a who singe a hymn to 
the Cod, and finally the fact that Naravahanadatta, who like Nftrada, wins 
the Glod'e favour, thank's to this unheard of hymn in which he is praised 
under names hitherto unknown. In Scmad^va's work, the hymn is short 
fiT>d oommon place, but in SsSznSndn’a, who here at least, seems to have 
better taken into account the intention of the original, the hymn is .a real 
Litany of N&rayapa {nSriffoncutuif} in prose, with forcible expressions orna« 
mented with every possible word of praise which the desire to praise bis God 
in unknown terms may inspire a devoted adorer. Either this episode of 
the £ath&sariteftgara is borrowed from the Mabibh&rafia, aod then we can- 
not be surprised that it has been ahorn of its adifying obaraoteristics, but in 
that ease it could not have been a part of the original Brhatkathi; or the 
MahLbbgrata has borrowed it from the Bphatkatha and has developed it so as 
to make it an ornament for its doctrine of ; or both the Mahibbirata 
and the B^hatkatba have made use, each with a differant object, of the same 
narrative based on accounts of travellers who bad visited the first Chriitiaa 
communities in Bacteria, hut in this case those acoounts had already been 
flavoured with faneifol fables ae shows that part plsyad by a welhknown 
hero of the Brahmanical Legends, Nftrada. It is enough to state the case 
bore; we shall be able to make a choice between the several hypotheses 
only when we are able to come to a general ooaolnsion with regard to the 
Bi^tkathft. 

10. CaKTira^ (tor, LVH-LXVT) 

The division between Books IX and X is purely artifidal In tart. LVIl 
and LVin, as well as in the preceding ones, we have only tales foreigu to 
the subject matter, always brought in by the same oootrlvance: some trivial 
incident in the'life of Naravihanadatta. We have in anocession the story of 
the InsxkautHbU pitcher (LTll, 93-46) and that of th^ Young merchanif of iht 
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ooterUionand th$ monkey Ain (VII> fr4>l76); of riftromonmAa, the 
Courtesan an<2 the youn^ Brakrein (LVUI, ^64)> of the Un/aitkful wfe uiho 
ittma hetstlf on ihe funeral pyra of her husband, (liVU, 68-7d}, of the Un^ith- 
ful utife iDho murders fur husband, of Vafrsdra, to hose toife cuts off hie note and 
ears (LVIII, 79-107), of King SimhahaUs and of Am fickle wife (LVIII, 
106-140), stoiies aU haviog for objoct io ehow the treaoberous nature of 
women. 

The tar, LIX begins with tbe episode wbich giTes its same to the 
Book; it ie very abort and of a typa we hsTe already seen. A band of 
Vidyidharie come, down from heavea, amoag whom Oaktija?aa, daughter of 
King Sphatlkaya^aa who lives at E&ncana^rnga, the conoiry, as we have 
already seen, of Batnaprabba. She has oome to see Karavahanadatta whom 
the g^a have allotted to her as her hneband; tbe wedding is fixed for the 
same day, the following month, and it takes place as arranged {tars, LIX, 
1-20; LXVI, 1S8-193). 

Tbe only reason for this delay ie to allow the presence of a deluge of 
tales, destined, we are told, to help tbe hero to have patience. It (S at first 
the tales of King Sumanae, of Young Mukidlai& and the learned parrot (ZilX, 
22-178); in it tbe $at<f Parrot recounts hie own-story, which includes that of 
Somaprabhd, that of hlandraihaprabhd and of ^^arandikS, with ihe retela^ 
Hon of the identify of ihe parrot in a previous existence (cf. the KSdambarf of 
Bina). Then, afer the short story of ^OravarrTUiM who spares his guilty wife 
(LS, 2-10), begins the Paneatantra. It takes up the tar, hK, 11 sg. and the 
following tars, np to tars, LXV, incluaivs, being mixed op with tales, the 
origin of which is generally based on the Aoad^uis and which are grouped 
principally at the beginning and at tbe end of tor, LXI and at the end of 
tar, IjXII ; tars, LXIll-LKV draw from more vsried sources. I do not see 
any utility in mentioning, by name, all those tales, though I may discuss 
some of them as I may find it necessary as we go on in our study. Tbs short 
tar, LXVI contains tales which are more original: tbe Beggar who went from 
Cashmere to PafaHpuira (LXVI, fi>75), which inoludes that of the Wife of 
King SimhAksa and of the Miees of Ais fsourtUrs ; ihe Wife with eleven kushands 
(LXVI, 77-97); the Man «Ao had aiways a bull (LXVI, 99-109); the Kogue 
who became rick in giving money to the king (LXVI, 110*134); Laksmieena 
(LXVI, 135-187). 

11. ViiS {tare. LXVII) 

Naravftbanadatta consents, on tbe invitation of a certain Buciradeva, to 
go to Vai 9 akha in order to decide a dispute about tbe speed of an elephant 
and of two horses. He falls iu love with Jayfindras€n&, sister of Buciradeva. 
She is given to him as well as the two wonderful animals and be goes back 
Ur Kau^ambi {tar, LXVII, 1*35; 112*115), 



The rest of the Book (LXVU, 36*111) is Slled up Ky (bo story of (be 
U^rehant and his wifs Veld. It is stzrprisiog that the Book shoxiJd be so 
common place aod so short (115 verass in al)). There was no reason to pat 
it in this place. Why it is so empty, whilst the one that precedes and (he 
one that follows it. are so full of matter ? 

12- 9 a9An»*vati {tar, LXVIII-CIII) 

This Book is the longest of the KathAsarits&gara (4,930 yerses) but the 
only episode whii^ really belongs to the sabject matter occupies a very small 
place. One night, Karavabanadatta is carried away during hii sleep. He 
wakes up upon the top of a moontain, alone with a young woman. Anxious 
to know who she is, he skilfully telle her the story of the JaoJcal which was 
changed into an eUphant (LXVIII, 16>30). In her turn she narrates tbs story 
of ^ VdfMdatta who becomes a Vidyddhara and who is no one else but her 
own father. Her name isLalitalocank and. by means of her magical powers, 
she has carried NaraTfthanadatta to the top of Mount Malaya, in order to 
marry him. She keeps him near her on Mount and there is no question 
of going back to Kau^&mbi (where nobody is apxloos about bis disappearance 
for his adrenture is known there, thanks to the science of Batnaprabbft) but 
Naravkhnadatta becomes impatient. One day when Lalitalocana has gone to 
gather flowers and that he is waiting for ber on the shore of a lake, ligblng 
became be is kept away from bis darling MadanamaDcuki, arrives a hermit, 
Biqangajata, who exhorts him to be patient and takes him to his hermitage, 
ofTering to tell him the story of hfrpdnkadatta (tors, LXVIll, 1-15, 81 *73! 
LXIX, 1'15). When the story it finished, hfaravabaDadatta starts in aearoh 
of Lalitalocana on the monntain bat she has disappeared (tar. OUI, 249«245). 

Thirty'five tars are required for that story tbongh it is not very intricate 
but (tie need aa a frame work for numerous other teles. MfgAnkadatta is 
tbs son of Amaradatta, King of Ayodbya. Dreams have foretold that he 
would.wed Ca^KnkavtU. daughter of his enemy Earmasena, Sing of DjjayanI, 
but not without numberless difficulties. Meanwhile, bis father's prime 
miniater accuses him of having caused the king to be ock by hfs spells and 
he is banished with his five oouadUore. He seta out with them for Hjjayant, 
in the garb of a poor man acd on foot. On the.roads and.in the foraate, 
they meet with several adventures some of which are fantastic and come 
might be real. The most important dncident is the curse of a wicked nKga 
who, for a time separates Mfg&okadatta from his friends ; this is a splendid 
pretext for each of them to recount his own adventures when once thy meet 
again. During that time Mrgaokadatta has formed an alliance with the 
savages who inhabit the forests of the Vindhya. He appeate before Ujjayaid 
with a large amy and fi^ghts s great battle. But Ca^&nkavst! herself, on 
the report of one of her maids, had fallen in love with Ufglnkadatta and allows 
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hetMlf to be carried off 67 bicB. The wboU adventure ends with a magnifi¬ 
cent wedding and a general reconoiliation (LXTX-CIII). 

As we have alreadf remarked in connexion with other accessory 
tales it is ^ssible that this one inolnded featares borrowed irom Kara- 
v&banadatta's bietorj. It is very strange that, in ail the odyase^ of 
Mfgftnkadatta, we find very little that is really fantastio ; roost ol the tales, 
which are insetted in it, have aUo a peoaliar folielorio featare which almost 
always sonnds realistic. It is for that reason, very likely, that in this haa 
been insetted the Viialap(mcavimcaiik& of which the tone and popolar 
origin well agree with the general character of the other tales. It takes 
np the tors, LXZVI-ZCIX, and is placed on the lips of the minister, Yikrama- 
kesarin narrating what he has heard when he waa separated from his 
master. The other tales are those of Bhadra&dW and ihrtxod minitkr 
(LXIX, 47-74); of ’Pu^kar&kta and 0 / Vina^avaH (LXIX, 77-184); of 
Kamaldkcu^ and of HatnsdoaH (LXXI, S7>261), of King Amitafnati who 
bMmes a saint (LXXII, 98-396), a tale which is yery edifying and contains 
those of ihe Holy wild hear, of Deea5hSfi, of the Oonerow Indupraiha, of the 
Parrot wke learned virtue from the king of parroie. of the Patient Aemtf 
(Juhhanaya, of the Pertevering young Brahmin, of Matopomaltn, of the 
Bobber who gets the best of Jarma's registrar ; that of (^ridarfona (XjXSIIJ, 
21-486) which includes those of Sauddmini, of BhSnandana; that of 
Shimabhaia ^LXXIV, 24-313), which is like an episode of MigSukadatta'a 
history, and which coataios that of Akfohsi^anaha, at last that of Sundara- 
sena and 0 / HandaravaH, told by tbs hermit Xa^va (Cl, 41-384). 

There was no serious reason why the preceding Books should be where . 
they are. but there is one why this one should not be where it is, at least 
as far as KaravAhanadatta’s advantares are concerned. Karav&haoadatta is 
disconsolate because his darling Madanaznancuka is so faraway {ddrasthSm 
XjXIX, 8 ), bat how often has he been farther away from her without being 
heart broken on that account. Besides, why should he sigh after her aloue 
wbeu he has so many other wives as dear to him ? The words used by the 
henoic, Pioangaja^ (CllI, 24.3), to console him gives qb an explAnatioot 
thsy imply that IdepdanamaQcukft has been taJrea away from Naravftban^ 
datta and that he must win her back: ‘ In the same way as hf^nksdatta 
won Ga^tnkavati, tbou also sbalt win Madanamabcakft’. Karav&hanadatta 
is separated from his first wife not only because Xislitalocaua has carried 
him to Mount Malaya but also because Madanamaheuka has been carried 
away herself and is no longer at Eau^ftmbi. X/et us anticipate on the follow¬ 
ing Books : We shall see that Madanamaheuka has been carried off by the 
VidySdhara, MSoasavega, and bidden by him in a city of the Vidy&dharas, 
A^hnpura: Book XIY will start with this rape. All the triab of Katav&haca* 
datta, before he recovers MadamHnaheak&, will lead to more thau one 
10 
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ftmotoQS adTdotore. If so, vfoold ifc not b« DACiinl to thizik fcb&t the episode 
of XisHtalocooft shonld hafe been placed in that period of his life ? 

13. Mini&lTATi (tor. CIV) 

NarSTihansdstto is roaming round Mount Malaya and then sets out 
aimlessly till, in the end, be reaches a place not far from the Ganges. Qe 
meets with two Brahmins who tsU him their story. Both bare bsen sepa¬ 
rated from their beloved ones by ohatstolsi which looked iosurmoontable* both 
hars at last won through, in spite of the law which, seemed to rale their 
destiny (karmtm), by means of their steadiness of purpose •puru^akSra). 
Karavihanadstta joins those two Brahmins for lock and just at the proper 
moment arrive Oomukba and bis friends who were in search of him. 
return to Kau^imbi with LaJitalocana who hsd been found agaio, no one 
knows how. 

Here the incoherenee is mauifest. It is not on account of LaUtaloeaoB 
that Naravthanadatta ii heart broken but of Madanamanouki. 'Then 
ooosumed with sorrow at being separated from Madanamanonkl be was 
wandsriog in the forests of Malaya’ (CIV, 4). He tells the Brahmins: 

* 1 am not the god Sams, bnt a mortal being, DCTerthsless I have lost my 
Bad!’ (OlV, 14). There is no longer any qnsstioo of LalitaJocaoa, al¬ 
though she too is lost. Ws are only told at the and that she aleo returns 
with the others to Eao^mbi, bnt how and where has she rejoined them ? 
Mystery I 

14. PaifOa (toft. CV-CVni) 

One day Madanamahcnka vanishes. One of hsr maids exprsises the 
supposition that she has been carried off by the Vidyadbara MaoasavSga who 

formerly asked her baud in marriage. Bamauvat rather thinks she had 
hidden herself beeansa her love had been wounded; Naravibanadatta Is 
reluotant to admit the fact. A search is made everywhere. Meanwhile the 
Vidy&dhari VigavatThas taken the form of Madanamahcuku and is now in 
the garden under an Acoka. She is discovered. Kara^anadatta is the first 
to mistake hsr for Madanamahcukt. Under a frivolous pretext she asks that 
the wedding ceremoniee should be gone through again and so it is done. 
That night, after having drunk alookol copiously, the yomig woman goes to 
sleep but not without having made hsr husband promise not to look at her 
during her sleep (iiis well known that in that state magical powers disap¬ 
pear}. Cariosity is stronger then his oaths and NaxavUbanadatta looks at 
her, Lo I it is not MadanamahcukU \ Vegavati, reveals her identity ; daughter 
of a king of the Yidytdharae, Vggavat, who had become a hermit and sister 
of Minasav6ga, she has bad to suffer a great deal on aeconnt of her broth er’s 
hatred; but for her father's help she would not know anything of the 

* Vidyhdbaras' scienoes ' whii^ Minasaviga bad ref need to reveal to her; but 
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thftDJcB to y^avat, ahe has beoocQa the most skitfol of magioiaofi. She 
explains that hfa^anamaDCaki, kidnapped h; MinasaT$ga, is locked ap in a 
fortress on Monnt As&dhat where she has to repulse the attempts of her ravl- 
sber to seduce her. Fortunately, an awful ourse prevents MSnaeaTdga to do 
her violence. VSgavatr caiiiesNaraT&banadatta through the air and takes 
him to A$adhapura (the anxieties of the family about the issue of this adven¬ 
ture are set at rest by the saint £?firada). MeaDwhile> ManasavSga attacks 
them during their aerial journey; a terrible straggle ensues in'which the 
brother and Che sister put forth all the resonrces of magic, Vdgavatl, to 
ensnre Nararibanadatta’s safety, has deposited him in a strange hiding 
place, a well, dug ont in the city of the Gandharras {iar, OV, 

The Gandbarva, ^pidatta, gets sight of him in the well, pulls him up 
and treats him with honour; all the inhabitaots of the city have lute in 
their hands. 'Why? Gandbarvadatta, daughter of Sagaiadatta, king of the 
Gandharvas, herself a skilful mnsieian, is to wed the man who. with a lute 
accompaniment, will sing as well as herself a certain hymn to Vi|nu. 
KaravahanadattS is given a lute, wins the musical tournament and weds 
GandharavadattS. He stays on in the city of the Gandharvas as if he had 
forgotten everything else (for, GVI, 1-32). 

One day, as he was taking a walk in the garden, he sees coming down 
from heaven, Phanavatr, wife oi Simha, a king of the Vidyedharas, with her 
daughter A jio&vati. The gods have foretold that she would become his wife* 
Panavatr, under the pretext that the city of the Gandharvas is of easy access 
for the Vidy&dhacas who intend murdering their fnture master, carries him 
through the air and leaves him in a garden, at Qr&vasti, promising to come 
back for him on a day which would he auspicione for the marriage, but King 
Pcasenajit, discovering him, takes him to his palace and makes him marry 
his own daughter Bhsgiratbaya^as {iar, CVI, 33*42). 

But he caonot console himself for being away from bis country, his other 
wives and his dear friend Gomukba. One night, that care was keeping him 
awake, he hears a woman's voice moaning. Be looks through the window 
outside: a woman is lamenting the fate of poor Madanamahcuka, to whom he 
is proving himself faithless. He goes out. She takee him into the open 
country and explains to him that she is Frabhftvatl, daugbterof the'Vidyftdbara, 
Pingalag&ndhSra. Having gone to visit her friend, Vsgavatl, she has seen 
Uadanamabcuk& and has promised to bring back word of whatever is going on. 
hfaravahanadatta is quite willing to go with her. During the journey, aerial 
of course, she contrivea that they should make a pcadakdoa round a fire and 
behold they are married t Yet they will live like husband and wife only later 
on in Older not to break MadanamancokS’s heart. At Jest, Karav&banadatta 
reaches Asadhapura and is retmited to his hist wife; to conceal bis identity < 
Prabhavati has given him her own form (for, CVI, 50* 121). 
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MadBUftiDABOiiki giva* him an aecooot of her oaptirity. MAneBeTdga 
bee Qo( ]>eeD able to tike aa tmUir advantage of her as an ancient oaise 
threatened him with death if be committed that crime. Bot she insists on 
bis being punished. Therenpon, PrabhiTati, having had to resome her own 
form, KaraTfthanadatte appears in the eyea of all as he really is; great 
scandal) MasuavSga wants to kill him, but is prevented by his mother who 
proposes that the case be takes before the sopreme coart of the Vidyidharas. 
The court sides with Karavihanadatta, bot MinasavSga refuses to accept 
the verdict and starts fightiug with the President of the ooart, Vftynpatha, 
and Naravihanadatta wonld find himself in great danger but for Prabbftvatt 
who, by means other msgical powers, causes a fictitious apparation of diva 
who makes everyone go home. Prabhftvatl takes KaraTibanadatta to Mount 
B^yamnka. bot Mlnasavflga keeps Madanamabcuka by force {tar, OVI, 

m- 186 ). 

Prsbhftvatt and Karavihanadatta live peacefully on the mount where 
the Yidyidbazas have no power as it belongs to the Siddkas. They feed 
upon fruits and rooM, like Bams and Sits during their esila. I^ow arrive 
Phansvatl and Ajinivatt with the object of solamnieiog the marriage as 
previously arranged. Bbaoavatl urges ^e prince to return to Kau^imbi. 
The Yidyadharis oarry him there, and there also Vfigavatl joins him. 
There are great festivUiee in honour of the adveotiLier*i return. Then we 
Me ooming down from heaven, Oaodbarvadstta with bet father, and all 
tbs Vidyldharas, wboea daughters hfaravahanadatta has married, with their 
friends and tbeir allies. All together deviM a plan of campaign to conquer 
the empire. The oouotry of the Vidyidharas is divided into two parts; one, 
this side, and one, that side, of the Kailisa. lo the latter, rales Mandaradeva 
and in the former bis friend, Qaorimnoda, both Karavihanadatta’e suemies. 
Before enteriug upon the campaign. Karavtbanadatta has to learn the 
magical scieneas from diva by practising austerities, ou a mountain, in the 
Siddha country. Whilst be is thus oocupied five noble Vidyidbarls take 
an oath to marry him all at the same tima (It is the episode which has 
nppUed the name of the Book.) 

Gauximuod* hnd MinsavSga attack his army, ^e formcc carries off 
^atavihanadatta and throws him on a mountain of fire> the latter carries 
away Oomnkba and the other ministers. Bat these are saved by Dhauavatl 
who bides them in several plwjes. As for Karavibansdatta, the Yidyidhara 
Amftaprabha saves him and oarties him to the of the Maudilnnl. 
Tbaie, long mortifications procure for him at length the favour of diva who 
teacbse him the magical edeuces. King Amitagati whom diva wants to 
make ruler of the Korthern portion ^ves him in marriage his daughter 
Sulocana {tar, GVU, 1-1^; 27.189). 

Henceforth, Nanvthanadatta is acknowledged as Emperor by m o st of 
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the kings. Be inBists on bia minietert being restored to him. DbaosT&tl 
bTinge them bsck and, after each one has recoonted his own adTentares, tbej 
all become Vidjsdbaras like their master (tor, CVIlI, 1-19 ; 

The armj takes the held and a great battle is fought. Nararab^adatta 
kills Graurimnnda and M&usarSga in a single hgbt. He marries Ib&tmatjb&, 
daughter of Gaurlznunda* The next da;, MadaDamancuka is brought back, 
to him. Meanwhile, Mandaradeva, king of the Northern portion remains 
hostile. After a bath in a miraculonB lake, Naravabanadatfa is promised for 
once and all the imperial dignity and be marches against his last enemy. 
On the way be falls in love with V&ynvggaya^as, sister of VSynpatha; she is 
one of the five Vidyadbarls who bad taken an oath to many him at the same 
time. They all become his wives. Before going on with the espsdition he 
haa still Co take possession of the five jewels of the caftrovortin and for that 
pnrposo he goee to the Mount of Govindakcfa (for, CVIJl, 96'£09). 

Here ends Book XIV. By itself alone, it is more important than all 
the other as far as regards the history of the hero. That is why we have 
analysed in detail the 365 verses which it contains. The narrative is so 
concise, the adventures follow each other so rapidly that very few aeceseory 
tales have been able to find a place In it: SivUri and Angiras (GV, 23-dO); 
Rama (OVII, 13-26); Ndgasvdmin and tht leitclui (CVIII, 20-58). The 
method of composition is altogether similar to the one we have already 
noticed in the latter part of Book Yl. It is evident that the author purposely 
condenses as much as he can the history of the hero. He piles up in only 
one Book the matter of several Books which it would be easy to separate and 
even to designate by a special name : VSgavatT, Gfindharvadatti, Ajin&vatx, 
Solooanft, FancK. whereas the latter alone has become the name of the whole 
group. Bach episode is interesting enough and would lend itself enough to 
developments to allow ns to surmise that, in Che Brhatkatb&, it was mnoh 
wore lengthy. If we compare the account of the battles between Naraviba- 
nadatta’s and Gaurfmnnda’s armies with that of the great fight between the 
Asnras and the Vidyidbaras, which fills up almost four taramgas of the 
VIlZ Book, the disproportion appears striking. One is as lively and copious 
as the other is dull and empty. It is as if the accssfiory parts of the B^hat- 
batba had fed on the enhstance lost by the subjeot matter. 

As for the order in which the matters of the Book XIV are presented it 
nndocbtsdly is logical, much more so in this Book than in all the previous 
ones, The kidnapping of M&daaamancuk& is the initial adventure from 
which spring all the otben. It is to get her back that Karavsbanadatta 
undertakes his fantastic jonmeys and bis conquests. The day be is reunited 
to her will be the day of bia trinmph and of his accession to the throne. 
One may well ask then: why are the preceding Books so rambling whan 
h was 90 eaey to give them coherence in giving them a piece in the cycle 



of the XIV Book. We iball, Jatec on, attempt to solve the problem. 
For the present let os only remember that,In all probability, the XII and 
Xin Books were originally placed after thb carrying off of Madanamabcoki. 

1$. (fore, CX-CX) 

The seven jewels of the cakravartin are in a cave of Moont Malaya, 
guarded by the hermit V&madeva. By diva’s order, the hermit seeds for 
Naravihanadatta who takes possession of the jewels. Oa bis return to his 
camp, on the Monotain of Oovindaknta, bo organizes his last expedition. 
To reach the northern portion where rales Masdaradeva, he has to go 
throQgh the Xailisa. Unfortonately, no one ia able to cross diva'B 
Monatsin. To get to the other side one has to go through the tonnel of 
TrigIrM which is gaarded by King Devamftya. Naravftbanadatta’s army 
forces its way through the entrance bat Eftlarati guards the exit. She 
paralyses the whole army except its leader. He prays to the Goddess and 
offers to sacrihee his own head to obtain the deliverance of bis followers; 
she declares herself satisfied. On the following day he defeats the van-guard 
of Mandaradeva’s army, which was led by Dhuma^ikba; then, after a long 
struggle, Mandaradeva himself. The latter is saved by his sister, Mandar- 
devi, who is anxious to wed the Emperor. He then becomes a hermit {iof 
CLX 152v.) 

The Emperonzeaches Vimala, Mandaradeva's capital, prevents the wives 
of his vanquished enemy from committing suicide and treats them as his 
sisters. His ambition has no longer any Limit. He dreams of conquering 
the Mem. The riei, Kaiada, persuades him not to. Under tbs Influence of 
wise political principles, his only thought is to establish concord tbrongbout 
Us empire. He goes to visit the holy Akampana, father of Mandaradeva, 
and marries Mandaradevi with four other Yidyadharis, daughters of hie 
former enemy (a new version of the episode of the five yonng maids in Book 
XIV). There is now nothiug more to be done but to go through the cere¬ 
mony of his coronation on Mount B^bha. Madanamabcuka alone of all his 
^ves is crowned with him. Finally, the Emperor invites his father, VReav^. 
datU} and Padm&va^ to come and see him in his glory. A great festival 
brings together all the heroes of the tale (tor. OX, 146 v.) 

This Book ia the natural sequel o! the preceding one. The Epopee of 
Harav&hanadatta has come to an end, and yet we have still three Books 
before us. 

16. (tart, GXl-CXIII) 

Many years bate elapsed. The Emperor goes one day to the bank of 
the Mandakini to celebrate the spring festival. A bad dream makes him 
fear for the safety of his father who, long since has returned to £an 9 ftmbl. 


He ttiea to find out, through (he science of Pr&jDftpti, whftt is going on in the 
TCorld of men ? CandamehlseDe is dead. His wife AngSraTatl has performed 
Sati on hia fuaeral pyre. His eldest son, Gopalaka, aosioos not to leave his 
brother*in-law. Udayaaa, haa mads over the kingdom of Ujjayaai to Pftlaka. 
Odayana himself, struok by the matabiJity of sublunary afrits, has made up 
his mind to get rid of life. Vftsavadatt&, PadmSvatl and his ministers have 
also made up their minds to share his fate. Hehas made over his kiogdom 
to Gopalaka who, in his desire to follow him, has at first zefassd, but fio&lly 
has consented through obedieuce. Cldayana. his wives and miaietere havs 
thrown theraBeWai from the a am mi ( of the rocks of Mount Eilaoiara; a 
divine chariot had carried them to Heaven. After their death, Gopalaka 
made over his Kingdom to Pilaka and found a retreat on the Black Moon- 
tain. in Ea 9 yapa'B hermitage, among the rifis. On hearing of his parents* 
death, Naravfihanadatta has fainted. 'Wishing, at least, to see ones more hia 
nncle Gopalaka he sets out for the Black Mountain with all bis court and on 
the lifie’ invitation spends there the rainy seaeon {iar. OXI). 

One day, the CommaQder-in<chief reports to the Emperor that he haa 
just arrested a Vidyftdbara, who was carrying a woman away. The ravisher 
is Ityaka, son of Ealiagasena and of MadanavSga (cf. the history of the 
child’s sobstitution, far, XXXIV). Tbe woman is Soratamanjari, daughter 
of tbs Vidyfidhara Matangadeva. Ityaka pretends that this woman had been 
promised Idm by her mother but sbe retorts that abe is the wife of Avanti- 
Tardbana, son of P&laka, King of tfjjayini and that, during tbe night tbe 
Vidygdbara baa taken advantage of her sleep to carry her off, violating there¬ 
by every right. An enquiry is decided apon. Avantivardbana, Pftlaka, and 
tbe minister, Bbaratar&haka, are sent for from Ujjayiiil. Tbe latter relates 
how Avantivaedbana was married; on the feast day of tbe * Oblation of 
water’, wbioh is kept up every year at Ujjayinl in remembrance of (he death oi 
Oan^ambftsena's father-in-law \Tbe bistory of tbe death has also been 
told in tor, XI). Young Avantivardhana saw a young maiden who was taming 
a farioos elephant. It was dnratamanjari, daughter of a matanga Utpala* 
hasta. Despite her impure oaste he was anxious to wed her. Utpalabaeta 
iusistsd on 18,000 Brahmins eating with him. This condition having bean 
oomplied with, be revealed that he was a fallen Vidyftdhara, degraded to the 
homan condition, because, at the instigation of his master, Gaurimonda. he 
had attempted to harm the future ETuperor, Nacavfthanadatta. The end of 
the corse had jnst oomo; forthwith, he became again the Vidyftdhara Matan- 
gadeva. The marriage took place, after which 8oraiamanjari was carried off 
by Ityaka. Tbe court of justice decided against Ityaka and sent tbe newly 
wedded couple back to Ujjayinl (tor, CXH). 

Accessory tales: and, Susrna (CXI; ^-47) ; tbe Can4<Ua toho 

marrieM tht daughUr of King Pr(U6najit (CXII, 39-108): tha Kuhonwn 
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toko marriod a priitoeu (CXII, X11>145); the Storchani’s daughter vka fill 
in low vith a robber (CXIl, 146>169) all mtiinaUl 7 coooeoted with tbe sub* 
ject matter. 

The last tar of thsSook U not at all the aegoet of tha precsdmg ones. 
An argument is carried on about tbe datiea of cakraTartins. Nara?&haua> 
datta’s aix prsdeoaasors who were ^abha, SarradamaDa, BandhujiTaka. 
^mulavKhauar Vi97&atara, TfirSvaloka bare ali lost their throue because they 
hare committed a sio (that of JimStarahana consisted in baring boasted of 
bit own merits), except T&Avolaka who has abdicated of his own accord in 
order to become a hermit. The rest of the tar is taken up bj the edifying 
story of that Tar&raloka (CXII, 17*97). I 

The tars, GZl and CXII look, one almoBt, and tbe other one altogether, 
uselese. We could understand that the author might wish, as an epilogne* 
to let ns^now what has become of the principal heroes of his fantastio poero^ 
but, in t^t case, whatie tbe use of Ara^rardhana^s adrentures? Ko doubt 
it ie not the first time that in Hararahwadatta’s story we come across trifiicg 
and idle tales, but when we met with them before we were able easily to under¬ 
stand the object be had inriew: it was in order to introduce new mes* 
Arantirardhaua's adreutures, on the contrary, are lengthy and full of detsle. 
It is evident that it has not been in reeled nor placed here with the mere 
o1>jeot of justifying the presence of the three small tales of iar, CXII. It'ta 
all the more probable that it belongs to the original Brhatkatba and that it 
has always been associated with NaravShanadatta's visit to the rials that 
there is lees reason to introduce it here. Let ns not forget the remark we 
had made above with regard to the place Book XVI should, in good logic, 
have oconpiedi Everything becomes clear if tars, CXI and. CXII were 
originally part of the beginning of the Bfhatkath&. They explain the presence 
of Karavahauadatte among'tbe risis to whom ha will narrate hie story. At 
first sight, Avantivardhana'eadventares do not seem to be so necessary. But 
let us consider that his uncle Gopalaka lives among the rifis, that the enquiry 
to be made about his affairs reqoirea that all the members of bis family and 
Che Yidy&dharas connected with it ehonl4 meet together. Xa^apa's hwmi* 
(age is the most natural place for the court to sit. The trial of AvM^var* 
dluna, mote tbau the dean to tee Gopalaka once tcu»e, is the occassion 
which gives a proper reaeoo for the stay of tbe OakravarUn among the risis. 

As for T&tdvaloka’s story it has nothing to do here as it has no connexion 
with the rest. If may be either on adveutitious matter, susceptible of being 
put anywhere, or a part of Uie statement of tbe duties of a cakravartiu and 
ihuj meant to be together with the ooorersation into which it has been 
brought, an epilogue to the Bf hatkatht. 


I 
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17. PADMXvin (tors, CXIV-CXIX) 

Qae^fcions are put to NaraTib&aadatta. How, after the carr 7 iDg off of 
Madanmaaaekft he hae beec able to bearbeiog geparated from her ? Gcisukba 
helped him to wait patieotly io telling him a story, that of MuktSphalakiiu, 
Emperor of ihe VidyAdharas and of hi$ vrifi Podmavatl which, inserted in 
that of King BrahaMdaita and stoarte, takes up the wbole Book. It is 
extremely fantastic but without any special interest. As it is supposed to 
have been told during the period ooveied by Book XXV one might ask why it 
is not found io its chronologically proper place. The explanation, which 
applies also to the next Book, will be made clear by what follows. 


18. Vi^AMs^iLA {iarSt CXX-CXXIV) 

Tbie le another story |told to HaraTabsoodatta while be was separated 
from Madanamancoka. This lengthy tale, including some digressions, belongs 
tQ the cycle of legends which centre around the imposing figure of Vikrami- 
ditya. There is no need to analyse it here as it is hardly necessary to show 
t^ t it could not possibly have belonged to the primitive BrbatkathS. Why ? 
Vikram&ditya of the tales ie a personage obscure as to the date, though 
certain that be is placed very far back in the prehlstorical past. Xet, it ia 
^^that same Vikram&ditya who is supposed to have driven away tbe Mlechas 
and in spite of the tendency of the Hindus to throw him back in the series 
of time, the beginning of the era, besting his same, coincides only with 67 b.o. 

We may remember that the writers of tales have never considered Vik* 
remSditya as a contemporary of the great heroes of the Mah&bharata; 
those beroee, in the Indian chronology, are placed towards the end of tbe 
dv&para>yaga, that is to eay. saveral thousands of ceutnries before. It would 
indeed be going far, in fanclfni chronology, to suppose that Yiktam&ditya 
might have bad anything to do with Arjuna! Those two do not belong to 
tbe same cycle, h^ow, wbat is, iu the succesBionof ages, the place assigned 
to Karav&hanadatta by the Xathasarits&gara? Hie pedigree is traced back 
thus: TJdayana, Oatsnlka, Janamejaya, Pariksit, a great grand son of 
Abbiroanyu who, himself, isSaccotding to the Ksth&saritsSgaza a descend* 
ast and, according to the Mahabli&rata. a eon of Ar^una. In any case, 
according to tbe Ifgend, the number of generations between Arjuna and 
Udayaoa could not have been very great. One must confess that, in bis 
fan^ul chronology, the author seems lo bare been anxious to preserve a sem« 
blance of truth. Starting from Ar]QQa be makes Udayana live at about the 
same time as Buddha. As a matter of fact, from other documents,' we kfiovr 
that Udayana was supposed to have been bom on the same day as Buddha. 
All this hangs very well together but, then, wbat can be said of tbe same 
11 
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author who makes a hermit narrate to Narav&haoadatta a story about Yit> 
ramftditya? Oaoadhya was not capable of perpetrating sncb an anaohrouism. 

Somadera himself-gives the Book as an Appendix, becanse he considers 
it as foreign to the Brhatkatbi and fears tonpset its plan too mncb, if he had 
inserted it elsewhere, among the numerous tsdes the hero has to listen to. 

At the same time, the preamble gives ns a proof that is the Cashmeiian 
original the Book was embodied in the Poem. The narrator is the holy 
Kanva. The circnmstances which are the pretext of introdncing the tale are 
worthy of notices *I wished to die, says Karav&hanadatta, as I was away 
from my beloved one and travelling in a foreign oountry. In the heart of the 
forests 1 met, during my wanderings, with the great Moni Sapva, But, if 
we are to believe the rest of the Kathfisarits&gara, Narav&banadattahas never 
been a wanderer in a foreign conn try, in the forests, after the kidnapping of 
Xadanamahonka. We always find him in oongenial company, with some new 
wife and never a wanderer. We have here an indication that this Book, like 
several of those from the YII to the XIH, whioh picture him as journey¬ 
ing and having lost hie way, must have been placed after the beginning of 
Book XrV.^ Eanva inspired him with conrage and hope as acknowledged by 
Narav&hanadatta, ‘ Wives, says he, sciences, sovereignty over the Vidyftdha^' 

I became possessed of one after the otherThe conclusion is that, when pk 
wae wandering and separated from bis first wife, he bad nothing or sJmftw 
nothing of all that t This particular detail is in clear contradiction with the ' ^ 
data of the Eatb&sarits&gara, When the author relates the carrying off of 
Madanamaccuka, Kaiavfihanadatta has already twelve wives, among whom 
five Yidy&dharis and four daughters of Apsaras given to him by Yienu. If he 
has cot yet become a semi-divine being, he is no longer a mere man. My 
conclusion is that in the first account of his story the carryji^ off of Madana^ 
maucoka was placed at the beginning of his adventures. This conclusion had 
already been suggested to us by the study of Booke XU. XUI and ZlV. 

I have had in the coniee of this critical analysis to lay stress on the 
defects of composition and on the essential inprobabilitlee found in the 
Sathisaritesgara. Later on, we shall have to weigh carefully the reeponsibi* 
lity of Bomadeva and that of the Oasbmecian B^hatkatba, respectively. But 
^ready we have seen enough to conclude that in most cases it ie the latter 
wbh^ is to blame. The model imitated by Somadeva was altogether full of 
inoohereuces. Had we no other vemion than the Eath&saritsagara it would 
undoubtedly be difficult to say whether Somadeva has exactly reproduced the 
plan of his original, but. even la that case, it woald not be Impossible to 
conclude that the Cashmerlan Bfhatkatbfi could not be the Bfhatkstha of 
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*0izna4byft. I wiJl woi go fnrtbar; it would not be impossible to reconstitate 
Gaiu^bya's wor^, &t least to a eertam*e:cten(. It is important to la; stress 
'On this point as, np to now, the mistake has been made and Gona^bja h&a been 
eonsidered lesponsible for everything that is found in the Eathasaritsagara. 

For the present, we will not draw any cosclnsion as to the composition 
.of the original Brbatkatba. Before doing so, we must attempt to reconstitute 
ihe Cashmerian Brhatkatha and to study its plan. 
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